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PREFACE. 


•—♦ 

rpHE tastc^f the age, esfpeciially as ifegards juvenile literature, 
ffas of late years undergone a ;^iaterial change; and that 
^hange, in many respects, is infinitely for the better. “Once 
UPON A TIME ” were usually the ominous words for ushering into 
the world thoeo tales qf horror and enchantment, of fairies and 
of giants, of hobgoblins and of haunted castles, which were 
calculated to excite the imagination, while they xK;.’vertcd the 
judgment,IStnd gave a false colouring to nature. Such stories as 
V, Jack tl^f^ Giant-killer,” “ Tons' Thumb,” ” Sinbad the Sailor,” 
or t£e "Old Man of tJ)o Mountain,” wor^ among the groat 
allurements presented the rising generation. To imx)rcs8 the 
jusrenile mind with t,he wonders of a sup^tnatnrai creation was 
then the leading object of ovr educational writers; because to 
clothe the embodiments of fiction in the truthful guise of nature 
would have been'to denude them of their wonted stimulus. 

It was .thus for ages that a mawhish sensibility pervaded the' 
juvenile lite^aturo of the age, and’ perverted the iniblic taste. 
With'the clooe of the last century, however, and the commence¬ 
ment of the present one, a new ei-a began to dawn., A change 
came over the human mind, and the readers of ligl(c litera^nr^ 
begun to think that o 

“ Fictions, to please, should wear the luce of Truth ;' 

and that agreeable stories, embodying the .ethics of moral* truth, 
could be,rendered both instructive and interesting;—in fact, 
that tbi love of virtue and the hatred of vice could L? effectually 
taught by precept and example, without violating the laws of 
probability or outraging the bounds of common sense. > 

., Amongst the most prominent of onr ethical writers, who have 
appeared on the important arena of juvenile literature, and 
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whose work? have had the greatest influence in promoting the 
cause of education and social morality, was tlie talented Authoress 
of these “MoraTj Talks,” whicli are now ushered into the world 
in a form so popular as to render tlicin universally a<^eptahle to 
the reading public. In them are pjh bodied the purest principles 
oi moral rectitude, conveyed fa the pleasing gi^isc interesting 
Action, and clothed in the attractive garb of virtue and''truth. 
In the language of our own sweet poet of “The Scusons,” 

“ delightful task ” has been— * * 

t 

“To pour the fresK indtruction o’er the mind,— 

To brc.itho th* ciilivoniiig spirit, and to fix 
The generous purpose in the gTowing breast.” 

Those Tales (says Mr. Edgciworth,* ill his PVcface to the 
prcRont (SerioH) were written to illustrate tfic opinions delivered 
in “ PltAC'iT<rAL Eiujcation ; ” and us their truth appeared to bo 
confirmed by increasing experience, he sat down to write the 
preface to this work for his (ffiughter. “ In a forrVor work,*’ 
says ho»“ the autlKw* has endeavoured^o add something to the 
increasing 8t<jck of jnnocent amnseiueirb and early instruction, 
which the laudable exertions of somo excett^nt modem writfers 
jirovide for the rising genemtion ;*and in the present, an attempt 
is Ilia do to provide for young people, of a mor^ advanced age* a 
^few Tales that shall neither dissipate the attention nor inflame 
the imagination.” ^ * 

Mr. Edgeworth then proceeds to analyse th® cfifferent^ tales 
comprised in the present series. * 

Im the story of “ Eokesteb ” is presented the picture of an 
^poentric cimracter,—a young man who scorns the common forms 
and ^ueudencies of civilize society; and who, full of ^^isi^narj 
Bc%em^ of benevoleiRe and happiness, might, by improper 
manag|menb or tinlucky circumstances, have become a fanatic 
and a criminal. • ^ 

Angelina ” is a female Forester. The nonsensecof tmti- 
mentality isAere aimed at with the shafts of ridicule, intteadof 
being combated by serious argument. 'VWth the romantic eccen¬ 
tricities of Angelina arc contrasted faults of a more ce^pmon Aud 

—--- • - ti 

* The Father of Miss Edgeworth, of whom sory§ notices have been 
given in the Preface to the “PopuitAiCrALES.’' • 
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despicable sort. Miss Barrage is tbe picture of a fonyg ladjr 
«irho meanlj flatters persons of rank, and who. after she has 
smuggled herself into good company, is ashamed to acknowledge 
her form^ friends, to whom she was hoimd by tijo strongest 
ties ft griffitude. 

The Bcendtof ‘^he Knapsack*' is laid in Sweden, toprodufte 
variety’, and to show tliat the rich and poor, the young and old, 
jp •all couiftries, are mutually serviceable to each other, and to 
portr:^ soms of those virtues which*are peculiarly amiablo in 
the character of a soldier. 

^‘*Tp[E Prussian Vase” is a lesson against imprudence, an 
exercise of judgment, an^ an eulogium upon our inestimable 
Trial by Jury. This,Tale is designed principally for young 
gentlemen who are iniondt'd for the Bar. 

In “ The Good Aunt,” tlui advantages which a judicious early 
educaUon (58nfeA upon those who are intended for public sem¬ 
ipanes argj>ointcd out. It is a^omiuoii error to sujiposo that, 
let a*boy be what he rapy, when sent to ^ton, Westminster, 
Harrow, or any gr«at school, he will bo moulded into proper 
fonmby the fortuitoiyj pressure of numherg* that emulation w'ill 
necessarily axcite, 'example Itad, an^ opposition polish him. 
But these are vain hopo.s. The solid advantages which maybe 
attained in these large nurseries of youth, must ho, in a great ^ 
measure, ^cured hy piwvious dome.^tic iiisi ruction. 

“The Godb French Governess*” is alcsson to teach the art 
of giving lessens. 

“Tub Bad Governess” (Madcmoiaellc Panache)is a stretch 
of the necessary consequences of imprudently trusting the ha;|^ 
pinoss of a daughter to the care of tlipee who can teach nr^Chiug 
but accomplishments. 
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rOBESTEE. 


►TIORESTER was tho jon of an English genth'nian who hn<l 
J? ^aid ^mo attention to his education, but wlio liad soiiio 
singinarities of opinion, which probably influenced him in all 
^is (V)nduct towards his children. 

Young Forester was frank, brave, and generous, but he had 
been taughtvto disli]^e politeness so much, that the coniinrax 
forms of society appeared to him either odious or ridiculeus. 
His sincerity was seldom restrained by any atleij^-ion to tho 
feelings of«othors. His love of independence was carric<l to such 
an esAreme, that he was incline^ to prefer the life of Robinson 
\JmiDo ifl%is desert island to that of any individual in cultivatcnl 
society. His attention had been early fixeef upon tho fidlios and 
vices of the highcr'classes of people, and l^s contampt for selfisli 
iildolenco was so strongly associated wjth the name of geiitleninn, 
that he wa^disposed to chooSb his friends and coiniianions from 
aitiongst his ini^riors: the inequality between the rich and tho 
poor shocked him; his temper was enthusiastic as well a^ 
benevoleyt, and he ardently wished to bo man, and to be at 
liberty to aft for himself, that ho* might reform soci(jty, or at 
len8t*his ow® neighbourhood. 

When ho was about nineteen years old, his father died, and 
young Forester was sent to hklinbnrgh, to Dr. Campbell, the 
gentleman whom his father had mipointcd his guardiap. fn 
the «hoice of his mode of travelling, his disposition ^peered. 
The stage coach and a carrier set out ncltrly at the .same tftne 
from Penrith. Forester, proud of bringing his p^nciplcs 
iinn\j3diately into action, put himself under the protection of 
tho carrier, and congratulated himself upon his freedom from 
prejudifco.' He arrived at Edinburgh in all the ftlory of inde¬ 
pendence, and he desired tho carrier to set him down at Dr. 
Campbell’s doo> « 

- **The ttpetor’s not at home,” said the footman who opened 
{ne door. 

“He M at honw;” exclaimed Forester, idth indignation; “I 
see him at the window.” 

A 
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“^Fy ma^cr is just going to dinner, and can’t see anybody 
now,” sitid the foutinan; “ but if you will call again at six 
o’clock, maybe he may see you, my good lad.” 

“ My name is Forester; let me in.” said Forester, pushing 
forwards. \ • 

“ Forester!—Mr. Forester ! ” said the footm^; “ the young 
gefttloman that was e.vpected in the coach to-day?” ^ 

'Without ileigning to give tho footman any exj)lanation, 
Forester took liis own portmanteau from tho carrier, alt(^ 
Dr. Campbell c-amo downstair.^ just*when the fuotmaiL was 
ofliciously struggling witli^tli* young gentleman for In.s bmdon. 
J)r. Campbell received lus puinl very kindly; but Foi^stor 
wouM not be prevailed u[Km to rub lii.*» shoes sulliciently upoif 
tho mat at the bottom of the stairs, or to change lys disordered 
<lrt5HS Ixjforc lie imule his apiieanince in the drawing-room, llo 
cnt('-red with dirty slioes, a thread-bare (?l)at, and liair that 
looked as if*it mwer had been coinhed ; and In^wasynuch sur¬ 
prised by the ciroct which his singular appearance produced 
upon the risible muscles of .soint^of tlio company. •• • • 

“T have done uoliiing to be ashamed.of,” said ho to himself; 
hut, notwithstanding all his efforts to be ami to appear at ease, 
ho was eonstrjun(?d ad^ absishod. , • 

A young laird, Mr. ArchibalddMackenzieJ seemed to enjoy 
confusion with maligmiut, l»alf-suj>j)ressed ine.rriment, in 
which Dr. Campbell’s son was too gooil-naturdli and too wcll- 
^red to participate. , ^ • 

Henry Campbell was tlir(^ or four years older tli«n l^orc.stor, 
ami thoufjh lie. lookcil like a gmitleman, Foresti*r coykl notdielj^ 
being,ploa.sed with tin* manner in which lie drew him into 
conversatioi^ Tho secret magic of politeno.ss relieved him 
insensibly fifun the torment of fal.se shame. 

a pity this lad* was bred up a gentlemaii,”gsaid 
FotBstei^to himself, ‘.‘-for lie seems to have some sense and 
goodness.” • 

Dinnir was announced, ami Forester was provoked at being 
'interrupted in an argument coueeniiiig carts and eoaclnyi, w^ch 
\io liad begun with Henry Campbell. Not that Forester was 
averse to eating, for he wa.^ at this instayt ravenously hungry; 
hut eating in company he always found otpially repugnant to 
his liTibitvS and his principles. A table covered wi^l a clean 
table-cloth, dishes in nice order, plate^s, knives, and forks laid af 
regular distances, appeared to our young Diogofies absurd super-* 
fluities, and ho was ready to exclaim, “ How fhany tilings I do 
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not want!” Sitting down to dinner, eating, drinking, and 
•behaving like other people, appeared to him difljciilt*and disa¬ 
greeable ceremonies. He did not perooivo that custom had 
rendered all these things perfectly easy to every one else in ctun- 
pa^y \ q/d as soon as he had devoured his food his owji way, 
he moralized % silence upon tl]^ good sense of Saiicho Pa^za, 
who pref^’cd eating an egg behind the door to feasting in 
pubfic; |nd he recollected his favourite traveller I^o Vaillant's* 
^thusiastic account of his charming Hottentot dinners, and of 
the disgus|» that he afterwards f^tbn the comparison of l?Airo- 
peaiT etiquette and African simpUcify. 

“jriiank God! the ceremony of dinner is over,” said Forester 
‘to Henry Campbell, as Soon as tliey rose from table. 

All thos%things which seem 'mere matters of cou 2 “"« in society 
appeared to Forester strange ceremonies. In the evening tlnsro 
were cards for tiles'^ who likcil cards, .and tliere wa.vcoiiversatioii 
for thost^,who, liked conversation. Forester liked neitiier j ho 
preferred playing with a cat, a|jd he sat all night apart from the 
coigpanyain a corner of a sofa. Ho took it for granted that the 
conversation could not«be worth his attention, because^he lieard 
Lady Catherine Mackenzie’s voice amojigst others. He had 
conceived a dislike, or rather a contempt* for tliis lady, because 
she showed muclvof the prilie of birtli and rank in her manners. 
Henry Campbell did not think it necessary to punisli himsdlf 
for her ladyship’s faults by withdrawing from entertaining con¬ 
versation ; he knew Jyhat his father had the art of managing 
frivolous subjects started in general company, so as to make 
,thc«i load^to amusement and instruction; and this Forester 
would probably have discovered this evening, had he i*ot fol¬ 
lowed his own thoughts instead of li.steiiing to th(#ob.servation» 
of others. Lady Catherine, it is true, began witli silly liistHry 
of iier iiereditary antipatliy to picfled cueuml »ers, amj she was 
rather tiresome in tracing the genealogy of this antipatliy thrlfiigh 
sove|:al generations of her ancestry; but i)r. Camphtdi said 
“that he had lieard from an ingenious gentleman of Iior lady¬ 
ship’s f|j,mily, that her ladyship’s grainlfather, and several of lira 
frieniiii,^ nearly lost their lives by pickled cuc^inbfirs;” and 
thence the doctor toojt occ.asion to relate several curious eircum- 
stanccs concerning tlie cfifects of dilferent poisons. , 

Dr. ®§rapbelJ, who plainly saw both tlie defects and the 
^excellent qualities of his young ward, hoped that by playful 
• -*■ ' — — . . .... . . . 

* l^e ^aillaut’B TrdVels into Afric.«, vol. i., p. 114. 

• .A 
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Toillery and \y ■well-timed reasoning, ho might mix a sufficiciij' 
portion of good sense with Forester’s enthusiasm, might induce 
him gradually to sympathize in the pleasures of cultivated 
society, and might convince him that virtue is not confined to 
any particular class of men; tliat education, in the\nlar§ed 
sen^ of the word, creates tho^diiSercnco betw«sn ydividuala 
more than riches or poverty. Dr. Campbell foresaw ^hat 
Forester would form a friendship with his son, and that thi| 
attachment would cure him of his prejij^ices against gentlemmy 
and would prevent him from jpdulging his taste for ^Igar j|om- 
pany. Henry Campbell had more useful energy, though less 
apparent enthusiasm, than his new companion. Ho was ah\iaya 
employed; ho was really independent. Because he had loanicd 
how to supyjort himself cither by the Jaboi^rs of hi» head or of 
his hands; but his independence did not render him unsociable; 
he was alwiyj-s ready to symyiathizc wdth tiTe i)loiisuro3 of his 
friends, and therefore he was beloved. Following hifc father’s 
example, ho diil all the good in Iga power to those who w'efe in 
distress, but he did not imagine that he could refoftH e\»ry 
abuse ill •society, or«tliat he could instantly new-model the 
universe. Fowjiiter became, in a few days, fiftid of conversing, 
or rather of holding lo*g ajgumeiits, with Ilenrj'’; but his dis* 
like to the young laird, Archibald Mackenzie, liourly*increased. 
Archibald and liis mother, l^ady Catherine IV^ckenzie, were 
Illations of Mrs, Cainphell’s, and they were now ujion a visit at 
her house. Lady Catherine,^ a shrewd woman, fond o^ prece¬ 
dence and fully sensible of*the importance that Wealth can 
bestow, had sedulously inculcated into the mind of Jier soif all 
the maxims of worldly wisdom which she had collected in her 
intercourse >lith society; she had inspired liiin with family 
priflo, but at llie same time had taught him to j>ay obsequious 
court to lus suporiom in ran^ or fortune. The art of rieingK in 
the ^’orla she know did not entirely depend upon virtue or 
abilities was,Consequently, more solicitous about her son’s 
manners than his morals,* and was more anxious that he shopld 
form high connections tlian that he should apply to th% severe 
studies of a pfbfession. Archibald was nearly what might be' 
expected from his education, alternately cjj^pple to his superiors 
and indolent to his inferiors. To insinuate himself into the 
favour of young men of rank and fortune, he afiected t# admire 
extravagance; but his secret maxims of parsimony operated' 
even in the midst of dissipation. Meanness asd pride ususdly 
go together. It is not to be supposed that youiig Forester had 
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such quick penetration that he could discover th» vrliole of the 
artful Archibald’s character in the course of a few dayl’ acquain¬ 
tance ; but he disliked him for good reasons—because he was a 
laird, because he had laughed at his first entrk'^ and because he 
was lea/iing to dance. 


THB SKELETON. 

About a week after pur hero’s arrival at Dr. Campbell’s, the 
do(^r w^9 exhibiting some chopiibal experiments, with wliich 
Henry hoped that his young friend would bo entertained ; but 
Fctfcstcr had scarcely been five minutes in the laboratory, before 
Mackenzie, who was iSunging about the room, sneeringly took 
notice of a^large hoje in his shoe. “ It is easily mended,” said 
the independent youth; and ho immediately left the laboratory, 
and went to a cobbler’s, who lived in a narrow laqp at the back 
of Dr. CJi^mpbeU’s house. Forester had, from his bed-chamber 
wiritlow, seen this cobbler work early every morning; he 
a(knirdtt> his industry, and longed to be acquainted with him. 
I|he good-humoured fiimiliarity of Forester’s manner pleased the 
cobbler, who was*likewise diverted by thp eagerpess of the young 
*gentleman to mend his own shoe. «After spending some hours 
at the cobbler’s stall, the sh9e was actually mended; and Foi'ester 
thought that l^is 'morning’s work was worthy of admiration. In 
a court (or, as such places are called in Edinburgh, a close), near 
the cobbler’s, he sayr some boys playing at ball: ho joined then?; 
and, wnil'Jfc they were playing, a*dancing-master, with his liair 
powdered^nd who seemed afraid of spattering his clean stock¬ 
ings, passed through the court, and interrupted the bali-playcrs 
for a few seconds. The boys, as soon as the nAn was out of 
hearing, declared that ho passed through their ?ourt reguiffly 
tvdae ft day, and that he always Iftckcd their marble^out of the 
ring. Without staying to weigh this evidence scrupulftisly. 
Forester received it with avidity, and believed all tha^had been 
averted was true, because the accused was a dancing-master: 
from his education, he had conceived an antipathy to dancing- 
maslfers, especially to such as wore silk stocking^ and had their 
heads well powdere*^. Easily fired at the idea of any injustice, 
and eager to redress the grievances of the poor^ Foregter im¬ 
mediate^ concerted with these boys a scheme to deliver them 
from what he called the insolence of the dancing-master, and 
promised that 4ie would compel him to go round by another 
street. * • 
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In his for the liberty of his new companions, our liero 
did not (Jtmsidor that lie wjis infiinging upon the liberties of a 
man who had never done him any injury, and over whom he 
had no right to exercise any control. 

Upon his return to Dr. Campbell’s, Forester heard soTgtid 
of a violin j and he found iha^ his enemy, M^^rasOTave, the 
danbing-master, was attending Archibahl Mackemzie. *He Ic^imt 
that he was engaged to give another lessjon the next pvening: 
and the plans of the confederates in the ball-alley were arrangen 
accordingly. In ]3r. Campbell’s room I^'oroster rcni«|nber^ to 
have seen a skeleton in a case; ho seized upon it, carried 
it ilown to his c.oinpanions, and ])Iac(*d it in a niche in the Ti^all 
on the landing-])laco of a Hight r)l' stone'stairs, down which the 
dancing-master was obliged to go. A butcher’s ijjpn (one of 
Forester’s new companions) lie instructed to stand, at a certain 
hour, behind the skeleton with two rushligliffe, which ho was to 
hold up to tluj eye-holes in the skull. , „ 

The dancing-master’s steps wore heard approaching at*the 
oxj^ccted hour, and the boys stood in ambush to oii^oy Die 
diversion,of tlio sigli^. It was a dark night; the fiery eyes of 
the skideton glared suddenly upon the dancing-master, who was 
so terrilied at the spectqiple, and in such haste* to escape that hi# 
foot slipped, and ho fell down the ^one steps. His «nklo was 
strained by tlie fall, and he was brouglit back to Dr. Campbell’s. 
Forester was shocked at this tragical end to his infended comedy. 
*1510 poor man was laid upon a*bed, and Ik^ writhed with pain. 
Forester, with vehement cxifressions of concern, eaiplained to 
Dr. Oaniiihell the cause of this accident; and lie^was mmch < 
touclie(\ by the dancing-master’s good nature, who, between 
every twinge Vf pain, assured him that he should soon be well, 
anitcndcavouft’d to avert Dr. Cam[)bGirs displeasure. Forester 
sat beside the bed, reproaebinfj himself bitterly, and he was gret 
morfi^ sensible of liis folly -when bo heard that the boys, whoso 
part ho had hastily taken, had frequently amused themselves 
with plaj^ng mischievous tricks ujioii this inoffensive man, wjib 
declared that he had never purposely kicked their marhijes out 
of the ring, buj had always implored them to let him pass^with 
all the civility in his power. ^ 

Forster resolved, that before he ever again attempted to do 
justice, ho would, at leasts hear both sides of the ques1j9n. 
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TnS ALARM. 

Forester would willingly have sat up all night with M. 
PftSgra)^, the dancing-niaster, to foment his ankle from time to 
time, an<L if ^ssible, to assuage tlie pain ] but the man would 
not sulFerhim to sit up, and about twelve o’clock he rotireH to 
resf. He had scarcely fallen asleep when his door opened, and 
^Archibald Mackenzie roused him, by demanding, in a peremptory 
toim, how«he could sled^ when thonvhole family were frightened 
ourof their wits by his pranks ? * ^ 

“Is the dancing-master worse?—what’s the matter?” exclaimed 
Forester, in great tcrrcB*. 

Archibald replied that ho was not talking or thinking about 
the dancing-mastei^ and desired Forester to make haste and 
dress himself, and that he would then soon hear what was the 
matter.^ ^ * 

Forester dressed himself as fast as he could, and followed 
Aj;chiWd through a long passage, which led to a back staircase. 
“ Do you hear the noise ? ” said Archibald- , 

“Not I,” said*Forester. 

• “Well, you’ll l^car it plain enouj^li p^psently, said Archibald; 
follow *ne do\vmstairs.” • 

He followed, and was surprised, when he got into the hall, 
to find all tfle family assembled. Lady Catherine had been 
awakened by a iiyise, which alio at first imagined to bo l#le 
screanungiiof an infant. Her lx?d-chamber was on the ground- 
flaor, and^ adjoining to Dr. Campbell’s laboratory, from which 
the noise seemed to proceed. She wakened Mrs. Campbell and 
her son Archibald; and when she recovered heifsenses a little, 
she listened to Dr. Campbell, who assured her*that whak her 
litflyship thought was the screaming of an infant, was the noise 
bf a cat. The screams of this cat made, indeed, a teftribletioise; 
and, when the light approached the door of the laboratory, the 
animal flew at the door with so mucli fury, that nobody could 
ventiye to open it. Everybody loollced at Forester, as if they 
8us|iected that he had confined the cat, or thatdie was, in some 
way or other, the cause of the disturbance. The cat, who, from 
hifl having constantly fed and played with him, had grown 
extreiii^ly fond of him, used to follow him often from room to 
room; and he now recollected that it followed him the pre¬ 
ceding evenings into'the laboratory, when he went to replace the 
skeleton. Hebiad not observed whether it came out of the ro^ 
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again, nor co^^ld ho now conceive the cause of its yelling in this 
horrible uanncr. The animal seemed to be mad with pain. 
!Dr, Campbell asked his son whether all the presses were looked. 
Henry said ho was sure that they were all locked. It was his 
business to lock them every evening; and he was ^ ex^t, 
that nobody doubted his accura^. ^ 

./CTchikald Idackenzie, who oil tliis time knew, at least 
suspected the truth, held himself in cunning silence. The 
preceding evening he, for want of something to do, hful strolled^ 
into the laboratory, and, ■with the pufh curiosity qf idleness, 
peeped into the presses, and tdok tluj stoppers out of severA of 
the bottles. Dr. Campbell napj)oncd to come in, and carelc|sly 
asked him if ho had been looking in ^iho presses; to which * 
question, Archibald, though with scarcely any motiv^ for telling 
a falsehood, iinmodiatcly replied in the negative. As the doctor 
turned his head, Archibald put aside a bottle,*which he had just 
before taken*out of the press; and fearing that the noise of 
replacing the glass stopper would betray him, ho ^ippe^ it into 
his waistcoat pocket. Ilow mudh useless cunning! •411 t]^ is 
transaction was now l^lly prosont to Archibald's raomoiy; and 
he was weil c-oiivinced that Henry had not seem the bottle when 
ho afterwards w5nt to Ib^k the presses; that the cat had thrown* 
it down; and that this waS the cepso of all *tho yelling that 
disturbed the liouse. Archibald, however, kept his lips fast 
closed; ho had told one falsehood; he dreaded fb have it dis- 
c»veix‘d, and he hoped that tlie.hlame of the whole affair would 
rest upon Forester. At longtH the animal flew with j^nflnished 
fury at the door; its screams became feebler and feebler, till^at 
last, tlijy totally ceased. There was silence; Dr.*CampbeU 
opened the d|pT —the cat was seen stretched upon the ground, 
apparently lifeless. As Forester looked neai*er at the poor 
animal, he saw a twitching smotion in one of its hind legs; 
Dr. (iampteJl said that it was the convulsion of death. Forester 
was just going to lift up his cat, when his friend Henry stopped 
his hand, Colling him that he would burn liimsolf if he touched 
it. The hair and flesh of* the cat on one side were burnt away, 
quite to the bo%e. Henry pointed to the broken bottle, ^nhich 
no said bad coiftained vitriolic acid. 

Heniy in vain attempted to discover by*whom the bottle of 
vitriolid acid had been taken out of its place. The sui^picions 
naturally fell upon Forester, who, by his own account, was the 
last person in the room before the presses had*]^een locked for 
the night. Forester, in warm tona% assorted ^i^hat he knew 
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nothing of the matter. Dr. Campbell cooUy observed that 
Forester ought not to be surprised at being suspccted^upon this 
occasion, because everybody had the greatest reason to suspect 
the person whom they had detected in one practical joke, of 
planning another. 

“ Joko saijJ Forester, looking down upon his lifeless favourite. 
“ Do you think me capable of such cruelty ? Do you doubt' my 
tnitn^” exclaimed Forester, haughtily. “ You are unjust. Turn 
Itie out of your house this instant. I do not desire your protcc- 
tiom if I hove forfeiteef your estoeift.” 

‘^0 to bed for to-night in myjiousc,” said Dr. Campbell; 
** n^pderate your enthusiasm, and reflect upon what has passed 

‘coolly.” • 

Dr. Cangpbcll, as Forester indignantly withdrew, said, with a 

benevolent smile, as he looked after him, “He wants nothing 
but a little commdh sense. Henry, you must give him a little 
of your^^' , 

1« the morning. Forester fir^ went to inquire how the dancing- 
m^ter had slept, and then knocked impatiently at Dr. Cam^ibcirs 
door. • « • 

“ My father is not awake,” said Hcnryj but Forester marched 
directly up to the ^ide of the bed, ai^d, cb*awing back the curtain 
with no gentle hand, cried, ^ith a loud voice, “ Dr. Campbell, I 
am come to beg your pardon; I was angry when I said you wore 
unjust.” 

“ And I was asle^-p when yoik begged my pardon,” said DR 
Campbell, •ubbing his eyes. * 

, *4Tho dancing-master’s ankle is a great deal better; and I 
have buried the poor cat,” pursued Forester; “and T ho]ie, now, 
doctor, you’ll at least tell me, that you do not rcaly suspect me 
of having any hand in her death.” • • 

*dPray, let me go to sleep,” safd Dr. Campbell; **ajidiim0 
your explanations a little better.” 


THE OEBANIUlii 


The dancing-master gradually recovered from Igs sprain; and 
Forester spent all his pocket-money in buying a new violin for 
him, as his had been oroken in his fall; his watch had l^ewise 
been bi^^en against the stone steps. Though Forester looked 
^ipon a watch as a useless bauble, yet ho determined to get this 
mended; and lus^friehd Henry went with him for this purpose 
to a watehmakef’s. • 
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Whilst Henry Caniphell and Forpslor were consulting with 
the watchmaker upon the internal state of the bruised watcli, 
Archibald Mackenzie, who followed them for a lounge^ was 
looking over some new watches, and ardently wishing for the 
finest that he saw. As he was playing with this line W(§tch,4ho 
watchmaker begged that he wguld take care ii§t t^break it; 
Arcliibald, in the usual insolent tone in which he was used to 
speak to a tradesman, r(^plied, that if he did break it, he hoped 
he was able to pay for it. The watchmaker civilly answerea, 

“ Ho had no doubt of that,'but that the watch was «pt hi^pro- 
perty; it was Sir Philip CoslingX 'who would call for it, he 
expected, in a <|Uiiiler of an hour.” • 

At the nanio of Sir IMiilip Gosling, AiWiibald quickly changed* 
his tone : he had a great ambition to be of Sir Philip’s acquaint¬ 
ance ; for Sir I’hilip was a young man who was to have a large 
fortune whe^ he should come of ago, and w’hb, in the meantime, 
epmit as niucli of it as possible, with great sp^rit^ ^<yid little 
judgment. Ho had been sent tf^ Kdiiihurgh for his ovlucaldon ; 
and ho spent his time in training horses, laying bets^^ara^jing • 
ill the public walksp and ridiculing, er, in his own phrase, 
quizzing^ every^ensib^p young man who applKid to literature or 
science. Sir Piiilip, wheqpver ho frequented any of the pro¬ 
fessors’ classes, took care to make it^videiit to overybady present 
that he did not come there to loam, and that he looked down 
with contempt upon all who W(U‘o obliged to stiitly ; he was the 
^rst always to make any disturbance in t^o classes, or, in his 
elegant language, to vialcc a ^oiv. • * 

This was the youth of whose acquaintance Archibaljjj Mackenzie^ 
was ambitious. He stayed in the sliop in hopes that Wir Philip 
would arrivi^ lie was not disappointccL Sir Philip came, and 
wUh address ^ hich Lady Catherine w'ould perhaps have admired, 
he entered into conversutidh wdth the young baronet > if ^on- 
verSlition'tliat might be called, which consisted of a species of 
fashionable dialect, devoid of se,ns(‘, and destitute of any pretence 
to wit. ^To Forester tl^js dialect was absolutely unintelligible. 
After he had listened to it wdth sober contempt foi a *few 
minutes, he fulled Henry away, saying, “Come, don’telet us 
waste our time here; lot us go to the bl'e^very that you promised 
to shqjv me.” 

Henry did not immediately yield to the rough of his 
indignant friend, for at this instant the door of a Ettle bactf 
parlour behind the watehmaker’s shop openeigglowly, and a girl* 
of about seven years old appeared, carrying,* with difficulty* 
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a flower-pot, in whicli there was a fine lai'ge geranium, in full 
flow^, Henry, who saw that the child was scarcofy able to 
carry it, took it out of her hands, and asked her, “ Whore she 
would like to have it put ? ” 

Heie, for to-day,” said the little girl, sorrowfully; ** but to¬ 
morrow i| goe%away for ever! ”» 

•.. She litfle girl was sorry to part with this gomnium, because 
“she had watched it all the winter,” and said, “that sluj was 
very fond of it; but that she was willing to ])art with it, 
though it^was just come into flowei^ because the apothecary had 
tolcfhor, that it was tlic cause of nei grandmother’s having boon 
tak^n ill. Her grandmother lodged,” she smd, “in that little 
*room, and the room wal( very close, and she was taken ill in the 
night—so i^l that she could hardly speak or stir; and when the 
apothecary came, ho said,” continued the little girl, “ it was no 
wonder anybody was ill who slept in such a littljj close room, 
with supji a 4 ;reat geranium in it, to poison the air. iSo my 
’ geraftiium must go ! ” conclut^d she with a sigh : “ but sis it is 
fo%grail4mother, I shall never think of it again.” 

Henry Campbell and Forester were both struck •with the 
modest simplicity of this child’s couritepance ^d manner, and 
they were pleased with the unaflfeyted•generosity with which 
she gave up her favourite gfranium. 

Forester nojed this down in his mind, as a fresh instance in 
favour of his exclusive good opinion of the poor. This little girl 
looked poor, thougli she was deocntly dressed ; she was so thilff 
that her little cheek-bones could plainly be seen; her face had 
*nofethe ronpd, rosy beauty of cheerful health ; she w^as pale and 
sallow, and she looked in patient misery. Moved witti com¬ 
passion, Forester regretted that he had no money to give, where 
it might have been so well bestowed. He was alwa^’s extrava^nt 
intis generosity; he would often •give five guineas where live 
shillings should have been given; and by these means fte reiAced 
himself to the necessity sometimes of refusing assistance to 
deprving objects. On his journey fijpm his father’s ^house to 
Eainbiygh, he lavished, in undistinguishing charity, a consider¬ 
able sum of money, and all that he had remaining of the money 
his father gave, he^spcnt in purchasing the new violin for 
M. PasOTave. Dr. Campbell absolutely refused to advapico his 
ward aii^ money, till the next quarterly allowance should become 
•due. Henry, who always perceived quickly what passed in the 
* minds of othera^^essed at Forester’s thoughts by his counte¬ 
nance, and foreBore to producejhis own money, though he had it 
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just ready in his hand—^he knew that he could call again at the 
watchmaker’s, and give what he pleased without ostentation. 

Upon questioning the little girl farther concerning her grand- 
mother’s illness, Henry discovered that the old woman had sat 
up late at night knitting, and that feeling herself tfctrertely 
cold, she got a pan of charcoal into her room; Aat ^loon after¬ 
wards she felt uncommonly drowsy, and when her little gs^nid- 
(laughter si>oke to her, and asked her why she did not come 
hed ? she made no answer; a few minutes after this she dropped 
from her chair. The child extremely frightenod,^»nd though 
she felt it very diftlcult to «ouso herself, she said she got up as 
fast as she could, ojionod tins door, and called to the watchmaker’s^ 
wife, who, luckily, had been at work lale, and was now raking 
the kitclicu fire. With her assistance the ol(i woraanwvas brought 
into the air, and \)reseutly returned to her senses: the pan of 
charcoal lia<^ been taken away before the apothecary came in 
the morning; as he was in a great hurry wlien*he «alled, ho 
mado but few inquiries, and con|equently condemned the gera¬ 
nium without sullicicnt evidence. As he left the ftfluse,#ho * 
carelesal}^ said, “My«wife would like tlrnt geranium, I think.” 
And the poor qjd woiipin, who had but a very^small fee to offer, 
was eager to give anything jihat seemed to pUqso the doctor. * 

Forester, when ho heard this stofy, hurst into a coiftcmptuous 
exclamation against tlic meanness of this, aqd of all other 
apothecaries. Henry informed the little girl that the charcoal 
'’liad been the cause of licr jEjtandmother’si illness, and, advised 
them never, upon any account, to keep a pan of chlircoal again 
in her bed-chamber: ho told her that many pcopks had Ueen* 
killed cby this practice. “Then,” cried the little girl joyfully, 
“if it was tm charcoal and not the geranium that made grand- 
mdthor ill, I ^nay keep my beautiful geranium 1 ” And she ran 
immediately to gather some bf tlio flowers, which she offered to 
an\l to Forester. Forester, who was still absorbed in the 
contemplation of <;ho apothecary’s meanness, took the flowers, 
without perceiving that took them, and pulled them to pieces 
as he went on thinking. Henry, when the little girl held the 
geraniums upjto liira, observed that the back of her haiM was 
bruised and black; he asked her how sho.had hurt herself, and 
she renlied innocently, “ that she had not hurt Aerse?/, but that 
her schoolmistress had hurt her; that her schoolmisti^ was 
very stried woman.” Forester, roused from his reverie, desirea 
to heu what the little girl meant by a s/?iJ<!f*woman, and she * 
explained herself more fully: she slid, that, as a grej*” ;€avoari 
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her grandmotlieT had obtained leave from some groat Indy to 
send her to a charity-school; that she went there eveVy day to 
leam to read and work, but that the mistress of the charity-school 
used her scholais very severely, and often kept them for hours, 
after they had done their own taslfs, to spin for her, and that slie 
beat thenUf thii^ did not spin as much as she expected; the little 
girl’^ grandmother then said that she knew all this, but that she 
did not dare to complain, because the schoolluisiross was under 
the patronage of some of “ the grandest ladies in Kdinburgh,” and 
that^as sl^p»conld not afford to pay for her little lass’s schooling, 
she was forced to have her taught as well as she could for Tiofhtruj. 

hiorester, fired with indignation at this history of injiisticc, 
^resolved, at all events, to stand forth immediately in the child’s 
defence; bgt without staying to consider how the wrong could 
bo redressed, he thought only of the ([uickest, or, as lie said, 
the most manly mSans of doing the business : lie declared, that 
if the little girl would show him the way to tfie school, ho 
wouM go that instant and sp^ik to the woman, in the mi<lst of 
all«her tfdiolars. Henry in vain represented that this would not 
be a prudent mode of proceeding. «. * 

Forester disdained prudence; and, trusting,securely to the 
power of his owo eloquence, he spt out with the child, who 
seemed rather afraid to ceftne to open war with her tyrant. 
Henry was obliged to return home to his father, who had 
usually business for him to do about this time. Tlie little girl 
had stayed at homg on taccount.of her gTandmoihcr’s illn(*-ss^ 
but all tbe«Dther scholars were hard at work, spinning in a close 
• room, whe^j Forester arrived. 

He marched directly into the schoolroom. Tho*wliPol3 
stopped at once on his appearance, and the sclftolmistress, a 
raw-boned, intrepid-looking woman, eyed him with, amazemant: 
hediroke silence in the following \fbrds :— 

“Vile woman! your injustice is come to light. •IfoAv^can 


you dare to tyrannize over these poor children 1 Is it because 
th^ are poor? Take my advice, chUdren, resist thit tyrant; 
put by jrour wheels, and spin for her no more.” 

The children did not move; and the schoolAistrcss poured 
out a torrent of abuse in broad Scotch, which, lo the Fnglish 
ear of Forester, was\inintelligible. At length she ma^o him 
comprel^nd her principal questions—who he was? and by 
•whose authority he interfered between her and her scholars? 
‘ “ By nobody’s authority,” was Forster’s answer; “ I' want no 
l^uthorit;^ to s^ak in tb9 cause of injured innocence.” No 
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flooiicr had the woman lioard tlicse words, tJian she called to her’ 
husband,'who w'as writing in an adjoining room: without 
further ceremony, they both seized upon our hero, and turned 
liim out of the house. 

Tlio woman rev(‘nged herself without mercy upon t^e litj^e 
girl whom Forester had attempted to defend, ^nd dismissed 
her, with the advice never more to complain of being ^liged to 
Bjiin for her mistress. * 

[Mortified by the ill success of his enterprise, Forester rotumedf 
lioiiie, attributing tlio failuto of his efbquence chi^y to^his 
ignorance of the Scotch diajpef. 

. • . 

TUB CANAUT-BIRD. 

At his return. Forester heard that all Df. Campl^ell*s family 
were going iliat evening to visit a gcntlc<lnan who had an 
e.'vcellent cafflnet of minerals. Ho had some desire to see tho 
fossils; ])ut when ho caiiio to the gentleman’s house, he coon 
found himself disturbed at the pfaises bestowed by so^ laches 
in company upon a ^ttlc canary-bird, ^Yhich belonged to mo 
mistress of tho house. He began to kick his feet together, to 
hang fiivst one arin, and^icii tlie other, over the hack of his chaii> 
witli the obvious i‘xpr(*ssion of iinjigitiencc and conteijppt in liis 
countenance. Ihuiry Campbell in tho meantime said, without 
any onibarrassmoni, just wliat he thought allbut the bird, 
is^rcbibnld Mnckeiizie, with arbjjicial admiration, said a vast deal 
more tliaii he tliouglit, in h&pes of ofFectually reegmAonding 
himself to tlie lady of the house. The lady told him the history 
of thrcQ birds, which had successively inhabited the*ago before 
tho present 4t:ciipier. “They all died,” continued slie, “ii^ a 
moct exlmordinartj manner, one after another, in a short space 
of time, in convul.sions.” • • « 

‘Si)oii’tv listen,” whispered Forester, pulling Henry away 
from the crowd who surrounded the birdcage; “ how can you 
listen, lilfc that polite hypocrite, to this foolish woman’s history 
of her exiraordiTiarn favnjurites ? Como downstairs with nTo; 

1 want to icli you my adventure with tho schoolmistresg; we 
cim take a turft in tlie hall and come biic.k, before the cabinet of 
minerals is opened, and before these w'omT!ii have finished the 
ceremony of tea—come.” «> 

“ ril come presently,” said Henry; “ I really want to hear this.**« 
Henry Campbell was not listening to thi^ history of the 
lady’s favourite birds like a polite iiypocrite, hut like a goo4« 
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natured, sensible person; the circumstnnnos recalled to his 
memory the conversation that we formerly moiitioned, which 
began about pickled cucumbers, and ended with Dr. Camp- 
bell’s giving an account of the elleets of some poisons. In 
co*scqu*nce of this conversation, Henry’s attention had boon 
turned t(^ the#subject, and he«had read several essays which 
hac^ inforhied him of many curious facts. He rccollectoi], in 
particular, to have mot* with the account of a bird wlio liad 
ueen poisoned, and whoso case bore a strong resemblance lo the 
pro^ut. ^e begged leave to exabiine the cage, in order to 
discover whether there were any Iciiil about it^ with which the 
birds could have poisoned themselves. No lead was to be 
found. Ho next exai^ined whether there were any white or 
green paint«about it^ he impnred Mdience the water came which 
the birds had drunk; and he examined tlie trough whicli lield 
their seeds. The fady, whilst he was pursuing tlmsc inquiries, 
said she.»^as sjire tliat the birds could not have died either for 
w'ant of air or exercise, for thjj|f she often left the cage open on 
pii<pos(^«that they might fly about the room. Henry immedi¬ 
ately looked round the*room, and at Icngtii ho obsorv«d, in an 
inkstand which stood upon a writing-tabje, a number of wafers, 
tv'hich wore maiyr of them chippej round the edges. Upon 
sweeping out the birdcjige, %e found a few very small bits of 
wafer mixed Mutli the seeds and dust: he was now ptjrsuaded 
that the birds liad eaten the wafers, and that they had been 
poisoiic^ by the r(»l lead whioh^ they contained; he was cor? 
linned iti ♦his opinion by being told that thj* wafers hatl lately 
• becsi miss(|jl very frequently,, and it had been imagined that 
they had been used by the servants. Henry bcL^ged the lady 
would try an experiment, which might probably save the life of 
her now favourite. The lady, though she had* never before 
tri#d afi experiment, was easily prevailed upon. She pronnsed 
Henry that she would lock up the wafers; and ho fjiopliffsied 
that her bird would not, like his predecessors, come iff an un- 
tiqjely end. Archibald Mackenzie w^ vexed lo obJifervo tliat 
knowledge had, in this instance, succeerled better, even Avitli a 
lady,«than ilattcry. As for Forester, he would*ceriaiiily have 
admired his friend Hnnry’s ingenuity, if ho had nnen attending 
to what passed; but he had taken a book, and had .seated him¬ 
self in ^ arm-chair, which had been placed on purpose for an 
*oid gentleman in company, and was deep in the history of a 
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nun who had been cast away, some hundred years ago, upon a 
desert island. 

Ho condescended, liowevcr, to put down his book when the 
fossils were produced, and, as if he had just awakened from a 
dream, rubbed his eyes, stretched himself, and joined athe lest 
of the company. The raalicioi^s Archibald, wli® obs|rved that 
Forester had seated himself, through absence of Aind, ^ a 
place which prevented some of the ladies from seeing the fossils^ 
instantly made a parade of his own politeness, to contrast him¬ 
self advantageously with thd r^de negligence of his Uc^mpanion; 
but Archibald’s politeness avas always particularly directed to 
the persons in company whom he thought of the most import¬ 
ance. “You can’t see there,” said Fofester, suddenly rousing* 
himself, and observing that Hr. Campbell’s daughter# Miss Flora 
Campbell, was standing behind him; “ ha(f not you better sit 
down in thi^ chair 1 I don’t want it, because I can see over 
your liead; sit down.” Archibald smiled at Foi^stei^ simpli¬ 
city in paying his awkward compjiment to the young lady, Vho 
had, according to his mode of estimation, the least pivf^iisi^s 
to notice «f any one present. Flora Campbell was neither rich 
nor beautiful; t>ut sh^ had a happy mixture In her manners of 
Scottish sprightliness wid J^nglish reserve. .She had an eagef 
desire to improve herself, whilst a iUce sense of propriety taught 
her never to obtrude upon general notice, or to recede from 
conversation with the airs of counterfeit humuity. Forester 
wlmirod her abilities, because^ he imagined tiiat he was the only 
person who had wer discovered them; as to her manners, he 
never observed these ; but even whilst he ridiculcc^politeness, e 
ho was»anximis to find out what she thought polite. After he 
had told hcr"all that ho knew concerning the fossils,, as they 
weft produced from the cabinet,—and he was far from ignorant 
—ho at length perceived tlufb she knew full as much of qnattral 
history a^lie did; and he was surprised that a young lady 
should know so much, and should not he conceited. Flora, 
hnwever.^soon sunk man;^ degrees in liis opinion; for, after Jbe 
cabinet of mineralogy was shut, some of the company talked of 
a Imll which vjks to be given in a few days; and Floral with 
innocent gaiety, said to Forester, “ Have ^ou learned to dance a 
Scotch,reel since you came to Scotland?” “//” cried Forester, 
with contempt; “do you think it the height of human jjSrfection 
to dance a Scotch reel?—then that fine young laird, Mr. Archibald^’ 
Mackenzie, will suit you much better than I shall.” 

And Forester returned to his arm-chair and his desert island. 
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THE KEY. 

It was unfortunate that Forester retired from company in 
suclf abi*flpt displeasure at Flora Caiiipheirs (juesiien, for had 
ho borne lijie illea of a Scotch «jcl luoic like a pliilosopher, he 
wouy. have heard of somethin'; interestin'; rrlative to the 
iltended ball, if anything relative to a ball could l>e interesting 
to him. It was a charitj^ ball, for the benefit of tlie mistress of 
the 'i^ry clmfity school* to which t^ie little girl with the bruised 
hand belonged. “Do you know,” saW Henry to I’orester, when 
they*met, “that I havj great hopes we shall be able to got 
justice done to the poor children. I liope the tyrannical school¬ 
mistress ma;f yet bo jiunished. Tlie lady with whom wo drank 
tea yesterday is on%of the patronesses of the charity school.” 

“ T^ady patronesses! ” cried Forester, “ wc nectj, not exjicct 
justice frem a/» lady-patroness, dcp(snd upon it, es]>ecially at a 
ball; her head will be full of fcuthers, or some such things. I 
’ prophesy ^ou will not succeed better than 1 have succei'dod. 

The despomliim projfliccies of Forester flid not deter Henry 
from pursuing a scdiemo which he had foimcd. •The lady, who 
was the mistress uP the canaj^-bird, caniE in a fcAv days to visit 
bis mother* and she told him^that his experiment had succeeded, 
that she had legularly locked up the wafers, and that her 
favourite bird was in perfect health. “And what fee, doctor,”^ 
said she,.srailing, “Shall I give yOi^for saving his life?” 

“1 will ftll you in a few minutes,” niplied Henry ; and in a 
ffew*minuto# the little girl and her geranium were sent for, and 
appeared. Henry tohl the lady all the circumstances * 0 ! her 
story with so much feeling, and at the same time, with so much 
pronrie^, that she became warmly interested in tfle cjiuse : the 
docrarea that she would do everything in her power to pr^ail 
upon the other ladies to examine into the conduct of fiio school¬ 
mistress, and to have her dismissed immediately, if should 
appear that she had beliaved improperlj^. 

Forester, who was present at this declaration, Avas much 
astonished that a lady, Avhom he had seen caressing a canary- 
bird, could speak viith so much decision and good sense. 
Henry cy^tained his fee; he asked and received permission to 
*^lacc the^gcranium in the middle of the supper-table at the ball. 

* There is no e^fkrity school of this description in Edinburgh; this 
cannot therefore be mistaken fPr private satire. 
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Henry begged that the lady would also take an opportunity, at 
supper, to mention the circumstances which he had related to 
her; but this she declined, and politely said that she was sure 
Henry would tell the story much better tluin she could. 

“ Come out, and walk with me,” said Forester to Henr/^ as 
soon as the lady was gone. Henry frequently Ceft Jiis occupa¬ 
tions with great good-nature to accompany our hero m his 
rambles, and ho usually followed the subjects of conversation, 
which Forester started. He saw, by the gravity of his coun¬ 
tenance, that ho had sometTi^pg of importance revdlving ih his 
mind. After lie had procftuled in silence for some time along 
the walk, unde.r the high rock called Arthur’s Seat, he suddtenly# 
stopped, and turning to Henry, exclaimed: “ I esteem you ; do 
not make mo despise you 1 ” , • 

“I hope I never shall,” said Henry, a lit|i^e surprised by hia 
friend’s maiiijer, “ what is tho matter 1 ” 

“ Leave balls, and lady patronesses, and petty artifices, and 
supple addi'oss, to such people Archibald Mackenzie,’*puT» 
sued Forester with enthusiasm. ** • 


C 


‘ Who noble ends by noble meani^ purtues, 

VPill pcorfl cauary-birds, anil cohble shoes*' 

W ■ 

replied Henry, laughing: “I see l!o meanness in mjr conduct; 

I do not know what it is that you disapprove ?”c 

“I do not approve,” said Forester, “of your having recourse 
fco mean to obtain justice.” , 

Henry requested to know what his severe friend meant by 
acldreaSy but this was not easily explained. ForiLster, in'his' 
definition of, wiean addressy included all that attention to the 
feelings of others, all those honest arts of pleasing, which make 
society agreeable. Henry endeavoured to convince him, that it 
was nossible for a person to wish to please, nay, even to buc6ecd 
in fiaat -v^sh, witliout being insincere. Their argument and 
their walk continued, till Henry, who, though very active, was 
not quite^so robust fu; ljis^,friend, was com‘pletely tired, especially 
as ho percoiveii that l'\'restoT’.s opinions remained unshaken. 

“How effenfiiate yrcu gentlemen are!” cried Forester“see 
what it is to be brought up in tlie lap of, luxury. Why, I am 
not at.all tired, I c ould walk a dozen miles farther,^without 
being in the least faligued!” • 

Henry thought il a very good thing to he able to walk a 
number of miles without being fatigued, buc>]^e did not con-" 
sider it ae fJfie highest perfection human nature.. In hif 
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friend’s present mood, nothing less could content him, and 
Forester went on to demonstrate to the weary Henry, that all 
fortitude, all courage, and all the manly virtues w(iro insepar¬ 
ably connected with pedestrian indefatigability. Henry, with 
gooH-natdred presence of mind, wliich perhaps his friend would 
have called^met^ address^ diverted our hero’s rising indignation, 
by proposing that they should both go and look at a largo 
brewery, which was in their way homo, and with which 
Forester would, he thought, be enteiijbained. 

Tlfe brcfwery fortunately tunuid the course of Forester’a 
thoughts, and, instead of quaiTellingVith his friend for being 
tired^ he condescended tfi> postpone ^ further debate. Forester 
had, from his childhood, a habit of twirling a key, whenever he 
was thinking intently; the key had been produced, and had 
been twirling upon its accustomed thumb during the argument 
upon address; and it was still in Forester’s hand,*when they 
went^into* the •brewery. As he looked, and listened, the key 
^was essential to his power of amending; at lengtli, as he stooped 
to ^ew a large brewing-vat, the key unluckily slipped from his 
thumb, and fell tq the ^bottom of the vat; it was so deep, that 
the tinkling sound of the key, as it touffhed tlfe bottom, was 
scarcely heard. A* young nmn whef belonged to the brow(*ry 
immediately descended by a ladder into the vat to get the key, 
but scarcely had ho reached the bottom, when he fell down 
senseless. Henry Camj)bell was sj)eaking to one of the clerks of * 
the brewery, when tlfls accident hajlj[)encd ; a man came rvinning 
to them witn the news, “The vat has not been cleanod, it’s full 
6f bad air.” •“ Draw him up, let down a hook and <;or(ls fyr him 
instantly, or he’s a dead man,” cried Henry, and fte inshintly 
ran to the place. What was his terror, when ho beleeld Fores^^ir 
descending the ladder? He called«to him to stop, he assured 
him^ha^ the man could be saved without his hazarding liis life; 
but Forester persisted; he had one end of a cprd in his hand, 
which he said he could fasten in an instant round ths man’s 
body. There was a skylight nearly over the vat, so that the 
light f^ll*dircctly upon the bottom. • 

Henry saw his friend reach the last rundlc of thfe ladder. As 
Forester stooped to pukthe rope round the shoulders of the man, 
who lay ^sensible at the bottom of the vat, a sudden air of 
idiocy canlb over his animated countenance; his limbs seemed no 
longer to obey his "^ill, his arms dropped, and he fell insensible. 

The spe.ctatorsf’Vho were looking down from above, were so 
much tensjhed, that they could not decide to do anything. 

a—* 
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Some criecl, “ It*s all over with him!—^Why would he go 
down 1 ”—others ran to procure a hook—others called to him to 
take up the rope again, if ho possibly could—hut Forester could 
not hear or understand them. Henry Campbell was the only 
person who, in this S(;eno of danger and confusion, had #ufficipnt 
presence of mind to b(5 of servite. ^ ^ 

Near the large vat, into which Forester had desceftded, there 
was a cistern of cold water. Henry seized a bucket, which was 
floating in the cistern, filled it with water, and emptied thS 
water into the vat, dashinjiJ jt against the sides oi ^tho v|t, to 
disperse the water, and to displace the m(‘i)hitic air.^ He called 
t<i the people who surrounded him for assistance, .‘he \jiator 
exp<ille(l the air, and when it was shfe to descend, Hour/, 
instantly went down the ladder himself, fastened thg cord round 
Fortister, who was now quit(5 helpless. 

“ Draw lv,m up ! ” said Henry. Tliey di(?w him up. Henry 
fastened anotlwT cord round tlio body of theotbe; maq, who lay 
at the bottom of the vessel, and , ho was taken up in the «amo 
manner. Forester soon retiinied to his sen.s(‘s, whan*ho^vas* 
carried into th(> air; it was with more di(li«iilty that the other man, 
whose aiiimatitni hadrbf*en longer suspended,•w’as recovered; at 
length, however, hy laojjer,applications, his lungs played freely, 
ho stretched himself, looked roundf upon the'people*who were 
about liim with an air of astonishment, and wa.s some time before 
ho could recollect what had happened to him. • Forester, as soon as 
ho reeovemd the use of h|s« undorstandijig, was in extreme 
anxiety to know' w'hetlier the poor man, who went tVtwh for his 
key, had been saved. His gratitude to Henry, wheq^lio lieaia.^11^ 
that had Jia-ved, wavs ext>re,s.‘?e,d in the most enthusiastic manner. 

“ T aeted nke a nmdvnan, and you like a man of sense,” said 
Fdrester. “ Vou always know how to do good ; I do misvdiicf, 
W'lijgnevor I attempt to do gfJ'od But now, don’t (‘XpoctpHc^ry, 
that I shSiild give up any of my opinions tf) you, because you 
have saytul my lift. I shall always argue with you just as I did , 
before. Romeinber, 1 dg.spiso adtlrciift. I don’t yield a single 
point to you. ^ Gratitude shall never make me a sycophant. 

THB PLOWER-POT. i 

Kager to prove that he was not a sycophant, Forever, when 
he returned home with his friend Henry, took every possible 
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occasion to contradict him, with even more than his customary 
rigidity; nay, he went farther still, to vindicate his sincerity. 

Flora Campbell had never entirely recovered our hero’s esteem, 
since she had unwittingly expressed her love for Scotcli re(‘ls; 
bu^she Was happily unconscious of the crime she had committed, 
and was 'whollp intent upon pleasing her father and mother, her 
broyier HCenry—and herself. She had a constant flow of good 
ipirits, and the charming domestic talent of making every trifle 
a source of amusement herself and others; she was sprightly, 
without btiing frivolous, and tl^e* uniform sweetness of lior 
'temper showed that she was not im the least in the want of 
^flattery and dissipation to support her gaiety. Ihit Forester, as 
the friend of her brother, thought it incumbent upon him to 
discover faults in her which no one else could discover, and to 
assist in her education, though she was only one year younger 
than himself. She had amused herself the morning^hat Forester 
and her brotlicr were in the brewing vat, with painting a pasto- 
boaifl covering for the floweiv])pt which held the poor littki girl’s 
geianiutif Flora had hoard from her brother of his intention W 
place it in the middle ^of the supper-table at the ball^ utid she 
flattered herself that he would like to it ori^niuiited by lier 
hands at his return. She produqpd it after dinner. Henry 
thanked her, and her fatlici%Dd niotlier were pleased to see lier 
eagerness to q^Iige her brother. The cynical Forester alone 
refused his sympathy. He looked at the flower-pot with marked 
disdain., Arehibaldf who delighted to contrast himself with tin?" 
unpolished* Forester, and who remarked that Flora and her 
»brother weie both somewhat surprised at his unsociable silence, 
slyly said, “ There’s something in this flower-poL Mis» Camp¬ 
bell, which does not suit Mr. Forester’s correct taste ; I wish ho 
would allow us to profit by Ins criticisms.” 

Foreftiter vouchsafed not a reply.* 

“Don’t you like it. Foresterr* said Henry. 

“ No, he does not like it,” said Flora, smiling. ** Don't force 
him to say that ho does.” * 

“ Foice me to say I like what I doni; like!” repeated Forester; 

“ no,?I defy anybody to do that.” t 

“ But why,” said ,Dr. Campbell, laughing,—“ why such a 
waste energy and ma gnanimi ty about a trifle ? If you were 
^upon your trial for life or death, Mr. Forester, you could not 
look more resolutely guarded, more as if you had * worked up 
each corporal ag^ift to the terrible feat.' ” 

“ Sir,’^ said Forester, bore the laugh that was raised 
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against him with the air of a martyr, ** I can hear even your 
ridicule in the cause of truth.” The laugh continued, at the 
solemnity with which he pronounced these words. ** I think,” 
p\irsucd Forester, “that tliose who do not respect tmtli in trifles 
will never respect it in matters of consequence.” • • 

Archibahl Mackenzie laughi^ more loudly, qj^d with affecta¬ 
tion, at this speech; and Henry and Dr. Campbelrs laughter 
instantly ceased. 

“Do not mistake us,” said Dr. Campbell; “we did not laugl^ 
at your principles, we only laughed at your mannori’^ • 

“And are not principl*^ bf rather more consequence than 
manners ? ” said Forester. * 

“ Of infinitely more consequence,” satd Dr. Campbell; “ hut' 
why, to excellent principles, may we not add agreea^e manners? 
Why should not truth he amiable, as well a*s respectable? You, 
that liavo such enlarged views for the good df the whole human 
race, are, 1 Aake no doubt, desirous that your i(pllo\^-creature8 
should love truth, as well as yoi^lovo it yourself ? ” • 

“ Certainly, I wish they did,”^id Forester. •• , • 

“ And Jiavo your observations upon tht feelings of others, and 
upon your own^^lcd you to conclude that we are most apt to like 
those things which alw^iys give us pain ? do you upon thill 
principle wish to make truth as painful as po’ssiblo, in order to 
increase our love for it?” 

“1 don’t wish to make truth painful,”said Forester; “but at 
‘'^the fKirno time it is not m^ fault people ^n’t hear pain. I 
think i>eople who can’t hear pain both of body and mind cannot 
ho good for anything; for, in the first place, they ■mil always,”* 
said FttKisieiv glancing his eye at Flora and her flower-pot,—* 

“ they will always prefer flattery to truth, as all weak people do.” 

At this saAasiic reflection, which seemed to ho aimed at tho 
sex, Lady Catherine, Mrs. Cibnphell, and all the ladies present, 
e^c9pt Fl«*a, began to speak at once in their own vindication. 

As soon as theye was any prospect of peace, Dr. Campbell 
resumed tiis argument in the calmest voice imaginable. r 
“But^ Mr. Forester, without troubling ourselves for Jbe pre¬ 
sent with the Sflaira of the ladies, or of weak i)eople, mayvl ask 
what degree of*unnecessary pain you think it the duty of a strong 
person, a moral Samson, to hear?” * 

“ Unnecessary pain! I do not think it is anybody’^ duty to 
hear unnecessary pain.” • 

“ Nor to make others boar it f ” 

“ Nor to make others boar it.” 
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“Then we need argue no further. I congratulate you, Mr. 
Forester, upon your becoming so soon a proselyte to politeness.” 

“ To politeness ! ” said Forestor, starting back. 

“Yes, my good .sir; real politeness only ieaclies us to save 
others fr^ unneaeamri/ and thin you have just allow ed to 
be Jour wish And now for the grand affair of Flora’s llowi'i- 
pot. YoAare^ot bound by politeness to tell any falsidiooda ; 
weall as she is, and a woman, 1 hope she (!.au bear to hear the 
painful truth upon such an important oecasion.” 

“Why,”§aid Forested, who at last suffered his features to 
relax into* a smile, “the truth •then is, that 1 don’t know 
whether the flower-pot be pretty or ugly, but I was determined 
>not to say it was prettyt” 

“ But wlw,” said Henry, “ did you look so heroically severe 
about the nmtter ^ ” • 

“The reason I Isoked grave,” said Forester, “was because T 
was afraid your sister Flora would be spoiled by aM the foolish 
comjjJimehts that were paid to her and her flowcr-i)ot.” 

“ Yon^ro very considerate t and Flom, I am sure, is much 
obliged to you,” said^Dr. Campbell, sniiling, “for Jl)eirig so 
clear-sighted to the dangers of female vanity. You wouhl not 
Ijien, with a safe conscience, trust the conrpletion of her 
education her iffother, or ^ myself ? ” 

“1 am sure, sir,” said Forester, who now, for the lirst time, 
seemed scnsibltf that he had not spoken with perfect propriety, 
“I would not interfere impertii^ently for the world. You arc* 
the bcst^u(Jges, only I thought patents were apt to he partial. 
Heijry has saved my life, and I am interested in everything that 
*bclongs to*him. So I hope, if I said anythi^ nn/c, you 

will attribute it to a good motive. I wish tlio flnwor-pot had 
never made its appearance, for it has made mo* app<;ar >ipry 
imi|prtipcnt.” • 

Iiora laughed with so much good humour at his o^d meHiod 
of expressing his contrition, that even Foregter acknowJcdg(id 
the Influence of engaging manners and sweetness oii temper. 
Hcflifted up the flower-pot, so as completely to screen Ijis face, and 
whilsk fie appeared to bo examining it, he said, in a low voice 
to Henry, “ She is above the foibles of her sex.” ' 

“ Oh, Mr. Forester, •take care ! ” cried Flora. 

“ Of what 1 ” said Forester, starting, 
e “ It isVo late now,” said Flora. 

. And it was too Jate. Forester, in his awkward manner of 
lifting the flowA-pot and i|ip painted case, had put his thumbs 
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into the mould, with which the flower-pot had hoen newly 
filled. It was quite soft and wet. Flora, when she called to 
liim, saw the two black thumbs just ready to stamp them¬ 
selves upon her work; and her waniinq only accelerated its 
fate; for tlici instant she siK>kc, tlie thumbs closed #iponcthe 
painted covering, and Forcstfr was the last ^.o perceive the 
mischief that he had done. ' 

There was no possibility of effacing the stains, nor was there 
time to repair the damage, for the ball was to commence in a 
few hours, and Flora was <jbliged to send her disfigiircd work, 
without having had ilie sjjftisfaction of hearing the ejaculation 
which Forester pronounced in lier praise behind the flowerpot. 

THE BALL. . « 

Henry seized the moment when Forester fi?as softened by the 
mixed elhic^ of Dr. Campbell’s raillery and Flora’^ guo^ humour, 
to persuade him that it would bo^porfcctly consistent with *)und 
philosophy to dress himself for a ball; nay, oven t»«dan(jp a * 
country-dance. The^w'ord reel, to which Forester had taken a 
dislike, lleiiry^ pindeutly forcbore to mention; and Flora, 
observing and artfullj^ iinitatiiig her brotlny’s prudence, sulf- 
stituted th(t word /iCf/s instead rcrla in *lier conversation. 
When all the party were ready to go to the ball, and the 
cairiagi's at the tloor, Forester was in Dr. Campbell’s study, 
‘"•reading the natural history of the elephant.^ 

“ Come,” said Henry, who had been searching rfor* him all 
over the house, “we are waiting for you: I’m glad to sce-vou. 
dresscehr eorae! ” 

“1 wish you would leave me behind,” said Forester, wdio 
ae,etncd to hftve relapsed into his former unsociable humour, 
from liaviiig been left hal£*an hour in his beloved snlitudo : 
norVouldclIcnry probably have prevailed, if he had not pointed 
to the print of tlic#elej)hani.* 

“ThatPmighty animal, you see, is so docile, that he lets him¬ 
self be guuled by a yoiftig boy,” said Henry; “and must 
you.” • o 

As ho spoke, he pulled Forester gently, who thought he’ 
could not show less docility than his favourite animal. When 
they enteival the ball-room, Ai'cbibald Mackenzie askecfFlora to 
dance, whilst Forester was considering where he should put his** 
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!iat. “ Are you going to dance without me ? I thought I Imil 
asked you to dance with me. 1 intended it all the time wo 
were”coming in the coach.” 

Flora thanked him for liia kind intentions ; whilst Arehihahl, 
wiHi a 4ook of triumpli, hurried his ])artner away, ami tlio 
dance began, tf’orester saw thisotransactioii in the most serious 
light, and it afforded him subject for mo<litation till at least 
Jjalf a dozen country-dances had been finished. In vain tlio 
“Berwick Jockey,” the “Highland Laddie,” and tlio “Fl.)W(*r.s of 
Edinburgh’^ere played; “they^sftited not the gloomy habit” 
of hia soul. He fixed himself beliind a pillar, proof ag.ainst 
music, mirth, and sympathy; ho looked upon the dancers with 
a cynical eye. At length ho foimd an amusement that grati¬ 
fied his pr<«3ent splenetic humour; he applied both his hands 
to his ears, cifectually to stop out the sound of the music, that 
he might enjoy the ridiculous spectacle of a numl^r of people 
capering <ibout without any apparent motive. Forester’s atti- 
tude*caught the attention of sgme of the company; imhicd, it 
wai strikingly awkward. Ilis elbows stuck out from his oars, 
and his head was sunk beneath his shoulders. Aichibald 
Mackenzie was cfoliglited beyond mea.sTire at Jiis figure, and 
jpoinied him out tjo his acquaintan(!e,witUall possilile ox])edition. 
The laiiglf and the whi.spei*circulated with rapidity. Henry, 
who was dancijjg, did not perceive wliat was going on, till hia 
partner said to him, “Pray, who is that strange mortal?’’ 

“My/riend,” cried Henry. t^'JVill you excuse me for one** 
instant?” ftnd he ran up to Forester, and rou.sed him from lii.s 
•singular attitude. “He is,” continued Henry, as he returned 
to his partner, “ an excellent young man ; and he^has superior 
abilities: we must not quarrel with him for triHes.^’ 

With what different eyes difl’erent people belddd the sirtne 
objfctst Whilst Forester had bflcn sto})ping his ears, Hr. 
Campbell, who had more of the nature of the laughii^ thaff of 
the weeping philosopher, had found much benevolent jileasure 
in .contemplating the festive scene. Not that !iny*‘folly or 
ridicule# escaped his keen penetration; but ho saw every tiling 
with %n indulgent eye; and if he laughed, laujjhnd in such a 
manner, that even th^se who were the objects of his i)lea.sjintry 
could sc^cly have foreborne to sympathise with his mirth. Folly, 
ho thought, could be felt as properly, and quite as effectually 
Corrected, by the tickling of a feather, as by the lash of the 
’ satirist WTien^ .£ady Margaret M'Greggor and Lady Mary 
M’lntosln for instance, had almost forced their unhappy partners 
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into a quarrel) to aupport their respective claims to precedency, 
Dr. Campbell, who was appealed to as the relation of both the 
furious fair ones, decided the difference expeditiously, and much 
to the amusement of the company, by observing, that as the 
pretensions of each of the ladies were incontrovertible^ and<)re- 
cisely balanced, there was but ^ne possible inetl^d of adjusting 
tlieir precedency—by their age. He was convinccra, he said, 
tliat the youngest l^y would, with pleasure, yield precedency 
to the elder. The contest was now which should stand, the 
lowest, instead of which should stsuid fhe highest, in J^he d«nce; 
and when the proofs of sqpidrity could not l)e settled, the fair 
ones drew lots for their places, and submitted that to chance 
which could not be determined by pruJbnce. 

Vorcster stood beside Dr. Campbell whilst all thi| passed, and 
wasted a considerable portion of virtuous indignation upon the 
occasion. “ And look at that absurtl erdature! ” exclaimed 
h\»rcstcr, pointing out to Dr. Campbell a girl v^ho \^s footing 
and pounding for fame at a jjiodigious rate. Dr. Cantpbcll 
turned from the pounding lady to observe his owni»(iaugl^ter,« 
Flora, aqd a smile o4 delight came over his countenance; for 
**parents are apt to partial^' especially these who have such 
daughters as Flora, jjer flight figure and jgracefnl agility Otr 
tnicted the attention even of mdliy impartial spectators; but 
she was not intent upon admiration; she seome^ to be dancing 
in the gaiety of her heart; and that was a species of gaiety in 
*^which every one sympathised, because it ^vas natural, and of 
which cveiy one approved, because it was innocent.* There was 
a certain delicacy mixed with her sportive humour, which, 
seemed to govern without restraining the tide of her spirits. 
Her father’s eye was following her, as she danced to a lively 
SiMstch tunt!? when Forester pulled Dr. Campbell’s cane, on 
^hich ho was loaning, and efltclaimed, “ Doctor, Fve just*thoiaght 
of ftn excellent plan for a tragedy.” 

“A tragedy !”• repeated Dr. Campbell, with unfeigned sur¬ 
prise ; ‘%re you sure you don’t moan a comedy ? ” 

Forester persisteil thjft he meant a tragedy, and yas pro¬ 
ceeding to o^en the plot. “Don’t force me to your tlagedy 
now,” said Dr. Campbell, “ or it wll infallibly bo condemned. 

I cannot say that I have my ImsMn on; and I advise you to 
take yours off. I^ook ! is that the tragic muse ? ” • 

Forester was astonished to find that so great a man as Di? 
Campbell had so little the power of abstnicthm: and he retired* 
to muse upon the opening of his tragedy in a recess under tho 
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music-gallery. But here he was not suffered long to remain 
undisturbed; for near this spot Sir Philip Gosling presently 
stationed himself; and Archibald Miickenzie, who left off danc¬ 
ing as soon as Sir Philip entered the room, came to the half- 
. intt^catgd baronet; and they, with some other young men 
worthy of ^theij^ acquaintance, b^igan so loud a contest concern¬ 
ing the nuihber of bottles of claret which a man might, could, 
or should drink at a sitting, that oven Forester’s powers of 
ifll)straction failed, and his tragic muse took her ilight. 

” Suppe^ IfcBupper! Ihank God exclaimed Sir Philij), as 
supper was now announced. “ Fd i^ver set my foot in a ball- 
roon^” added he, with several suitable oaths, “ if it was not for 
the supper.” • 

“Is that rational being?” cried Forester to Dr. Campbell, 
after Sir Philip had passed them. 

“ Speak a little l<fwer,” said Dr. Campbell, “ or ho will infal¬ 
libly provg his Jbitlo to rationality by shooting you, oT by making 
you slioot him, through the head.” 

• “JBut,*air,” said Forester, holding Dr. Campbell fast, whilst 
all the rest of the com^iifiny were going dc^jivn to suppoi*, “how 
can you bear such^ number of foolish, disagreeable people with 
patience?” , ^ , 

“ What would you have m«do ? ” said Dr. Campbell. “ Would 
you have me get up and preach in the middle of a ball-room ? 
Is it not as wml, since we are here, to amus(i ourselves with 
whatever can atford^us any amusement, and to keep in good * 
humour with all the world, especially with ours(!lves ? and liad 
jvo not bette^ follow the crowd to supper ? ” 

Forester went down to supper; but as he cros|ftd au ante¬ 
chamber, which led into the supper-room, he exclaimed, “If I 
were a legislator, I would prohibit balls.” • • 

“linA if you were a legislator,” Slaid Dr. Campbell, pointing 
to a tea-kettle which was on the fire in the antc-ebamber, fhd 
from the spout of which a grey cloud of vapour issued—“if you 
worp a legislator, would not you have stoppers wedged t%ht into 
the spou^ of all tea-kettles in your dominions.” 

“N^, sir," said Forester; “they would burst.” • 

“And do you think that folly would not hurst, and do more mis- 
ehief than a tea-kettle in the explosion, if you confined it so tight?” 

Forestd^ would willingly have stayed in the ante-chamber, to 
l^gin a critical dissection of this allusion: but Dr. Campbell 
banded him forwards into the supper-room. Flora had kept a 
(Mat for her father, and Heniy met them at the door. 
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“ I waa juat coming to see for you, sir,” said ho to his father. 
“ Flora began to think you wore lost.” 

“No,” said Dr. Campbell; “1 was only detained by a would- 
be Cato, wJio wanted ino to quarrel with the whole world instead 
of eating my sujipcr. What would you advise mo to eJt, Fldta ? ” 
said he, seating himself besid# her, t c 

“ Some of this trifle, papa.” And as she lightly removed the 
flowers with which it was ornamented, her father said, “Y^s, 
give me some trifle, Flora. Some clfcjyacter.s are like that trifle 
—flowers and light froth a\ ,the top, and solid gOOd sweetmeat 
beneath.” • 

Forester immediately stretched out^ his plate for somo*trifle. 
“liut 1 don’t see any use in the flowers, sir,” said he. 

“ Nor any bciauty,” said J)r. Campbell. c 

]<ore.sttir picked the irouhloitinne flowers put of liis trifle, and 
ate a (luanfjty of it sulhcie-nt for a Stoic. Towards the end of 
the supper, he look s(mio notice of Henry, who Ivid made several 
inellectual efforts to amuse liim«hy sucli slight strokes of%?it as 
seemed to suit the time, and ])lace. Time and place Vhre aever* 
liilvcn iwio Foj-(!stei V. (“onsideration. Jhn was .secretly displeased 
wilh his frieniii llenrj^ for having danced all Hie evening instead 
of sitting still; and la? locdcod at Henry’s puj’tner with a senflii- 
in/ing ey(‘, “ So,” said ho at lastJJ “ I observe L lia^e not been 

thought worthy of your conversation to-night: this is what 
tjmllamcn, polite (jimtlnnm, who dance reels, call friendship ! ” 
“If T liad tlionght that cm would ha^ taken it .ill that I 
should dance reels,” said Henry, laughing, “ I woiM have made 
the sacrilico of a reel at the altar of friendship ;«but we doiilt 

eome \o a %'iall to make sacrifices to friendship, but to divert 
ourselves.” 

If we can, said borester, sarcastically. And here he was 
p^^vented from reproaching his friend any longer, for 8f pafty of 
gentlcmdii began to sing catches at the desire of the rest of the 
company. * 

Foic^ier was now intejit upon criticising the nonsensical words 
that wore siijig, and lie was composing an essay upon tiie power 
of the ancient banis and the eflect of national musi^, when 
Flora’s voice inteiTiipted him. “ Brother,” said she, “ I have 
won my wager.’* The wager was, that Forester would not, 
during supper, observe the geranium that was plated in the 
middle of the table. • 

As soon as the company were satisfied, holh^with their supper 
and their songs, Henry, whose mind was always preseT^, and who 
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in the midst of luxury and festivity was awaho to the fceliujijs 
of benevolence, seized the moment when then*, was silence to 
turn the attention of the company towards the object, upon 
which his own thoughts were intent. The lady patroness, tlio 
'mistfess c4 the canary-bird, had performed her promise : sliu liad 
spoken to sivera^ of her acquaintance concerning tlui tyiannical 
» schoqjmistress; and now fixing the attention of tlie company 
U|)on the geranium, she appealed to Henry Campbell and hcggeil 
him to explain its history. A number of eager c,yes turned upon 
him itistantjj *5 and Forester felt that'if he liad been called \ipoti 
in such a manner, ho could not have uttered a syllabic. He now 
felt tiic great advantage of being able to speak, witliout licsita- 
tion or embarrassment, t)efore numbers. Wlieii Henry related 
the poor little girl’s story, his language and manner wore so 
unaffected and agreeable, that ho interested every one who lieard 
him in his cause. A subs(!riptiou was immediately raised; every¬ 
body was ^agci; to contribute something to the child who had 
been ^o ready for her old gi\iqj.linoihcr’s sake to part with her 
'favourito*geranium. The lady wlio superinlended the ehaiity- 
school, agreed to breakf».si tluj next morning at Dr. Cauiphcirs, 
and to go from hfs house to tJio school 4 )recisc^ at the liour 
Vflcien the school iq^tress usually se^ heik unfoi'tiiiiate scJiolars 
to their exttra task of spinning. 

Forester was ^istouishe*! at all this; he did not consider that 
negligence and inhuraaiiity are widely different. The lady 
patronesses liad, perhaps, been ratj^cr negligent in contenting 
themselves ifith seeing the charity-cliildrcii i^hoio wHl in proces¬ 
sion to chiiiijh, and they had not sulliciently inquired into the 
conduct of the schoolmistress; hut tas soon as facte worn 
properly stated, the ladies were cage.r to exert tlnunselves, and 
candidl}'^ ackuowJedgeil that they had been to blanilf? in trustwg 
so nflich'to the reports of the supcrliJial visitors, wlio ha<l filw^s 
declared that the school was going on perfectly well. ^ 

“More people who are in the wrong,” said*3)r. Campliell to 
Forester, “would bo corrected, if some people who are in ttm riglit 
had a little candour and patience joineef to their otlier virtues.” 

As the company rose from the Huppe^-tahh^, .Several young 
ladies gathered round^ the geranium, to admire Flora’s pretty 
flower-pot; the black stains, however, struck every eye. Forester 
was standing by, rather embarrassed. Flora, with her usual 
j^ood nature, refrained from all explanation, though the exclama¬ 
tions of “ How wasthat done “ Who could have done thatt** 
were frequently repeated. • 
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“ It was an accident,” said Flora; and to change the convef* 
sation^ she praised the beauty of the gemninm; she plucked one 
of the fragrant leaves, but as she was going to put it amongst the 
flowers in her bosom, she observed she had dropped her moss- 
rose. It was a rarity at this time of the year; it liras a*to8e 
which Henry Campbell had rjlisod in a conservitoiy.^of his own 
construction. ♦ 

“Oh, my brother’s beautiful rose!” exclaimed Flora. • 
Forester, who had been much pleased by her good nature 
about the stains on the flowfr-pot, now, contrary fb ‘his habits, 
sympathized with her coneern for the loss of her brother’s moss- 
rose; he even exerted himself so far^as to search undet the 
benches, and under the supper-table. He was fortunate enough 
to find it, and eager to restore the prize, he, with more than his 
usual gallantry but not with less than his customary awkward¬ 
ness, crept Jrom under the tabl(3, and stretching half his body 
over a bench, pushed his arm between two young kidio^ into 
the midst of the group which aurroundcil Flora. As^his arm ^ 
extended, his wrist appeared }jih.nd at the sight of thifkVrist all 
the young ladies shr^k back with uncqifivocal tokens of disgust. 
They whispered, the^tittered, and many expressive looks we:je 
lost upon our hero, wlft) still resolutely held ant the hand upon 
which every eye was fixed. “ IlerlS’s your rose! Is dot this the 
rose?” said ho, still approaching the dreadedthand to Flora, 
whose hesitation and blushes surprised him. Mackenzie burst 
into a loud laugh, and, in a•^vfllisper whicH all the ladies could 
liear, told Forester that “ Miss Campbell was afraief to take the 
rose out of his hands, lest she should catch from Mm what hef 
caught^fronutho carter who brought him to Edinburgh, or from 
some of his companions at the cobbler’s.” 

forester flimg the rose l^e knew not where, sprang over the 
be^h, rushed between Flora and anotlier lady, made tov^rds 
the door fh a straight line, pushing everything before him, till a 
passage was made*for him by the astonished crowd, who stood 
out of his way os if he hj^d been a mad dog. • 

“ Forester !^’ cried Henry and I)r. Campbell, who wefe stand¬ 
ing upon the steps before the door, speaking about the ladies* 
carriages, “what’s the matter? Where rfire you going? The 
carriage is coming to the door.” ^ 

“I had rather walk. Don’t speak to me,” said •Forester, 

“ I’ve been insulted—I am in a passion; but I can command, 
myself. I did not knock him down. Pray,*let me pass! ” 

Our hero broke from Dr. Cambell and Henry ^th the 
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Btrongth of an enraged animal from his keepeia, and he must 
have found his way home by instinct, for he ran on without 
considering how ho went. Ho snatched the light from the 
servant who opened the door at Dr. Cainphoirs, hiirrietl to liis 
.owH|apai|iment, locked, doubleddocked, and bolted the door, 
flung himsglf ii^o a chair, and taking breath exclaiuied— 

“ Thank God, I’ve done no mischief I Thank God, I didn’t 
knoc^ him down! Thank God, he is out of my sight! and I am 
c2>ol now—quite cool. Let me recollect it all.” 

Upon thp aoolost recollection, Forester could not reconcile his 
pride to his present circumstances.* “Archibald spoke the 
truth. Why am I angry? why was I angry, I mean?” He 
reasoned much with himself upon the nature of true and false 
shame; ho ippresentcd to himself that the disorder which dis¬ 
figured his hands was thought shameful, only lioc,ausc it was 
vulgar; that what*was vulgar was not, thendor^ immoral; 
that the young tittering ladies, who shrank back from him, 
were not supremo judges of rigj^t and wrong; that ho ought to 
•despise their opinions; and he despised them with all his 
might, for two or threu hours, as he walked up and down his 
room with unremitting energy. At length our peripatetic phi- 
loBopher threw himself upon his bed,/letefmined that his rojjoso 
should not»bo disturbed by i^ich trifles: ho had by this time 
worked hiraself^up to such a pitch of magnanimity, that ho 
thought he ccwild, with composure, meet the disapj)roving eyes 
of millions of his fellow creaturei; ,but he was alone when ho 
formed tins «rroncous estimate of the strcaigth of the human 
ipind. We^ied with passion and reason, ho fell asleep, 
dreamed that he was continually presenting liowerf, whibh no¬ 
body would accept; wakened at the imaginary repetition of 
Archibald’s laugh, composed himself again to sleep, and dreamtd 
that ^e was in a glover’s shop, tijring on gloves, a?id tlipt, 
amongst a hundred pairs which he pulled on, he couUf not find 
one that would fit him. Just as he tore the* last pair iu his 
hurry, ho awakened, shook off his foolish dream, saw fho sun 
rising beWeen two chimneys, many feet below J|is window; 
recolleoAed that in a short time ho should be summoned to 
breakfast; that all the lady patronesses were to be at this 
breakfast; that he coufd not breakfast in gloves; tlmt Archi¬ 
bald woul{ perhaps again laugh, and Flora perhaps again shrink 
bftek. He reproached himself for his weakness in foreseeing and 
dreading this scene. • His aversion to lady ])atrones8e8 and to 
^;Bdl8 was never St a more lormidable height: he sighed for 
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liborty artd inrlopcndonco, which he persuaded himself were not 
to be had in his present situation. In one of his long walks, 
he rciiKMiibcircd to have seen, at some miles’ distance from the 
town of Kdiiiburgh, on the road to Leith, a gardener and his 
boy, wlio were singing at their work. These men ap^eare^. to 
iorosttir to bo yet hai)[)ier than the cobbler, wl||) foynerly was 
the object of his admiration ; and he was persuaded that he 
should be much happier at the gaitlcner’s cottage than he ct)uld 
dver be at Dr. (janii)boirs house. 

“I am not lit,” said ho*to himself “to live amongst*tV/Ze 
gentlmien and /(ulies. I fdiould be happy, if I were a useful 
member of society: a gardener is ta useful member of society j 
and I will be a gardener, and live witli gardeners.” 

Vorcster threw off tlio clothes which lie had worn on the pre¬ 
ceding niglit at lhc‘ fatal ball, dressed himself in his old coat, 
tied up a st^all bundle of linen, and took th% road to Leith. 

BUEAHFAST, 

• • * 

When iroTiiy fouml that Forester wais not in his room in the 
moiiiiug, he cfgu'Iuded that he had rambled cut towards Salis¬ 
bury (haigs, wdiitlier he t^jlked the preceding day of going to 
botanize. • * « 

“ 1 am surprised,” said Dr. Campbell, “ giat the young 
gentleman is out so early, for I have a notion ho has not had 
much sleep since wo pavt(‘(i,^UMless he walks in his sleep, for he 
lias he<!n walking over my poor head half the night*” * 

Lreakfast wont on—no Forisstcr appeared. J.(a^y Gathering 
began Ho fqjiT that he had broken his neck upon Salisbury 
Craigs, .and related all the falls she had over hud, or had ever 
Ixlbii near haviiig, in carriagi's, on horseback or otherwise. She 
thgri onteri'd into the geogiftphy of Salisbury Craigs, and l^gaii 
to uisputf upon the piol)ahility of his having fallen to the east 
or to the Avost. • 

“Mj^doar I^ady Catherine,” said Dr. Campbell, “we are not 
sure that ho^ias been npoii Salisbury Craigs j whether he fi.ave 
fallen to the cast or to the Avest, avc cannot, therefore, osnveni- 
eiitly settle.” 

Cut Lady Catherine, AA'hoso prudential imagination travelled 
fiist, went on to inquire of Dr, Campbell to Avhonf the great 
horester Fstate would go, in case of any accident having hap¬ 
pened, or happening, to the young gentlenmn, befove ha should 
come of age. • 
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Br. Campbell was preparing to give her ladyship satisfaction 
upon this point, when a servant put a letter into liis hands. 
Henry looked in great anxiety. Hr. Campltell glanced his eyo 
over the letter, put it into his pocket, and desired tlie servant 
to sbow tke person who brought the letter into his study. 

“It’s op^y ajittlo boy,” said «\.rchiba!d; “I saw him as I 
passed throdgh tlio hall.” 

“tJannot a little boy go into my study 1” said Or. Camp¬ 
bell, coolly. ^ 

Arshibal\J.’£»curiosity was strongly hxeited, and he slij)pod out 
of the room a few minutes afterwsml, rcsolve«l to speak to 
the bpy, and to discover tlio purpose of his embassy. Ihit 
Dr. Campbell was behind him, beh)ro he wjis aware of his 
approach; a|^d just as Archibald began to cross-examine the 
boy in these words: “So you came from a young man wlio is 
about my size?” Dr. Camphell put both his hamW upcm his 
shoulders,, sayiyg, “He eame from a young man who does 
not in the least resemble you, believe me, ISlr. Archibald 
►Mackenzie*” 

Archibald started, turned round, and was so ahashed*hy the 
civilly contemptuods look with which Dr. Camplxrfl pronounced 
these words, that lyi retired from the stJldy without even at¬ 
tempting any of his usual cqui^cating apologies for his intrusion. 
Dr. Campbell n^w read the letter, which he had in his pocket. 
It was as follows:— 

“ Dbau Sib,••T hough I have quitted your house thus abruptly, I am 
not insensible of your kindness. For the step [ have taken, i can oiler 
rib apology meftly to my guanlian; but you have treated ia«*, Dr.iCaiiip- 
bell, as your friend, and 1 shall lay my whole soul open to you. 

“Notwithstanding your kindness—notwithstanding the friendship of 
your son Henry, whose excellent qualities I know how to value—I imftt 
ingenuously own to you that I have been rfar from happy in your house. 
1 feel^hat I cannot be at case in the vortex of dissipation; aiiiL the mil'e 
I see of the higher ranks of society, tl»o more 1 regret that 1 was born a 
gentleman. Neither my birth nor my fortune'sliall, however, restrain mo 
from pursuing that line of life which I am iiersuadcd leads to viftue and 
tran^ility. Let tliose who have no virtuous indignation obey the voice 
of Fashion! and, at her commands, let her slaves eat th^bread of idle¬ 
ness, tillJt*pall8 upon the sense ! 1 reproach myself with Ifaving yielded, 
as l have done of late, my opinions to the persuasions of Iriemiship; _iny 
mind has become euervateif. and I must fly from the iat.al contagion. 
Thank heaven, I have yet ftie power to fly—1 have yet sutticient force to 
break my d^ius—1 am not yet reduced to the mental degen«‘racy of the 
base monarw who hugged his fetters because they were or pdd. 

# I am conscious of powers that fit ino for something better than to 
waste my existence in iv ball-room ; and I will not sacrifice my liberty to 
the absurd ceremouvs of daily dissipation. 1, that have been the laugh* 
ing-stock of the mean and frivolbus, have yet suffioieut manly pride ua* 
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extiDguished in my breast to assert my claim to your esteem; to assert 
that 1 never liavo or shall designedly commit, any action un¬ 
worthy of the friend of your hon. ' ^ 

“ I do not write to Jlenry, lest T should any way involve him in my 
misfortunes. JIo is formed to shine in the polite world, and his connec¬ 
tion with mo might tarnish the lustre of his character in the eyes of the 
‘ nioe-ju(lging fair.' I hope, however, that he will utterly disofrd m% from 
his heart, tliough I nan not danc%a reel, 1 beg that he will break open 
the lock of the trunk that is;in my room, and take tut o{*it my ‘Gold¬ 
smith's Animated Nature,’ which he seemed to like. ^ 

“ In my table-drawer there are my ‘ Martin's TiCtters on Botany,* in 
which you will find a number of plants that 1 had dried for Flora —JiiKti 
Flora C'ainpbell, 1 should After what passed last night, 1 can 

scarcely hope they will he aecej>ted : 1 would rather hanr^ them ^burned 
than refused ; fho’roforo, please to burn them, and say nothing more upon 
the suhiect. Dear sir, flo not judge liarshly of mo : I have had a severe 
conflict with myself heforo 1 could rcsolv^to leave you. But k would 
iiitheT that you'shoulil judge of mo with severity, than that you should 
extend to me the same species of indulgence with which you last night 
viewed the half-intoxicated baronet. * 

“ 1 can bear anything but contempt. 

, “ YourA, &c., Fokestbb. 

“P.S.—T trust that you will not question the bearer; he know's where I 
am: T therefore put you on your guard, I mean to earn irfy own bread 
as a gardener; I have always preferted the agricultural to the cuimnereial 
system.” • • 

< 

To this letter, in which the mixture of*sonse and extrava¬ 
gance did not much' surpri.se Dr. Campbell, he returned ihe 
following answer:— ^ <* 

“My dear cobbler, gardener, orator, or by whatever other name you 
choose to bo addres.seu, I am too old to be surprised at anything, other¬ 
wise I might have been rather su'rprised at sonie things in your eloquent 
letter. You tell me that you have the power to fly, and 'hat you do not 
hug your chains, though they are gold. Are you an alderman, or 
Daidalns? or are these only figures of speech? You iufoAn me that yc.u 
cannot live m the vortex of dissipation, or eat the bread of idleness, and 
that you are determined to be a gardener. These tilings seem to have no 
tieueAsar^ coftnection with each other. Why you should reproach your¬ 
self BO bitterly for having spei^ evening ox your life in a ball-room,— 
w^ich 1 Bupiiose is what you allude to wiicn you speak of avoutex of 
dissipatiofi,—1 am at a loss to discover. And why you cannot with so 
much honest pride^et unextioguished in your breast, find any occupation 
more worthy of your talents and as useful to society as that of a 
gardener, I own, puzzles me a liitle. Consider these things coolly. 
Beturn to dinner, aud we \i^ll compare, at our leisure, the advantages of 
the mercantilt and the agricultural system. 1 forbear to qux.8tion your 
messenger, as you desire; and 1 shall not show your letter to Henry till 
after we have’ dined. I hope by that time you will insist upon my 
burning it, which, at your request, 1 shall dcs with pleasure, although it 
contains several good sentences. As 1 am not yet sure you have departed 
this life, 1 shall not enter upon my office of executor. I shsol not break 
open the lock of your trunx (of which I hope you will some time, when 
your mind is less exalted, find the key), nor shaJl I stir in tiie difficult 
case of Flora’s legacy. When next you write your will, let me, for the 
sake of your executor, advise you to b»more precist in your direetioii% 
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for what can be done if you order him to give and bnru the aame thing in 
the same sentence? As you have, ainongfit your other luisfortunesi, tho 
misfortune to be born heir to five or six tliousmul a year, you siiould 
learn a little how to manage your own afiairs, lest you'should, ainongst 

J our jfoor or rich companions, meet with some who are not (luito so 
onest as yourself. 

‘ “M, iustfad of returning to dine with us, you should persist in your 
gardening schem^ I shall have less fsteem for your good sense; but I 
shall forbear«to reproach you. 1 shall leave you to leari\ by your own 
experience, if it be not in my power to civc you the ailvantages of n»ino 

S atis. But, at tho same time, I shall discover where you are, and shall 
form myself exactly of all your proceedings. This, as vour guardian, is 
my duty. I should further \farn you, tha^ I shall nob, while you choose 
to live in a ranif below your own. suppIj*you with yotir customary yearly 
allowance. Two hundred guineas a year wv^iild be an extravagant allow* 
ance in your present circumstances. 1 do not mention money with any 
idea dt inlluencing your geuorous mind by mercenary motives; but it fs 
necessary that you should not deceive yourself by inadequate experi* 
ments. You cannot be rich and poor at the same time. I gave you, tho 
day before yesterday, five t(jn-guinea notes for your last quarterly allow¬ 
ance. 1 suppose you hgvo taken these with you, tliereforo you cannot bo 
in any immediate distress for money. J am sorry, I oAvii^^hat you aru 
so well provided; because a man who has fifty guineas in his pocket- 
book gannot disttnotly feel what it is to be compelled to earn his own 
bread. • 

‘ ” Do not, my dear ward, think mo harsh ; my friendship for you gives 

rao courage to inflict presei^ pain, with a vIcav to^our future aiWantagit. 
You must not expeej to see anything of your friend Ifetiry until you 
return to ns. I shall, as his father and your guaiflian, re<f lest that ho will 
trast implicitly to my nrudence upon this qccasiwn; that ho will make no 
inquiries coiuerning you; and that he will Hl>stain from all connection 
with you whust you absent yourself from your friends. You cannot live 
amongst the viilga^ (by the vulgar, I moan the ill-cducatcil, tho ignorant, 
those who have neither noble soiitiments nor agreeable manners,), and at 
the same time enjoy thejdeasures of cultivated socie.ty. I shall wait, nut 
without aipniuty, till y^r choice be aoAded,—Believe me to be your 
■iucere friend And guardian, 

- . “H, Campbell, son," 


As soon as Dr. Campbell had dcspatcliexl this letter, ho 
returned to tho company. The ladies, after breakfasll, proceodid 
to th# charity-school; but Henry so anxious to learn 
was become of his friend Forester, that ho could .seari^Iy onj«?y 
the effects of his own benevolent e.xcrtions. It was with 
difficulty, such as he had never before expermneed, tHat Dr, 
Campbel^ obtained from him the promise to ^uspeiid all 
intercourse with Forester. Henry’s first impulse, when he read 
the letters, which his father now found it priujent to slnw him, 
was to search for his friend instantly. “I am. sure,” said he, 
** I shall able to find him out; and if I can but see him and 
speak’ to him, I know I could prevail upon him to return to 
ms,” 

**yes,” said Campbell,*" perhaps you might persuade him 

• * 3-~a 
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to return; but tKat is not the object; unless his understanding 
bo convinced, what should wo gain ? ” 

“It should be convinced. I could convince him,” cried 
Henry. 

“ I have, luy dear son,” said Dr. Campbell, smifing, •* the 
highest opinion of your logfc and eloquence^ byffc are your 
rejisoning powers stronger to-day than they wore yesterday? 
Have you any now arguments to produce ? I thought you had 
exhausted your wliole store without etfoct.” 

Henry paused. • • • • 

“Ilelievc me,” continifbd his father, lowering his voice, “I 
am not insinisible to your friend’s goe<l, and I will sny^reatf 
qualities. I do not leave him to sutfer evils without feeling as 
much perhajw as you can do; but I am convinced that the 
solidity of his character and the happinQSS of his whole life 
will <lep(;nil iqion the impression that is now made upon his 
mind by renlUirs. He will sec society as it is. *116 has ajjilities 
and generosity of mind which avMI make him a first-rate character,^ 
if liis friends do not spoil him out of false kindness, Henry.” 

Ihmty at these T^ords held out his 'hand^ to his father, and 
gave him theq)romisft which he desired. 

“]>ut,” added ho, still have hopes fsom your letter. I 
should not be surprised to see Forester at dinner to-3ay.” 

“I sliould,” said Dr. Campbell. • 

Dr. C.'impbell, alas! was right. Henry looked eagerly to- 
ward.s the door every time tt bpened, whelf they were At dinner; 
hut ho was continually disappointed. Flora, whose gaiety usually 
enlivened the evenings, and agreeably relieved h*r father an& 
brother aft A* their morning studies, was now silent. 

Whilst I^dy Catherine’s volubility overpowered even the 
j)liilosophy of l)r. Campbgl!, she wondered—slie never ceased 
w^inderir^—that Mr. Forester did not appear, and that tHb Dr. 
and Mrs. Campbell, and Henry and Flora, were not more 
alarim;^. She proposed sending twenty different messengers 
after him. She was ngw convinced tliat ho had not f&llen 
from iSalisbuiy Craigs, because Dr. Campbell assured «her lady¬ 
ship that ho had a letter from him in his pocket, and that he 
was safe ; hut she thought that there was imminent danger of 
his enlisting in a frolic, or, perhaps, marrying som© cobbler’s 
daughter in a pet. She turned to Archibald Mackenzie, and 
exclaimed—“Ho was at a cobbler’s; it could not be merely to 
nieml his shoes. What sort of a lassie is the cobbler’s daughter! 
or has the cobbler a daughter ? ” • 
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“She is hump-backed, luckily,” said Dr. Campbell, coolly. 

“That does not signify,” said I/idy Cath(‘iine; “I’m con¬ 
vinced she is at the bottom of the whole iny.slciy ---for I once 
lieard Mr^ Forester say—and Fm sure you must recollect it, 
FlorS, my aear, for he looked at y^u at the lime,— I once hoard 
him say, that Personal beauty was no merit, and that ugly 
peopte ought to be liked—or some siicli thing—out of 
hfinianity. Now, out of humanity, with hi.s odd notions, it’.s 
ten t(^one. Dr. Campbell, die marries jLhis hunip-hackod cobbl(*v's 
daughter: I’m sure, if I was his guardian, I could not rest an 
instant with such a thought in iny head.” 

“ Nor I,” said Dr. Campbell, quietly; and in spite of her 
ladyship’s astonishment, remonstrances, and conjeeture.s, he 
maintained His resolute composure. 

THB GARDENER. 

^ The gardener that lived on tlfb road to Leith, who had struck 
Forester’s fancy, was a square, thick, obstinate-eyed, har^ work-’ 
ing, ignorant, elderly man, whose soul was intent upon his iietty 
dsyly gains, and whoso honesty was of thaf “ coarse-spun vulgar 
sort,”* which aloiA can be ^jxpected fnjin imui of ujiculli- 
vated minds. Mr. M'Evoy, for that was the gardiuier’s name;, 
was both good-flaturcd and sellish; his views and ideas all 
centred in his own family, and his aHection was accumulat<*d 
and resorvcc^for two individuals,—^lis sou and his daughic.r. 
The son was not so industrious as the father; he was ambitious 
df seeing sonAthiug of the world, and he consorted ^vith ^^11 the 
young apprentices in Edinburgh who would condescend to forge.t 
that he was a country boy, and to rcmcml.'er that he cxpe(;t(iid, 
whei^his father should die, to be rickk Mr. M‘Evoy’s daughter 
was an ugly, cross-looking girl, who spent all the m^^ney tMit 
she could either earn or save upon ribands and, lino gowns, with 
which she fancied she could supply all the d(3fects of heijij)cr.son. 

This powerful motive for her economy operated incps.santly 
upon l^ef mind, and she squeezed all that couhl* i)ossibly bo 
squeezed far her private use from the frugal house)add. The 
boy whose place Forestsr thought himself so fortunate to supply, 
had left tin gardener, because ho could not bear to work and bo 
scolded without eating or drinking. 

, The gardener willingly complied with our hero’s first ro- 
' Mrs. Sarbauld’s Essay on the Inconsistency of Human Wishes. 
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quest; ho gave him a spade, and he set him to • work; 
Forester dug with all the energy of an enthusiast and” dined 
like a philosopher upon colcannon; but colcannon did not 
charm liim so much the second day as it had dono^the ^rst; 
and the third day it was yet l^ss to his taste; besides, he began 
to notice the diflerence between oaten and ^healion bread. 
Ho liow'Gver recollected that Cyrus lived, when he was £ lad, 
upon watercrosscjs—the black broth of the Spartans ho likowile 
roniembcrcd, and he wouldfnot complain; he thq|.i"ht thjj-t he 
should soon accustom himi^lf to his scanty hommy faro. A 
nunilKT of t]jo disagreeable circumstances of poverty he had not 
estimated wlujn'he entered upon his*new way of life; and 
though at Dr. Campbell’s table ho had often said to himself, “I 
couhl do vtiry well without all tlieso things,” yet* till he had 
actually tried the experiment, ho had not tffea?* ideas upon the 
subject. J P(i missc'd a number of little pleasures and conveniences 
whifdi ho had scarcely noticed whilst they had every day 
presented tliemselvos as matter * of cour.se. The occupation of # 
diggings was lahorioqp, but it afforded ijo exercise to his mind, 
and he felt niost ^verely the want of •Henry’s agreeable 
conversation—he ha4 not one to whom ho could now 
talk of the watercrcsstjs of C 3 »’us, or tflb black broth of 
the iSparfans; ho liad no one with whom ho could dispute 
concerning the Stoic or the Epicurean doctrines, the mercantile 
or the agricultural system, l^any objections to the agricultural 
system which had escaped fiini, occurred now to hjs mind; and 
his compassion for the worms, whom he was obliged to cut in 
pieces 4 Conti\;ually with his spade, acted every hour more forcibly 
iipon his benevolent heart. Ho once attempted to explain his 
f(Mi>lings for ^ho worms to the gardener, who stared at him with 
all the insolence of ignoranfAe, and bid him mind his work,jwith 
a fbno ofc'iuthority which ill suited Forester’s feelings and love 
of independence. * 

“ Is ignorance thus to command knowledge ? Is reason thus 
to bo silenced by boorish stupidity ? ” said Forester to himfeelf, 
as he rccollAct(‘d the patience and candour with wh^ph Dr. 
Campbell and Henry used to converse with him. He began to 
think that in cultivated literary society*he had enjoyed more 
liberty of mind, more freedom of opinion, than ho coilld taste in 
the company of an illiterate gardener. The gardener’s sop, 
though his name was Colin, had no Arcadian simplicity, notliing 
which could pleaso the classic tastqof Forested, or which could 
recall to his mind the Eclogues of Virgil, or the golden age, 
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** Gentle Shepherd,”* or the Ayreshire ploiighman.+ Colin’s 
favourite holiday’s diversion was playing at {/of: this game, 
which is played with a bat loaded with lead, and ^vith a 
ball which is harder than a cricket-ball, requires nnudi strength 
‘andadexllfcrity. Forester used, sometimes, to accompany tlio 
gardener’s •son ito ihe ^here numbers of pt>o})Io t>f 

diffecpnt descriptions are frequently seen practising this divcr- 
^on. Our hero was ambitious of excelling at the game of {/({fr 
and as he was not particularly adroit, ho exposed himself, 
in his first* attempts, to the divcrs^fi of the apeclaiors, and he 
likewise received several severe blows. Colin laughed at him 
withodt mercy; and Forester could not help comparing the rude 
' expression^ of his new companion’s untutored vanity, with the 
unassuming planners and unaffected modesty of Henry Campbell. 
Forester soon took an aversion to the game of and recollected 
Scotch reels with less contempt. • 

One evening, after having finished his task of digging—for 
diggiflg was now become a taskr-he was going to take a walk 
* to a lake near Edinburgh; when Colin, who was at the same 
instant setting out fer the Links, ro«ghly insisted upon 
Forester’s accompanying him. Our hero,*wlio was never much 
dtsposed to yield ^o the ta.‘!tes of otheivs, •positively refused the 
gardener’s son, with some inff)rudent expressions of contciinpt. 
From this moniint Colin became his (momy, and by a thousand 
malicious devices contrived to show his vulgar hatred. 

Forestqr now to tiis great sifipvise discoveriMl that hatred 
could exist ifi a cottage. Female vanity, ho likewise presently 
„ perceived, wis not confined to the precincts of a ball-room; he 
found that Miss M‘Evoy spent every leisure mofnont*iu the 
contemplation of her own coarse imago in a fractiycd looking- 
glass. He once ventured to express his dislike of a mdfty- 
colotred plaid in which Miss M‘Evoy had arrayed herself Jor 
a dance; and the fury of her looks, and the loud-tonecPvulg^'irity 
of her conceit, were strongly contrasted with the recollection of 
Flora Campbell’s gentle manners and sweetness of temper. The 
painted aflower-pot was present to Ins imagination, and ho 
turned from the lady who stood before him, with an air of 
disgust which ho ha^ neither the wish nor the power to 
conceal. ^The consequences of offending this high-spirited 
damsel oisr hero had not sufficiently considered; the brother 

• • Ramsay. t Biirns, 

leo or co&mon near Edinburgh* 
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and sister, who seldom agreed in anyiliing else, now agreed, 
though from different motives, in an eager desire to torment 
Forester, Wlieiiever he entered the cottage, either to rest 
himself, or partake of those “savoury messes, wdiich the 
neat-hamlad Phillis dresses,” he was received with swllen 
silence, or with taunting re|)aoach. The old gardej^cr, stupid 
as he was, Forester thought an agreeable couiphnion ^com¬ 
pared with his insolent sou and liis vixen daughter. Tl^ 
happiest hours of the day, to our hero, were those which he 
spent at his work; his alftn’tious, repressed and ^ijappoifitcd, 
became a source of misery to him. 

“ Is there nothing in this world to which I can ntiacli my¬ 
self?” said Forester, as he one day leaned upon his spade in a 
melancholy mood—“Must I spend my life in t^ie midst of 
absurd altercations?—Is it for this that 1 have a heart and an 
understanding ?—No one hero comprehend^ one word I say—I 
am an obje^ of contempt and hatred; whilst my, soul is formed 
for th(i most benevolent feelings, and capable of the most feten- 
sive vi(5ws.—Anti of wliat st*rvice am 1 to my fellow-creatures? 
Fveu this stu])id gardener, even a comnv)!! labourcir, is as useful 
to society as l^m. (Compared with Henry Campbell, what am 
I?—Oh, Jlenry !—Flora !—could you see me ^t this instant, yefU 
wonM- j>ity me,” • 

iJiit the fear of heing an object of pity wal^inod Forester’s 
pride; and tlu)ugli he felt that he was unhappy, he could not 
bear to acknowleilge that hcihail mistaken tfic road to happiness. 
Ilis imaginary pictun; of rural felicity was not,*'to be sure, 
realized ; but he re-solved to hear his disappoiiitme|?t with fortU 
tude, tc fulfil’ his engagements with his master the gardener, and 
then to seek some other more eligible situation. In the mcan- 
tiiiee, his beilevoleiico tried to expand itself \ipon the only indi¬ 
vidual in this family wdio tfeahid him tolerably well: he ^rew 
foim of tlw^ olil gardener, hecausso there was nothing else near 
him to whicli he could attach himself—not even a dog or a cat. 
The oldt^man, whose temper was not quite so cnthusiastica^^ as 
Forester’s, lookeil upon ^lim as an industrious, simpVi young 
mail, above ttie usual class of servants, and rather wi.sl!xed to 
keep liim in liis .service because he gave him less than the current 
wages. Forester, after his late rcllcctious upon digging, began 
to think that by applying his understanding to the business of 
gardening, lie might perhaps make some discoveries which shoul($ 
excite his roaster’s everlasting gratitude, and hnmortalize his own' 
name. Ho pledged a shirt and a«'pair of stockings at a poor 
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Iwokseller’s stall for some volumes upon gardening; and these, 
in spite of tlie ridicule of Colin and Miss li«j studied 

usually at his meals. He at length mot with iiu ai:cuiint of some 
experiments upon fruit-trees, which he thought would infallibly 
Aialw tliGfgardcncr’s fortune. 

“ Did n#t yo# tell me,” said H)restcr to the gjirdoner, “ that 
cherjios were sometimes sold very high in l^dinhurgh ?” 

, “ i'ivo a penny,” said the gardener; and he wished, from the 
bottom of his heart, that jie had a thousand cherry-trees, but ho 
I)oss<!fesed onofconly. ^ * 

He was considerably alarmed when Forester proposed tf> him, 
as th« certain means of making his fortune, to strip the bark olF 
this cherry-tree, assuring him that a similar experiment had been 
tried, and h%d succeeded ; that his cherry-tree would bear twic(! 
as many cherries if he would only strip the bark from it. “ Let 
me try one branch an experiment—1 will try oiijj branch ! ” 
Hut the garclpner peremptorily forbade all experiments ; and, 
shutting Forester’s book, bad<^ him leave such nonsense and 
' mind his business. 

Provoked by this instance of tyrannical* ignorance. Forester 
forgot his character of a sei'vant-hoy, antk at leu^jili called his 
Blaster an obstinat^^ fool. • 

No sooner wore the.se wordi^ittcred, than the gardener eiiiptictl 
the remains of#his watering-pot coolly in F<»rester’s face, and, 
first paying him his wages, dismi.ssed him from his service. 

Miss J\|I‘Evoy, wlfO was at worl«| .seated at the door, made 
room most jSyfully for Forester to i)ass, and olnservod that she 
had long sin^e prophesied he would not do f(»r them. 

Forester was now convinced that it was imj)ossiWe to*^'eform 
a positive old gardener, to make him try new experiments ui»on 
cherry-trees, or to interest him for the progress of scionc<\ lie 
deplftred the perversity of human nature, and ho began, w^^fm 
ho reflected upon the characters of Miss M‘Kvoy and hl*r brotlujr, 
to believe that they were beings distinct from the rest of their 
species; he was, at all events, glad to have parted w'fth such 
odious campanions. On his road from* Leith to [[Edinburgh he 
had tifne for various reflections. 

“Thirty shillings, yieii, with hard, bodily labour, I have 
earned fgp one month’s service! ” said Forester to himself. 
“ Well, Iwvill keep to my resolution. I will live upon the money 
Peam, and upon that alone; I will not have recourse to my 
*bank-notes till yie*last extremity.” He took out his pocket- 
book, however, and looked ht them, to sec that they were safe. 
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“How wretched,” thought he, “must be that being who it 
obliged to purchase, in his utmost need, the assistance of liit 
fellow-creatures with such vile trash as this! I have been un¬ 
fortunate in my first experiment ; but all men are not like this 
selfish gardener and his brutal son, incapable of di^nterflated 
friendship.” ^ / 

Here Forester was interrupted in his meditations by a young 
man, who accosted him with—“ Sir, if I don’t mistake, 1 belicvo 
I have a key of yours.” ^ • 

Forester looked up at tnc young man’s face, alficlTrecolfected 
liim to bo the person who had nearly lost his life in descending 
for his key into the brewing-vat. « ‘ 

“I knew you again, sir,” continued the brewer’s clerk, “by 
your twirling those scissors upon your finger, jnst^ as'you were 
doing that day at the brewery.” , 

Foresterevas unconscious till this moment that he had a pair 
of scissors in his hand: whilst the gardener was‘paying h^m his 
wages, to relievo his maumU^ lioiite^ our hero took up Miss, 
M'Evo^’s scissors, which lay upon tho table, and twirled them 
upon his finger, as be used to do with a k^y. He was rather 
ashamed to pdteeivo that ho hail not yet cured himself of such a 
silly habit. “I tlionght tho lessc^i I got at%tho brewery,” said 
he, “ would have cured mo for ever of this foolish trick; but the 
diminutive chains of habit,* as somebody sifys, are scarcely 
ever heavy enough to be felt till they are too strong to be 
broken.” ** * * ^ . 

said tho astonished clerk. 

“ Oh, I beg your pardon,” said our hero, who ilbw perceived, 
by his counienance, that this observation on the peculiar nature 
of Jiho chainc’of habit was utterly unintelligible to him ; pray, sir, 
can you tell me what o’cloi^k it is 1 ” 
sf* Half after four—I am—sir,” said the clerk, producing his 
watch with tho air of a man who thought a watch a matter of 
some importance. “ Hum! He can’t be a gentleman; he has 
no watmi! ” argued he wjth himself; and ho looked at Forester's 
rough appar«l with astonishment. Forester had turtied back 
towards Leith, that ho might return Miss M‘Evoy her scissors. 
The brewer’s clerk was going to ].£ith^ to collect some money 
for his master. As they walked on, tho young man talked to 
our hero with good-nature, but with a species of Ikmiliaritv, 
which was strikingly different from the rcjspectful manner U) 

■ . ..— 1 .. 

* Dr. Joknaon’s Vision of Thisodore. . 
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which he formoily addressed Forester, when ho had seen him 
in a better coat, and in the company of a young gentleman. 

“ You have left Dr. Campbell's, then t ” said ho, looking with 
curiosity. Forester replied that ho had loft Dr. Campbell’s 
bec^e he preferred earning hi| own bread to living an idle 
life among?! gcfitlemen and ladies. 

Tlte clerk, at this speech, looked earnestly in Forester’s face, 
dhd began to suspect that ho was deranged in his mind. 

the gravity of oui* hero’s loc^s and the sobriety of his 
demeanour dA, not give any stronj* indications of insanity, the 
clorkj after a few minutes’ consideration, inclined to believe that 
Forester concealed the truth from him; that probably he was 
some dependent of Dr. Campbell’s family; that he had dis¬ 
pleased his friends, and had been discarded in disgrace. lie 
was conlirnicd in these suppositions by Forester’s tolling him 
that ho had just left the service of a garilencr; thal^he did not 
knowfc where to'fiud a lodging for the night; and that ho was in 
want of somo employment by ^ich he might support himself 
independently. 

The clerk, whob remembered with gratitude the intrepidity 
vuth which Forester had hazarded his ^lifo to *savo him the 
morning that he w?is at the brewery, and who had also somo com¬ 
passion for a young gentleman reduced to poverty, told him 
that if he could*write a good hand, knew anything of accounts, 
and could get a character for punctuality (meaning to include 
honesty m J|his word) from any creditable people, ho did not 
doubt that his master, who had large concerns, might find em¬ 
ployment fo/him as an under-clerk. Forester’s p^ido ^as not 
agreeably soothed by the manner of this proposal, but ho was 
glad to hear of a situation, to use the clerk’s gentcc! expression; 
and Jie moreover thought, that he should now have an oppor¬ 
tunity of comparing the commercial and agricultural systems.* 

The clerk hinted that ho supposed Forester would choose to 
make himself smart, before ho called to offer himself at the 
bretvery, and advised him to call about six, as, by that time in 
the evening, his master was generally at leisure. • 

A dinner at a public house (for our hero did not know where 
else to dine), and the* further expense of a new pair of shoes, 
and some^ther articles of dress, almost exhausted his month’s 
■^jages; ho was very unwilling to make any of thcs<3 purchases; 
.but the clerk assured him that they were indispensable; and, 
indeed, at last, 4iis appearj^co was scarcely upon a par with 
that of hi% friendly adviser. 
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THE BET. 

Before we follow Forester to tlio brewery, we must request 
the attention of our rea<lcr3 to the history of a bet of Mr. 
Archibald Mackenzie’s. ^ 

Wo have already noticed th!^ rise and progress of .this young 
gentleman’s acquaintance with Sir IMiilip Gosling. Archibald, 

“ Whose every frolic liacl some cTJtl ia view, * 

Ne'er play’d the but play’ll the rascal too.” * . 

k 

I 

cultivated assiduously the friendship of this weak, dissipated, 
vain young baronet, in hopes that ho iqight, in process of <timc, 
make some advantsige of his folly. Sir Pliilip had an unfor¬ 
tunately high opinion of his own judgment; an ofinion which 
he sometimes found it difficult to inculcate upon the minds of 
others, till Jio hit upon the compendious method of laying high 
wagers in support of all his assertions. Few people chose to 
venture a hundred guineas upon the turn of a straw. Sir 
IMiilip, in all such contests, came off victorious; and ho plumed 
himself much upoir the successes of* his purse. Archibald 
affected the greatest deference for Sir Philipp judgment; and, 
as ho observed that the baronet piqued himself upon his skill as 
a jockey, he llattcred him indefatigably upon this subject, lie 
accompanied Sir Philip continually in his lony visits to the 
livery-stables; and he mailo himself familiarly aciiuainiod with 
tlie keeper of tlio livcry-stcblt^, and evmi With the osljers. So 
low can interested pride descend [ All this paids Archibald 
took, and more, for a very small object. He had set his fancy 
upon Shwne^, one of his friend’s horses; and he had no doubt 
but that he should either induce Sir Philip to make him a 
prd^ent of tliis horse, or that he should jockey him out of it by 
so^e well-timed bet. ** ' 

In coullting upon the baronet’s generosity, Archibald was 
mistaken. Sir Philip had that species of good-nature which 
can lend, but not that which can give. Ho offered to lend Ahe 
horse to Arclybald most ^^illingly; but the idea of giving it was 
far distiint from liis imagination. Archibald, who at length 
despaired of his friend’s generosity, ha^ recourse to his other 
scheme of the wager. After having judiciously l^st a few 
guineas to Sir Philip in wagers, to confirm him in liiu extrava¬ 
gant opinion of his own judgment, Archibald, one evening 
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when the fumes of wine and vanity, operating together, had 
somewhat exalted*" the man of judgment’s imagination, urged 
him by artful, hesitating contradiction, to assert tin? most 
incredible things of one of his horses to whom iro had given 
the #ame W favourite. Archibald knew, from the bent authority 
—from the^jiiaster of the livcry-stilbles, who was an experienced 
jockoy, that favourite was by no means a match for Sawney; 
he therefore waited quietly till Sir Philip Gosling laid a very 
considerable wager upon the head of his “favourite.” Archi¬ 
bald immc(Ka>cly declared that ho (jpuld not in conscience—that 
he could not, for the honour of Scotland, give up his friend 
Sawrfby. , 

“ Sawney! ” cried Sir Philip; “ I’ll bet fifty guineas that 
I'avourite bents him hollow, at a walk, trot, or gallop, whichever 
you please.” . 

Archibald artfully affected to be startled at thip defiance; 
and, seemingly •desirous to draw back, pleaded his inability to 
^ measure purses with such a riclwman as Sir Philip. 

“Nay, my boy,” replied Sir Philip; “that excuse sha’n’t 
.stand you in stead, ^ou have a pretty little pony thefe, that 
Lady Catherine has just given you; if Jbu won*t lay mo fifty 
guineas, will you risk your pony against ifty judgment?” 

Archibald had now broug^ft his friend exactly to the jioint 
at which ho bad been long aiming. Sir Philip staked his 
handsome horse Sawney against Archibald's sorry pony, upon 
this wager, that f avdtirito should,\it4;ho first trials, beat Sawney 
at a walk, a trot, and a gallop. 

• Warmed with wine, and confident in his own judgment, 
the weak baronet insisted upon having the bet ^mmelliatcly 
decided. The gentlemen ordered out their hor.>igs, and the 
wager was to be determined upon th^ sands oi Leith. * 

Sft Philip Gosling, to his utter astoiiLshmeiit, foumi himvlf 
for once mistaken in his judgment. The treacherolia Archi¬ 
bald coolly suffered him to exhale his passion in unavailing 
oaths, and at length rejoiced to hear him consoling ^limself 
with the* boast, that this was the finsl wager ujJitn liorseflesh 
that lie had ever lost in his life. The master of the livery- 
stables stared with wqjl affected incredulity when Sir l*hilip, 
upon his Return from the sands of Leith, informed him that 
f avourite*had been beaten hollow by Sawney; and Archibald, 
his additional testimony, could scarcely convince him of tho 
tact, till ho put.two guineas into his hand, when he recom¬ 
mended hjs new horse Ss^vney to his particular care. Sir 
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Philip, who was not gifted with quick observation, did not take 
notice of tliis last convincing argument. Whilst this passed, he 
was talking eagerly to the ostler, who confirmed him in his 
opinion, which he still repeated as loud as ever, “ that Eavonrito 
ought to have won.” This point Archibald prudently avoided 
to contest, and he thus succeeded in duping t^d fluttering his 
friend at once. • 

“ Sawney for over! ” cried Archibald, as soon as Sir Philip 
had left the stables. “ Sawney for ever ! ” repeated the ostler, 
and reminded Msickenzio tthat he h*ad promise^ ^lim half a 
guinea. Archibald had no ifloney in his pocket, but he assured 
the ostler that he w’ould remember him the next day.. The 
next day, however, Archibald, who wal expert in parsimonious 
expedients, considered that ho had bettor dela^ giving the 
ostler his half-guinea till it had been earned by his care of 
Sawney. * 

It is thc^sual error of cunning people to take^ it for granted 
that others are. fools. This ostler liappencd to be a matoh for 
our young laird in cunning; and as soon as he perceived that it 
was Auchibald’s int(v:ition to cheat hipj of the interest of his 
half-guinea, he deter^nined to revenge himself in his care of 
Sawney. Wo shall hareafter see the success of his devices. 

THE SADDLE AND BUIDLE. 

Scarcely had Archibald lyTaekenzie been, two days in posses¬ 
sion of the long wished-for object of his mean soul* when he 
became dissatislied with his old saddle and bridl^, which cer¬ 
tainly did n,-*t, as Sir Philip observed, suit his new horse. The 
struggles in Archibald’s mind betwixt his taste for expense and 
hift; habits ol saving, were often rather painful to him. He had 
received from Lady Cathedno a ton-guinea note when he first 
calho to i)r. Campbell’s, and ho had withstood many tempta¬ 
tions to change it. One morning (the day that he had accom¬ 
panied ^fenry and Forester to the watchmaker’s) ho was so 
strongly charmed by thoi sight of a ■watch-chain and seals, that 
ho actually t^ok his bank-note out of his scnitriro at his-return 
home, put it into his pocket when ho dressed for dinner, and 
resolved to call that evening at the watchmaker’s to indulge his 
fancy by purchasing the watch-chain, and to gratify ,nis family 
pride by getting his coat of arms splendidly engraved upon tfca 
seal. Ho called at the watchmaker's in company with Sir 
Philip Gosling, but he could not agree ■with lum respecting the 
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price of the chain and seals, and Archibald consoled himself 
with the reflection that his bank-note would still remain, lie 
held the note in his hand whilst he higgled about the price of 
the watch-chain. 

' “Pi d-*-n the expense,” cried Sir Philip. 

“ O, I nund ten guineas as little as any man,” said Archibald, 
thrusting tne bank-note, in imitation of the baT(met, with af- 
fecte*h carelessness into his waistcoat pocket. He was engaged 
^hat night to go to the play with Sir Philip, and he was much 
hurried in dressing. IliS servant observed that his waistcoat 
was stained, and looked out anotlief for him, 

Nc^v this man sometimes took the liberty of wearing hia 
master’s clothes; and When Archibald went to the play, tlio 
servant dres|ed himself in the stained waistcoat to appear at a 
ball, which was given that night in the neighbourhood by 
some “gentleman’s gentleman.” The waistcoat was rather too 
tight for the servant,—he tore it, and instead of sfnding it to 
the washerwoman’s to have the stain washed out, as his master had 
^ desired, he was now obliged to send it to the tailor’s to be mended. 

Archibald’s sudden y^ish for a new s^jidle and bridle for 
'Sawney could not he gratified without ch*viging tlio bank-note; 
and, forgetting that he hail left it in the gocket of hia waistcoat 
the night that ho* wont to the play, he searched for it in the 
scrutoire, in whjph he was accustomed to keep his treasures. Ho 
was greatly disturbed when the note "waa not to be found in tlio 
scrutoire; he searched over and gve^ again,—not a pigeon-hole, 
not a draWei^ remained to bo examined. He tried to recollect 
yhen he had^last' seen it, and a length remembered that ho put 
it into hia wmstcoat-pocket when he wont to the Wfitchmakcr’s, 
—that he had taken it out to look at whilst he was in the shop; 
but whether he had brought it home safely or no, he could not 
precisely ascertain. His doubts upon this subject, however, he 
cautiously concealed, resolved, if possible, to make somebotly 
or other answerable for hia loss. Ho summoned his .servant, 
told him that ho had loft a ten-guinea bank-note in hin waist¬ 
coat-pocket the night that he went to the play, and that, ns the 
waistceat was given into his charge, he must be aflswerable for 
the note. The servant boldly protested that he neither could 
nor would be at the losS of a note which ho had never seen. 

Archibi0d now softened his tone, for he saw tliat ho had no 
chance of bullying the servant. “I desired you to send it to 
the washerwoman’s, V said he. 

“ And so 1 did| sir,” said t^e man. 
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This was tnie, but not the wholo tnith. Ho had previously, 
sent the waistcoat to the tailor's to have the rent repaired 
which it received the night tliat he wore it at the ball. These 
circumstances the servant thought proper to suppress, and he 
was very ready to agree with his mast(!r in accusing the'poor 
washerwoman of having stolhn the note. Thc*i waeherwoman 
was extremely industrious, and perfectly honest; she h’ld a 
large family that depended upon her labour and upon ho’* 
character for support. She was astonished and shocked at the 
charge that was brought tfgpinst her, and declared «that, If she 
were able, slie would rather pay the whole money at once than 
sulfer any suspicion to go abroail against her. Archibald re¬ 
joiced to find her in this disposition, and he assured her that 
the only method to avoid disgrace, a lawsuit, a»d ruin, was 
instantly to pay, or to promise to pay, the money. It was out of 
her power pay it, and she would not promise what she knew 
she could not perform. , 

Archibald redoubled his threats; the servant stood b^^ his 
master. The poor woman burst into tears; but she steadily 
declared that she was innocent, and ^ no jiroinise could lie 
extorted from,her even in the midst of her terror. Though she 
had horrible, perliap# not absolutely visionary, ideas of tKe 
dangers of a lawsuit, yet she had some conlidenco in the 
certainty that justice was on her side. Archibald said that 
she might talk about justice as much as she pleased, but that 
she must prepare to submit'-to** law. The woman .trembled 
at the sound of these words; but, thought* ignorant) she was no 
fool, and she had a friend in Dr. Campbell’s famdy, to whom 
she rci,olvc(5 to apjdy in her distress. Henry Campbell bad 
visited her little hoy wdien he was ill, and had made him some 
small present; ai\d though she did not moan to encroach upon 
Henry’s good-nature, she tlfbught that he had so much Ica't^iing 
that he certainly could, without its costing her anything, put 
her in the right way to avoid the law with which she had been 
threatel9ed by Archibald Mackenzie and his servant. 

Henry heard the story with indignation, such as Forester 
would have felt in similar circumstances; but prudencS' tem¬ 


pered his enthusiastic feelings; and prudence renders us able to 
assist others, whilst enthusiasm frequently defeat^ its own 
purposes!, an(l injuries those whom it w’ildly attempts io serve. 

Henry, knowing tho character of Archibald, governed hiti?- 
self acconlingly; he made no appeal to his 'feelings, for he saw' 
that the person must be deficient in humanity who could have 
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threatened a defenceless woman -with such severity; ho did not 
speak of justice to the tyrannical laird, but ho spoke of law. 
He told Archibald, that being thoroughly convinced of the 
woman's innocence, he had drawn up a state of her case, which 
she, in compliance with his advice, rvas ready to lay before 
Counsellor v-^naming the lirst Counsel in Edinburgh. 

• Th^ young laird repeated, with a mixture of iippi-»‘hf*nsion 
a^d suspicion, “Drawn up a case?—No! you can't Iniow luov 
to draw up cases; you art; not a lawyer; you only say this to 
bnlly Aic.” • • , * 

Henry replied that he was no lawyer; that ho could, i»ot- 
withstanding, state plain facts in such a manner, he hoped, as 
to make a case intelligihlo to any somsible lawyer 3 that he 
meant to sho^ what ho had written to his father. 

“ You’ll show it to mo lirst, won’t you 1 ” said Arcliihald, W'ho 
wished to gain time ^r consideration. « 

Henry j)ut thtj paper w'hich he had drawn Tip into his hands, 
and w^tod with a determined ciuntenance beside liim whilst 
^10 perused the case. Archibal<!\ saw that Henry had abilities 
and steadiness to go through "witbi the busimfss; the facts'* we re 
so plainly and forcibly stated that his liofjos ev«n from law 
began to falter, lli; therefore talked aboift humanity, said he 
pitied the poor woman; could ?iot hear to think of distri*‘-t 
her; but that, at# the same time, ho had urg«mt occu.'.ion ; , 
money 3 tliat, if he could even recover five guineas of it, ii 
would bo soinctliing. Jlc added, tha’.? he had deht.s W'hieh let 
could not in honour delay to dLscharge. 

.Now Jlonryjiad five guineas, which ho had reserved for the 
purchase of some additions to his cabinet of mincralc^y, and he 
offered to loud this money to Archibald, to pay the ^jjlehts that 
he could not in honour delay to discharge^ upon express coiT- 
dition»that he should say nothing more to the poor womaa 
concerning the bank-note. * 

To this condition Archibald most willingly acceded 3 and as 
Henry, with generous alacrity, counted the five guin(*as in^ his 
hand, thisjnean, incorrigible being said tb himself, “*What fools 
these bdbkish young men are, after all! Though he can draw 
up cases so finely, I’ve taken him in at last 3 and I wish it was 
ten guineas ^nstead of five I ” 

Fatiguod*vith the recital of the various petty artifices of this 
av£Rricious and dissipated young laird, we shall now relieve 
ourselves, by turnijig’from the Iiistory of mcanne.9s to that of 
enthusiasm. The faults of Ferester we hope and wish to see 
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corrected; but who can be interested for the selfish Archibald 
Mackenzie! 


FOUBSTEB, A GLEBE. 

We left Forester when was just going to offer hihisclf •. 
as clerk to a brewer. The brewer was a pi^dcnf man; and 
he sent one of his men with a letter to Dr. Campbell, to ftiform 
him that a young lad, whom ho had formerly seen in conipafiy 
with Mr. llenry Carnpht;Jl, and wlft), he understood, wgis the 
doctor’s ward, had applied io him, and that he should be very 
hap])y to take him into his service if his friends approved of 
it, and could properly recommend him. In consequence of 
Dr. Camj>b(drs answer to the brewer’s letter, Foreste]-, who 
knew nothing of the a])plication to his fricnds,*obtained the 
vacant c.lerkshij). Ho did not, however, flong continue in his 
n(;w ttHuaUdn. At first, he felt happy, when he found himself 
relieved from the vulgar petulance of Miss M‘Evoy apd her 
brother (jolin ; in comparison Vith their rude ill-humours, tho 
clcrk.*^ wlio wove Ins present companions, appeared patterns of 
civility. hard,,experience, Forosler was taught to know 

that obliging inanneps in our companions add something to the 
happiness of our lives. “My ©ind to mtfa kingdom is,” was 
once liis constant answer to all that liis friend Henry could urge 
in favour of the pleasures of society; but he Kow began to sus¬ 
pect that, separated from social intercourse, his mind, however 
enlarged, would utFord him hut a dri*ary kingdom,^ • 

He flattered himself that he could make a friend of the clerk 
who had fpunj his key; this young man’s iiamS was Ricliard- 
son; he was good-natured, but ignorant; and neither his 
ehlucation' nor his abilities distinguislied him from any other 
clerk in similar circumstcjices. Forester invited him tQ walk 
fo Arthpir’s Seat, aftei* the monotonous business of the day was 
over; but the clerk preferred walking on holidays in Prince’s- 
street; and after several ineffectual attempts to engage him in 
moral and metaphysical arguments, our hero discovered the 
depth of Ida comjjanion’s ignorance with astonishment, Once, 
when he found that two of the clerks, to whom he had been 
talking of Cicero and Pliny, did not know anything of these 
celebrated personages, he said with a sigh,— 

“But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 

Rich with the spoils of time, did lie’er unroll; 

Chill Penury repress’d th^ir noble rage, 

And froze the genial current of their souk” c- 
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The word pmury, in this stanza, the clerks at least under¬ 
stood, and it excited their noble rage; tlipy hintcid that it ill 
became a person who did not dress nearly as well as themselves 
to gi^e himself such airs, and to taunt his betters with poverty; 
they said tliat they supposed, because he was an lOnglisliinan, as 
^ they perccJVed %y his accent, he thouglit ho might insult 
Scotchmen as he pleased. It was vain for him to attempt any 
explanation; their pride and their prejudice combined against 
him; ^nd though their diSliko to him was not so outragiHius as 
that of the gamenor, gentle Colin, ^et it was quite sutficient to 
make him uneasy in his situation. Kichardson was as steady to 
him as could reasonably bo expected; but he showed so little 
desire to have “i/ic ample poffCy rich with the ftpoils of time,” 
unrolled' to iSm, that he excited our young scholar’s contempt. 
No friendships can l» more unecpial than those between ignor¬ 
ance and knowledge. We pass over the journal of*our hero’s 
hours,*which we*ro spent in casting up and verifying accounts; 
•this occupation, at length, he decided must be ijxtremcly in¬ 
jurious to the human understanding. “ All^the higher fa«idties 
of my soul,” said Im to himself, “ are absnjutely ijseless at this 
work, and I am reduced to a mere machiije.” But tliere were 
many other circumstances ir» the mcrcajitile aystem which 
i’orester had not foreseen, and which sliocked him extremely. 
The continual attention to petty gain, the little artilices which 
a tradesman thinks himself justiHed in practising upon his 
customers,*coijld not bo endured by his ingenmiiis mind. One 
morning, the brewery was in an uncommon bustle; the clerks 
were all in motion. Richardson told him that thoji expcictcMl a 
visit in a few hours from the gauger and the supervisor, and 
that they were preparing for their reception. Whejf the natiiro 
of th^se preparations were explained *10 Forester; when ho wm 
made to understand that the business and duty of a*brewers 
clerk was to assist his master in evading certain clauses in 
certain Acts of Parliament; when he found that to ^ick a 
gau^,r was thought an excellent joke, ^e stood in sihmt mr»ral 
astonishML^nt. He knew about as much of tliQ revenue laws as 
the clerks did of Cicero and Brutus; but his sturdy j)rinciplea 
of integrity could not bond to any of tlie arguments, founded on 
expediency which were brought by his companions in their own 
their master’s justification. He declared that he must speak 
to his master upon ^he subject immediately. His master was 
as busy as he c8uld possibly be; and when Forester insisted 
upon seeing him, he desired that he would speak as quickly at 

4—2 
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lie could, for that he expected the supervisor every instant. Our 
liero declared that he could not, consistently with his principles, 
assist ill evading the laws of his country. The brewer stared, 
and then laughed; assured him that he had as great a respect 
for the laws as other peopVi; that ho did nothing buU what 
every person in his situation was obliged to^do jSi their own 
defence. Forester resolutely persisted in his determkiaiion* 
against all clandestine practices. The brewer cut the matter shfirt 
by saying, he had not timp to argue but that he did not^choose 
to keep a clerk who was net in his interests ; tlT!at*ho supposed 
the next thing would be to betray him to his supervisor. 

“I am no traitor,” exclaimed Foccster; “1 will nbt stay 
another instant with a master who suspects me.” 

The brewer suiiered him to depait without riluctancc; but 
what exasperated Forester tlie most, wa% tlie composure of his 
friend Bfehardson during this scene. Richardson did not oiler 
to shake hands Avith him, when he saw him ^oing out of the 
hou.se ; for Richardson had a ^ootl place, and did not choose tq 
quarrel with his master for a person whom he now verily be¬ 
lieved to be, as he ]iad originally susp'ectedj^,insane. 

“This is’the wofld!—this is friendship!” said Forester to 
himself. 

llis generous and enthusiastic imagination supplied him 
with eloquent invectives against human natulc, even whilst ho 
ardently desired to servo his fcllow-croature.s. lie wandered 
through the streets of Edinburgh, indulging himfself. alternately 
in misanthropic reflections and benevolent projects. One in¬ 
stant he rpsolvcd to study the Liavs*, that he mij^ht reform t!ie 
revenue Liaa's ; the next moment ho recollected liis ohl passion 
fpr a desert island, and he regretted that ho could not be ship¬ 
wrecked in Edinburgh. 

The fsound of a squeaking fiddle roused Forester frW his 
reverie; ho looked uj), and saAV a thin pale man fiddling to a 
set cjj dancing-dogs that he A\'as exhibiting upon the flags for 
the amusement of a cijOAvd of men, Avomen, and children. It 
Avas a deplbrablo spectacle: the dogs appeared so Af-retehed in 
the midst of tlie merriment of the spectators, that Forester’s 
<iompassion Avas moved, and he exclaimed— 

*’ Enough, enough I—They are quite tired; hei e are some 
*Milf pence! ” ' 

*^110 shoAvmon took the halfpence; but several fresh spectators 
Avere yet to see the sight; and though the iexhausted animals 
were but little inclmcd to perform their^antic feats, ^their master 
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twitched the rope that was fastened round their necks so violently, 
tjiat they were compelled to renew their melancholy dance. 

Forester darted forward, stopped the fiddler s hand, ami began 
an expostulation, not one word of which was understood by 
the pirsomto whom it was addressed. A stout Lul, who was 
vexy impatient this iiiterruptiofi of his diversion, began to 
»abusc^Forestcr, and presently from words he proceeded to blows. 

forester, though a better orator, was by no nusans so able a 
boxer as his opponent, ^le battle was obstinately fought on 
both ^des;*lnit, at length, our youAg Quixote received what 
has no name in heroic language, but in the vulgar tongue 
is called a black eye; and covered with blood and bruises, ho 
was carried by some humane passenger into a neighbouring 
house : it was a printer and bookseller’s shop. The bookseller 
treated him with humanity; and after advising him not to bo 
60 hastily engaged to*be the champion of dancing-dogj^, inquired 
who he was, anil wlicther ho had any friends in Edinburgli to 
whom^e could send. • 

This printer, from having been accustomed to conv(*rso witli 
variety of people, was a ^ood judge of the 4 anguage of jfcntle- 
mcn; and though there was nothing else ifi Forester’s manners 
which could have betrayed him, he spoke iA such good language, 
that the bookseller was ccrtaifi that lie liad received a liberal 
cilucatioii. • 

Our hero declined telling his history; but the printer was so 
well ]deascd with his conversation,*thjtt he readily agreed to give 
him employment; and as soon as he recovered from his bruises. 
Forester was i^ger to learn the art of printing. 

“The art of^rinting,” said he, “has omancijiateif maifkind; 
and printers ought to be considered as the most rcspcqjbable bene¬ 
factors of the human race.” • 

Always warm in his admiration of every new phantom thit 
struck his imagination, he was now persuaded that printer’s 
devils were angels, and that he should be supremely blessed in 
a prijiter’s workshop. 

“ Wha 4 employment so noble ! ” said *he, as ho fij^st took the 
compo^ng'Stick in his hand; “ what employment so noble os 
that of disseminating knowledge over the universe 1 ” 

FOIIBSTER, A PltlNTEB. 

• It was some tijae* before our Kero acquired dexterity in his 
new trade: Jhis companions fowned, with amazing celerity, whole 
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aentenccs whilst he was searching for letters, which perpetually 
dropped from his awkward hands; hut he was ashamed of his 
former versatility, and ho resolved to he steady to his present 
way of life. His situation at this printer’s was far better suited 
to him than that which he had quitted with so muclv disgrist at 
the brewer's. Ho rose early^ and, by great iqflustiar, overcame 
all the difficulties which at first so much alarmed him. H^ soon« 
became the most useful apprentice in the office. His diligei^e 
and good behaviour recommended hipi to his master’s employers. 
Wlienever any work was bmught, Forester was gen^ for.* This 
occasioned him to be much in the shop, where he heard the 
conversation of many ingenious mcn,^ who frequented it; and 
he spent his evenings in reading. His understanding had been 
of late uncultivated; but the fresh seeds that ■\ierc now pro¬ 
fusely scattered upon tlic vigorous soil, took root and flourished. 

Forestci; was just at that time of life when opinions are 
valued for being new. He heard varieties of tho uiost contra¬ 
dictory assertions, in morals, iji medicine, in politics. 5 t is a 
great advantage to a young man to hear opposite arguments, to* 
hear Sll that can be said upon every subject. 

Forester n;) longer obstinately adluired to tho set of notions 
which ho had acquired from his education: he heard many 
whom ho could not think his ’inferiors in abilities, debating 
questions which ho formerly imagined scara^ly admitted of 
philosophic doubt. His mind hccamo more humble; but his 
confidence in his own powers, after having compared himself 
with numbers, if less arrogant, was more secure‘and rational: 
he no longer considered a man as a fool the momgnt he differed 
with him'“in opinion; but he was still a little inclined to 
estimate t]^o abilities of authors by the party to which they 
b6ioiiged. This failing was increased, rather than demiuished, 
1 ^ the company which heSow kept. *■ 

Amoifgst the young students who frequented Mr.-*s the 

bookseller, was Mr. Thomas-, who, from his habit of 

hlurtfT^g out strange opinions in conversation, acquired the name 
of Tom Raqfio™* nis head was confused between pplitics and 
poetry; his arguments were paradoxical, his dictiorl florid, 
and his gesture something between the spouting action of a 
player and the threatening action of a pugilist. ^ 

Forester was immediately cauglit by the oratory of this 
genius, from tho first day ho heard him speak. 

Tom Baudom asserted that “ this great globe, and all tliat it 
inhabits” must inevitably be doomed to destruction, unless 
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certain ideas of his own, in the government of the world, wore 
immediately adopted by nnivorsal acclamation. 

It was not approbation, it was not esteem, which Forestor 
felt for his new friend; it was, for the lirst weiik, bliiul, 
enthusiastic admiration; everything that ho had sooji or heard 
before, apQparccj^ to him trite anil obsolete; every ])iTson wlio 
spoke temperate common sense, ho heard with iiidilloriMice or 
contempt; and all who were not zealots in litcratui-e or in 
j^olitics, ho considered as persons whoso understandings were so 
narrow or ^wl^oso hearts were so depraved as to riiuder tlioiii 
“ unfit to hear themselves convinced.” 

Thpse who read and converse have a double chance df cor¬ 
recting their errors. * 

Forester, |post fortunately, about this time happened to meel 
witli abook which in some degree counteracted tlie inllammatorj 
ellccts of Kandom’s*conversation, and Avhich had a^hajipy ten 
dency to sober his cntliusiasm, without lessening his propimsit; 
to usdful exertions. This book:.^vas the “ Life of Dr. Franklin.' 

The idea that this great man began by being a priiite', 
interested our hero in h^s history; and whilst he followed, liim 
step by step, through his instruoting* narrative, Foreste 
sympathized in his feelings, and observid how necessary tin 
smaller virtues of order, econsmy, industry, and patience, wen 
to Franklin’s gjpat character and splendid success. He begar 
to hope that it would bo possible to do good to his fellow 
creatures without overturning all^x’#.ting iiistiiution.s. 

About *thi* time another fortunate eoincidence happened ii 
forester’s education. One evening bis friend Tom Kandorn 
who was printing a pamphlet, came, with a if[irty ^of hi 

companions, into Mr.-, the bookseller’s shop, enraged at th 

decision of a prize in a literary society to which they belonii^ei.] 

Ay. the young partizans who surrcftinded Mr. Random louc^; 
declared that they had been treated with the mos* flagran 
injustice; and the author himself was too angry to aflbct an; 
modesty upon the occasion. % 

‘^Woidd you believe it,” said he toiForcster, “jny essay ha 
not h»n thought worthy of the prize ! The medal lias been give] 
to the most w^rotched, lame, commonplace perhuinancc you eve 
saw. Ever3dhing in tlfis world is done by corruption, by jiarty 
by sosret fhtluence! ” 

*At every pause the irritated author wiped his forehead 
4 md Forester sj’mpathized in his feelings. 

In the midst dt the author’s exclamations, a messenger, cam 
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with the manuscript of the prize essay, and with the orders of 
the society to have a certain number of copies printed off with 
all possible expedition. 

Kandom snatched up the manuscript, and, with all the fury 
of criticism, began to read some of the passages \vhicll ho 
disliked aloud, r • 

Though it was nmrred in the reading, i'orester coulQ not 
agree with his angry friend in condemning the performance: it 
appeared to him excellent writing, and excellent sense. 

“ Print it—print it, thch, as fast as you can f that is^ your 
business—that’s what you arc paid for. Everyone for himself,” 
cried Random, insolently throwing thq manuscript to Eor\3ster ; 
and as Im Hung out of the shop with his companions, he added, 
with a contemptuous laugh, “A printer’s devil setting up for a 
critic! He may bo a capital judge of pica and roman, perhaps; 
but let not^ the compositor go beyond his stick.” 

“ Is tliis the man,” said Forester, “ whom I have heard so 
eloquent in the praise of candonr and liberality 1 Is tlil’s the 
man who talks of universal toleration and freedom of opinion, 
and who yet cannot'bear that anyone should differ from him in 
criticizing a •sontemfb ? Is this the man ’ who ■would have 
equality amongst alt his fellow-creatures, - and who calls a 
cojni)ositor a printer’s devil 1 Is %is the man who cants about 
//ifi ^Ji’e-emtnence of mind and the jieTfections intellect^ who 
takes advantage of his rank, of his siipportarSy of the cry of his 
partizans, to bear down the •voice of reason? ‘Let not the 
compositor go beyond his composing-stick ] ’ arM why not ? 
Why should not he be a judge of writing ? ” At tliis retlectioni 
Forestdr eag^jrly took up the manuscript, which had been flung 
at his feet. , All his indignant feelings instantly changed into 
deKghtful exultation j ho saw the hand, he read the name, of 
H^nry Campbell. The title of the manuscript was, “Ati Essay 
€m ike Iftst Methods of Reforming Abuses.^* This was the 
subject proposed by the society; and Henry had written upon 
the qv^Cstion with so much moderation, and yet with such 
unequivocal decision—halil shown himself the friend of rational 
liberty—that all the members of the society wdio wefo liot 
borne away by their prejudices, were unanimous in their 
preference of this perfoimance. , 

Random’s declamation only inflamed the minds of his own 
tartizans. Good judges of writing exclaimed, as they read it, 

This is all very fine, but what would this njan be at ? His ‘ 
iolcnce hurts the cause he wishes to support.” 
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Forester reed Henry Campbell's essay with all the avidity of 
friendship: he read it again and again; his generous soul was 
incapable of envy; and whilst he admircil, lie was coiivincotl 
by the force of reason. 

Hflfe master desired that he wouM set abo\it the essay early in 
the momirlg ; biit his eagerness for his friend Henry’s fame 
was aiich that he sat up above lialf the night hard at werk at it. 
He was indefatigable the next day at the bnsiiu'ss ; ami, as all 
hands^were employed on the essay, it was ilnished that evening. 

Forester fuMied his hands with delight when he had set the 
name of Henry Campbell in the title-page ; but an instant after- 
wardsThc sighed bitterly., 

“ I am only a priiiti’r,” saitl he to liimsolf. “ These just 
arguments, these noble ideius, will instruct and charm hundreds 
of my fellow-creatures. No one will ever ask, ‘'Who set the 
types ? ’ ” • 

Hi^ reflections were interrupted by the entrance of Tom 
, Random and tu'o of his partizai«s : he was extremely displeased 
to find that the printers had not hecn going on with his pam¬ 
phlet ; liis personal disappointments scerfled to increase the 
acrimony of his zeal for the public good^ he dmdaimed upon 
politics—upon the* necessity for the imiflediato jnibiication of 
his sentiments for the salvation of tin' states. 11 is action was 
suited to his wflrds; violent, and blind to eonse(juenc(“S, with 
one sudden kick, dcsignetl to express his eont.emj)t for tlio 
opposite iMU’t^, this jjolitical Aiiia.^c]iifr unfortunately overturned 
the form which contained the types for the newspaper of the 
next day, wlrich was just going to the press—a newspj^er in 
which he had written splendid paragraphs. 

Forester, happily for his philosophy, recollected tlie account 
which Franklin, in his liistory of J^iis own life, gives of tlio 
patieTice with which he once boro a similar accident. The 
printers, with secret imprecations against oratory, of at least 
against those orators who think that action is everything, set to 
work again to repair the mischief. \ 

Foresttr, much fatigued, at length congratuUhid himself 
upon having fini.shed his haixl day’s work; when a man from 
the shop came to iriqu\fe wliother three hundred cards, which 
had been# ordered the week before to be iirinteil off, were 
finished. •The man to whom the order was given Imd forgotten 
it* and he was goin^home. He decidedly answered, “No; the 
cards can’t be do#e till to-morrow; we have left work for this 
night, tha^k God.” , • 
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“ The gentleman says ho must have them,” expostulated the 
messenger. 

“ He m7ist not, he cannot have them. I would not print a 
card for his majesty at this time of night,” replied the sullen 
workman, throwing his hat upon his head in token of depaiture. 

“ What are these cards ? ” said Forester. « t 

“Only a dancing-mastcjr’s card.s for his hall,” said the printer’s ’ 
journeyman. “I’ll not work beyond iny time for any dancing- 
master that wears a head.” ^ 

The messenger then said ,he was desired to ask for the manu¬ 
script card. 

This card was hunted for all ove^’ the room; and at last 
Forester found it under a heap of refuse papers: his eye was 
caught with the name of his old friend Monsieur JPasgrave, the 
dancing-master whom he had formerly friglitencd by the skeleton 
with tlui l^cry eyes. 

“ I will print the cards for him myself; I am not at all tired,” 
cried Fore.ster, who wfis dctcrnvinod to make some little aitnenda , 
for the injury whicli ho had formerly done to tlio poor dancing- 
mastcl-. He resolved to })rint tlie cards for nothing, and he 
stayed up late to finish them. His companions all left him, 
for th(3y wore in a greut hurry to see, what in. Edinburgh is a rare 
sight, the town ilhiminatcd. 

These illuminations were upon account of aomc great naval 
victory. 

Foroslcr, steady to Monsieur Pasgrave’s cardvS, did what no 
other workman would have done—he finished foY him on this 
night of public joy his three hundred cards. Every now and 
then, }is he'was quietly at work, ho heard the loud huz/as in the 
street: his waning caudle sunk in the socket as ho had just 
potfcked up nis work. 

tiBy the direction at the bottom of the cards, he learned ivhere 
M. Pasgtovo lodged; and as he was going out to look at the 
illuminations, he resolved to leave them himself at the dancing- 
mastci^s house. a 

« Tlfis ILLUMINATIONS. ’ * 

The illuminaiions were really beautiful. Ho went up to the 
Castle, whence ho saw a great part of the old to^m, and all 
Princes-street, lighted iij) in the most splendid manner. Ho 
crossed the Earth-mound into Princes-street. Walking dot/n 
Princes-street, he saw a crowd of people 'gaUiered before th6 
lai^c illuminated window of a vonfectioners shop. As he 
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approached nearer, he distinctly heard the voice of Tom Eandom, 
who was harrangiiing the mob. The device and motto which 
the confectioner displayed in his window (lisi)l('ased tins gentle¬ 
man, who, beside his pnblic-spirited abhoiTonce, of all men of a 
party opposite to his own, had liJ^wise private «'ause of ilisliko 
to this c<>nfec'Moner, who had refused him liis danghler in 
maraiage. 

• It was part of Kandom’s new system of political jnstice, to 
revei^ge his own quarrels# 

The mob, who are continually, without knowing it, made the 
instniments of private malice, when tliey think tlnj ar(', acting 
in a public cause, readily joined in Tom Kandom’s cry of “iJown 
with the motto !—down with the motto ! ” 

Forester, ^ho by his lesson from the dancing-dogs had learned 
a little prudence, aii^ who had just printed H. Campbc/irs “ hssay 
on the best means of Reforming Abuses,” did not niix witli tl»e 
rabbjc, but joined in the entreaties of some peaceable passengers, 
who prayed that the poor man’t windows might bo si)ared. The 
windows were, notwithstandyig, demolished with a terrible crash, 
and the crowd, t!j^en alarmed at the mis^liicf they had d«me, 
began to disperse. The constables, wlio had bc?en sent for, 
appeared. Tom Random wys taken iiAo custody. Forester 
was pursuing his way to the dancing-master’s, when one of the 
officers of justAe exclaimed, “Stop!—stop liim I—he’s one of 
’em—he’s a great friend of Mr. Random’s—I’ve seen liim often 
parading.any-in-arm in lligh-str(?et ^ith him.” 

This, alas ! was too true. The constable seized Forester, and 
put him, with Tom Random and the ringleaders of^the riot, into 
a place of confinement for the night. 

Poor Forester, who was punished.for the faults (d his former 
friend and present enemy, had, duyng this long night, hu^ure 
for ^nuch wholesome reflection upon the danger of forming 
imprudent intimacies. He resolved never tfj w'allv again in 
High-street arm-in-arm with such a man as Tom Random. 

The constables were rather hasty in the conclusions thiy drew 
fron\J;hiife presumptive evidence. * * 

Our hero, who felt the disgrace of his situation, was not a little 
astonished at Tom Rsyidom’s consoling himself witli drinking 
instead o4 philosophy. The sight of this entJnisiast, wdien ho 
had comiHetely intoxicated himself, was a disgusting hut useful 
^ 4>ectaclo to our inj|lignant hero. Forester was shocked at tho 
* union of gross irico and rigid pretensions to virtue: he could 
•corcely bplieve that tjie reeling, stammering idiot whom he now 
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beheld was the same being from whoso lips he’bad heard decla* 
motions upon the omnvpotmce of intellect —from whose pen he 
had seen projects for the government of enipinjs. 

TJio daiieiiig-mastcr, who, in the midst of the illuminations, 
had regretted that lus cards c^uld not bn prijited, went earl^' in 
the morning to cmpiire about them at tlie printA’s. ‘ 

The printer had learnt that one of his boys was lakei; up 
amongst the rioters; he was sorry to liiid that Forester had* 
gotten himself into such a scrape; btt.t ho was a very cai^tious 
snug man, and he did not fchoose to interfere f hb left him 
quietly to be dealt with according to law. 

The dancing-master, liowever, was interested in finding* him 
out, because he AVfis informed that Forester liad sat up almost 
all night to print his cards, and that he had theni now in his 
pocket. 

jM. rasgu.ve at length gained admittance to him in his con¬ 
finement; the ofiieers of justice were taking him and Rapdom 

before Mr. W--, a magistrate?,' with whom examinations had 

been lodged by the confectioiicrj who had suffered in his 
windows. ' 

Piisgravo, -v/iien ho behold Forester, was surprised to such a 
degree, tliat ho could scarcely lipish his berw, or cxpres.s his 
astonishment, either in French or English.—“Eh, Monsieur!— 
moil Dieu!—bon Dicu!—1 hog ten million pardons—I am come 
to search for a printer who has my cards in his ])ocket.” 

Here are your cards,” said Forester, “ let me ,speak a few 
words to you.” He took M. Pasgrave aside—“ I perceive,” said 
ho, “that you have discovered Avho I am. Tliough in thd 
service of a printer, I have still as much the feelings and 
jirinciples of! a gentleman as I had when you saw me in 
Dr.’ Campbell’s liouse. have particular reasons for being 
an’Aious to remain undiscovered by Dr. Campbell, or any of his 
family —fow may depend upon it that my reasons are not dis¬ 
honourable. I reipiest that you will not, upon any account^ 
betray to that family. I am going before a magistrate, and 
am accused being concerned in a riot, which I did everything 
in my power to prevent.” 

“ Ah! Monsieur,” interrupted the dancing-master, “ but you 
sec de grand inconvenience of concealing your rank jad name. 
You, who are comme il faut, are confounded wdth \he mob: 

permit me at least to follow you to Mr. W-, the magistrate’; 

I have de honueur to teach les demoiselles bis daughters to 
dauco--doy are to be at my ball; dey take one Jialf-dozea 
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tickets; I must call dere wid my cards, and I sliall, if you will 
give me leave, accompany you now, and moutiou dat I know 
you to be un hommo comnio il faiit, above Ix'ing of an 

unbecoming action. I flatter myself 1 have .^oine inlen.-st wi«l 
de Hldics of de family, and dat ^oy will do me do favour to 
speak to nfonsiJirr leur cher p6re sur votro complc.” 

Forester thanked the good-natured dancing-masU'r, but lu! 
proudly said that he should trust to his own innoeeuco for his 
defer^ce. • 

M. Pasgfave, who had seen somotbing more of the world than 
our hero, and who was interested for liiin because he hiid om;o 
made* him a present of an excellent violin, and beeauso he had 
sat up lialf the night to print the ball cards, resolved not to 
leave him dhtiroly to his innocence for a defence; ho followed 
Forester to Mr. —’s. The magistrate was a slow, ])ompous 

man, by no means a good physiognomist, much less ?vgood jvulgc 
of character. lie was proud of his authority, and glad to dis¬ 
play the small portion of legakkiiowlcdge which ho ixjsseased. 
As soon as he 'w\as informed that some young men were luought 
before him who hjjd bc(?n engaged the prectiling night in a riot, 
lie put on all his magisterial terrors, aiTil assui'cd the confec¬ 
tioner, who had a private audience of liinf, tliat lie should Iiave 
justice; and that the person or persons concerned in breaking 
his Avindow or^windows, should be punished with the utmost 
severity that the law would allow. (Contrary to the humane 
spirit of ihe^British laAv, which sfiipjloses (U'ery man to bo inno¬ 
cent till he is proved to bo guilty, this harsh magistrate pre¬ 
sumed that every man wlio Avas brought before him Avas gudty 
till lie Avas proved to ho innocent. Forester’s appearance was 
not in his favour; he had been up all night, his Vair was dis¬ 
hevelled, his linen Avas neither fm(^ nor Avhite, his shoes’Atere 
thiclv-solcd and dirty, his coat Avas that in Avhicli he liad bueii 
at work at the printer’s the preceding day—it Avas In several 
places daubed Avith printer’s ink, and liis unAA’ashed hands 
hewjioko his trade. Of all these circumstances the slow >iircum- 
speej^ey* of the magistrate took cognizAnce, one by juno. Forester 
observed the effect which this survey produced upon his judge; 
and he felt that appearances Avero against him, and that appear¬ 
ances are*sometimes of consequence. iVfter having estimated 
his povefty by these external symptoms, the magistrate looked 
j(br the first time ^in his face, and pronounced that he had 
' one of the Avoiet countenances he ever behold. This judg¬ 
ment, on^e pronounced, hd proceeded to justify by wresting 
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to tho prisoner’s disadvantage every circumstance that ap¬ 
peared. Forester’s having been frequently seen in Tom 
Random’s company was certainly against him; the confectionei 
perpetually repeated that they were constant companions, 
that they were intimate friends, that they were continually 
walking together every Sunday, and that fciey ’often had 
come arm-in-arm into liis shop, fcilking politics; thali he 
believed Forester to be of the same way of thinking with 
Mr. Random; and that l\e saw him* close behind him, 9 t the 
moment tho ston<‘,9 were tmown that broke th(? windows. It 
appeared that Mr. Random was at that time active in encouraging 
the mob. 'J’o o[)poso the angry confectioner’s conjectural 
evidence, the hid who throw the stone, and who was now produced, 
declared that Forester held back liis ann, and said, ‘“My good lad, 
don’t bnuik this man’s windows; go homo quietly, here’s a 
shilling for*you.” Tho person who gave this honest testimony, 
in whom there was a strange mixture of the love of mischief and 
the spirit of generosity, was the very lad who fought with 
ForesU'r, and beat him, about tlio dancing-dogs. He whispered 
to Forester, “J3o you remember me? I hope you don’t bear 
malice.” Th6' magistrate, who heai*d this whisper, immediately 
construed it to the prisoner’s di.<\advantage.-^“ Then, sir," said 
he, addressing himself to our hero, “ this gentleman, I understand, 
claims acipiaintsince with you; his acquainUmce really does you 
honour, and speaks strongly in favour of your character. If I 
mistake not, this is tho lad whom I sent to tho Tplbooth some 
little time ago for a misdemeanour; and he is not, I apprehend, 
a stranger tq the stocks.” 

Forester commanded his temper as well as he was able, and 
obseijved, that whatever might bo tho character of the young 
man who had spoken in his favour, his evidence would perhaps 
bdthought to deserve some credit when tlie circumstances of his 
acquaintance with tho witness were known. He then related 
tho adventure of tho dancing-dogs, and remarked, that the 
testim^iy of an enemy came with double force in his favdur. 
Tho languagt and manner in which Forester spoke, %ui;^risod 
all who were present; but tho history of tho battle of the 
dancing-dogs appeared so ludicrous and po improbable, that the 
magistrate decidedly pronounced it to be “ a fabricaticni, a story 
invented to conceal the palpable collusion of the witnesses,’' 
Yet, though he one moment declared that he did not believe 
the story, he the next inferred from it that Forester waa 
disposed to riot and sedition, since he was ready to fight 
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vith a vagabond in the streets for the sake of a parcel of 
dancing-dogs. 

, M. PasgAve, in the meantime, had witli great good-nature 
been representing "Forester in the best light he possibly could to 
the ;^ung ladies, the magistrate’s daughters. One of them sent 
to beg to speak <o their father. M. Pasgravo judiciously dwelt 
upomhis assurances of Forester’s being a geutlennin; lie told 

Mr. W-that he had met him in one of tlie best families in 

Edinburgh; that ho knew he had^ some private reasons for 
concealing lihat he was a gentleman: “Perhaps the young 
gentleman was reduced to temporary distress,” ho said; but 
what^er might bo theses reasons, M. Pasgravo vouched for his 
having very respectable friends and connections. The magistrate 
wished to Iftiow tho family in which M. Pasgravo had mot 
Forester; but he wa|, according to his promise, impenetrable on 
this subject. His representations had, however, iSio desired 

effect upon Mr. "W"-; when ho returned to tho examination 

» of our hero, his opinion of hi^coimtenanco somewhat varie.d. 
He despatched his other business; hailed l^m Random o» high 
sureties; and when ForcSiter was the only person that remained, 
he turned to him with great solemnity^ hade Iflm sit down, 
informed him that he knew hijp to bo a gentleman ; that ho Wfis 
greatly concerned that a person like him, who had Kjsiioetable 
friends and coifncctioiis, should involve himself in such a 
disagreeable affair; that it was a matter of grief and surprise to 
him to sea a vouiig gentleman in such apparel; that he earnestly 
recommended it to him to accommodate matters with his friends, 
rfnd, above all things, to avoid the company of seditk)U3 j^rsons. 
Mucli good advice, bvit in a dictatorial tone, and in cold, j)om]»ou8 
language, he bestowed upon the prisoner, and at length dismissed 
him. “ How different,” said Forestc’; to himself, “ is this man’s 
xnethtid of giving advice from Dr. Campbell’s ! ” ^ 

This lesson strongly impressed, however, upon our hero’s mind 
the belief that external appearance, dress, manners, and the 
conn)any we keep, are the usual circumstances by whi?ih the 
worldUudge of character and conduct. < When he w'As di.smis.s(jd 

from Mr. W-’s august presence, the first thing he did was 

to inquire for Pasgrave:, he was giving the magistrate’s {laughters 
a lesson, a#d could not be interrupted; but Forester left a note 
for him, requesting to see him at ten o’clock the next day, at 
3A. — —, the bookseller’s. Now mortifications awaited our 
hero: on his return to his master, the bookseller’s, he 
was very ^oldly received. Ttfr. - let him know, in un- 
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qualified terms, that he did not like to employ anyone in 
his work who got into quan*els at night in the public streets. 
Forester’s former favour with his master, liis industry and 
talents, were not considered without envy by the rest of the 
journeymen printers, and th^y took advantage of his absence to 
misrepresent him to the bookseller: howeve*, when Forester 
came to relate his own story, his master was convinci'd tlpit he * 
was not to blame, that he had worked extremely liard the pr£^ 
ceding day, and that, far from having been concerned in a riot, 
he had done everything iii'liis power to proventr mischief He 
desired to see the Essay which was printed witli so much expedi¬ 
tion ; it was in the hands of the cor^petor of tho press; The 
slicets were sent for, and tho bookseller was in admiration at 
tho extraordinary correctness with which it wastprinted; tho 
corrector of the press scarcely had occasion to alter a word, a 
letter, or avstop. There was a fpiotation in tho manuscript from 
Juvenal. Ilcmry Campbell had, by mistake, omitted to name 
tho satire and line, and the author from which it was ’laken, , 
though he had left a blank in which they were to bo inserted. 
The corrector of the press, though a literary jjontleman, W'as at a 
stand. Fore?" or imniediately knew where to look for the passage 
in tbo original authof: lie found it, and inserted the book and 
lino in their proper place. His mxister did not sulTcr this to pass 
unobserved; he hinted to him that it was a pit'j a young man of 
his abilities and knowledge should waste his time in the mere 
technical drudgery of printing. “ 1 should be glad, pow,” con¬ 
tinued the bookseller, “to employ you as a corrector of the press, 
and to advance you according to your merits in the world; hutf* 
glanciiig his eye at Forester’s dress, “you must give mo leave to 
say that scjjno attention to outward appearance is necessary in 
ou'i' business. Gentlemen call here, as you well know, continu¬ 
ally, and I like to have tli’e people about me make a creditable 
appearaUxM^. You have earned money since you have been with 
me,—surely you can afford yourself a decent siiit of clothes and 
a clesiper shirt. 1 bog your pardon for speaking so freely ;.but 
I really bav,''. a regard fqr you, and wish to see you ggjb forward 
in life.” 

FORESTKU, A CORRECTOR OF^THE PRESS. 

Forester had not, since he left Dr. Campbell’s, 'Jieen often 
spoken to in a tone of friendship. The bookseller’s wcll-meimt, 
frank remonstrance made its just impression, and he resolved ttf 
make the necessary additions to his wardrobe; nay, ho even 
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went to a liair-dresser to have his hair cut, and brouglit into 
decent order, llis companions, the printers, had not been sparing 
in their remarks upon the meanness of Ids former a[)i)arel, uml 
Forester pleased liimsclf with anticipating the, respect tlioy would 
fecl'Jfor him wlicn he should api:iar in better clothes. “Can 
such trifles,” said he to himself, “ make such a change in the 
opinion of my fellow-creatures? And why should 1 light with 
4ho world for trilles ? My real merit is neither increased nor 
diminished by the dress I may happen to wear; but 1 see, that 
unless I wf(«tL'-till my life in combtiting the prejudices of super¬ 
ficial observers, I should avoid all those peculiarities in my 
external appearance Avhich prevent whatever good ipialities [ 
have from obtaining their just respect.” lie wjis surprisc«l at 
the blindncis of his companions, who could not discover his 
merit through the r(]ughness of his manners and the disadvan¬ 
tages of his dress; but lie determined to shine out u^lon them in 
the superior dress and character of a corrector of the press, lie 
wcnt’lo a tailor’s, and bespoke i/suit of clothes. He bought new 
linen, and our readers will perhaps hear with surprise, tl^t ho 
actually began to (jpnsider very seriously wjicther lie should not 
take a few lessons in dancing, lie li^d learned to dance 
formerly, and was aot naturally cither inactive or awkward; but 
his contempt for the art prevented him, for some years, from 
practising it; ai’fd ho had nearly forgotten his wonted agility. 
Henry Campbell once, when Forester was declaiming tagainst 
dancing, ti)ld him, tlmt if ho had learned to dance, and excelled 
in tlic art, Ins contempt for the trifling accoriii»lishmcnt would 
have more effect upon the minds of others, because itjcoukbnot he 
mistaken for envy. This remark made a deep impression upon 
our hero, especially as he observed that his friend Ilc^iry was^iot 
in the least vain of his personal graijps, and had cultivated hia 
uiidcfstanding, thougli he could dance a Scotch roel.^ Scotfti 
reels were associated in Forester’s imagination with Flora Camp- 
hell; and, in balancing the arguments for and against learning to 
dance, the recollection of Archibald Mackenzie’s triuinpliaiA look 
whcnjhe ied her away as his partner at Hie famous bill, had more 
influence [»erhaps upon Forester’s mind than his pride and ])hilo- 
sophy apprehended. began to have some confused design of 
returning, ^t some distant period, to his fiicnds; and ho had 
hopes thaff he should appear in a more aminble light to Flora, 
after lie had perfected himself in an accomplishment which he 
fancied she admi^pd "prodigiously. His esteem for the lady was 
rather dimmished by |;his belief; but still sufficient quantity 
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remained to excite in him a strong ambition to please. The 
agony he felt the night ho left the ball-room was snch, that he 
could not even now recollect tlio circumstances without con¬ 
fusion and anguish of mind. His hands were now such as 
could appear without gloves and he resolved to commence the 
education of his feet. 

M. Pasgravo called upon him in conse(|uence of the mdssago 
which ho loft at the magistrate’s; his original design in sending 
for the dancing-master wa?, to offer some acknowledgment for 
his obliging conduct, “M.’Pasgravo,” said lie,you have be¬ 
haved towards me like a man of honour; you have kept my 
secret; I am convinced that you wilf continue to keep it in¬ 
violate.” As ho spoke, he produced a ton-guinea bank-note, for 
at length lie had prevailed upon hims(^lf to have recourse, to his 
pocket-book, which till this day liad reinaiAed unopened. Pas¬ 
gravo stared at the siglit of the note, and withdrew his hand 
at first, when it was offered; hut he yielded at length,*when 
Forester assured him that he was not in any distress, add that 
he c(JUld ]>orfoctly vmll afford to indulge his feelings of grati¬ 
tude. “Nay.” continued Forester, wlio, if he had not always 
practised the maxim? of politeness, notwithstanding possessed 
that generosity of mind and goodrsense on which real politeness 
inu.st depend, “you shall not bo under any fjjligation to me, 
]\1. Pnsgrave; I am just going to ask a favour from you: you 
must teach me to dance.’.’ “ Wid do utmost pleasure! ” ex¬ 
claimed the ilclighted dancing-master; and the J^ioitrs for his 
attendance were soon settled. Whatever Forester attempted, ho 
pursue-i wiWi energy. M. Pasgrave, after giving liirn a few 
lessons, prophesied that he would do him infinite credit; and 
Forester fe\'t a secret pride in the idea that he should surprise 
h^s friends, some lime or oilier, with his now accomplishm^it. 

He cot>tmued in the bookseller’s service, correcting the press 
for him, mnr,h to his satisfaction; and the change in his per¬ 
sonal appearauec ]il{!ascd his master, as it showed attention to 
his advice. Our hero from time to time exercised his talenfs in 


writing ; and as he inseA('d his com]H)siti<Mis iimhjr ^ fliioitious 


signaiiiro in his master’s imwspaper, he had an op])ortunity of 
hearing the most unprejudiced opinioiif. of a variety of critics, 

who often came to reatl th(i })apeivs at Mr.-the bookseller’s. 

He stated, in short essays, some of tluisij arguments concernipg 
the advantages and disadvantages of politer css, luxury, the love 
of society, misanthropy, &:c., whiclj liad formeiiy passed between 
him and Henry Campbell; and he listened to the remarks that 
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were made upon each side of the questions. Itow it happoiicd, w<» 
know not; but after he had taken lessons for about si^ weeks 
from M. Pasgrave, he became extremely solicitous t.) have a 
6'olution of all his stoical doubts^and to fnrnisli himself with 
the best possible ar"uineiits in fawur of liivilized society. He 
could not Scar iflie idea that he yielded his {)i)inions to anytbin^j 
less^han strict demonstration; lie drew up a list of q\ieries, 
which concluded with the following question:—“ What siiould 
bo the dis^in^isliing characteristiejj of the higher classes of 
people in society?”—This query tvas ansAvored in one of the 

publifi papers a few days after it appean'd in Mr.-’s j)ape,r, 

and the ansAver Avas si.tflied //. G., a Frinut to Kven 

without these initials, Forester Avould easily have discovered it 
to bo Henry Cainpbeirs Avriting; and several strokes seenieil t»i 
bo so particularly addressed to him, that he. could not avoid 
thinking Henry had discovered the (]ueiist. The im[)ression 
whicl* arguments make upon the mind, varies Avith time and 
changcf of situation. Tho.se arguments in favour of subordi¬ 
nation in society, in favgur of agrecvible. nnainers, and attention 
to the ferdings of (fthers in the small as av( :A[ as in kluj great con- 
c<!rns of life, Avhich our hero had heard with iiidifle-reiico from 
Dr. Campbell and Ibmry in cinversation, struck him, Avheii ]n» 
saAV them in a 'j^rinted essay, Avith all I he foTn'. of conviction ; 
and he Avondcred hoAV it had hapjicned that he never before 
perceived tluiiu to be eonchisive. , • 

Ifo put* tW) neAvspai)er Avhicli contained this essay into his 
pocket; and after he had finished his day’s Avork, and had taken 
his evening lc.sson from M. Pasgrave, hii Aveiit outf Avitli*an in¬ 
tention of going to a favourite spot upon Arthur’.s S^at, to read 
the essay again at his leisure. » 

he AA\as stopped at the turn from the North Bridge! in^ 
Iligh-atrcct by a scavenger’s cart. Tlio scavcng<‘r, *vith Jii.s 
broom, Avhich had just SAvept the Ifigh-strcet, Avas clearing away 
a heap of mud. Taa'o gentlemen on liorscback, Avho Averc riding 
like*postilions, came up during this operation—Sir^l’liililt (ios- 
ling a».(l Archibald Maekenzio. Forester lia<l liis hafk toward.^ 
them, and he never looked round, because lie Avas too intent upon 
his OAvn melancholy tlfoughts. Archibald Avas imimited upon 
Sawney, tfb horse Avhich lie had hO fairhj Avon from liis friend 
Sij I’hilip. The half-guinea Avliich liad Ix'on promised to the 
ostler had not yet been paid; and the o.stler, determined to revenge 
himself upon Archibald, invented an ingenious method of gratify¬ 
ing his resentment: he taught Sawney to rear and plunge whon- 

6—2 
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ever his legs were touched by the broom with which the stables 
were swept. When Sawney was perfectly well trained to this 
trick, the cunning ostler communicated his design, and related 
his cause of complaint against Archibald to a scavenger who was 
well known at the livcry-stfiVsles. The scavenger cntcred*into 
his friend the ostler’s feelings, and promised to use hfs broom in 
his cause whenever a convenient and public oj)portunity should 
olfer. The hour of retribution was now arrived; the scavenged 
saw his young gentleman iij full glory^ mounted upon Sawney ; 
he kept his eye ujmui him, whilst, in company with the baronet, 
he came over the North Ihidgo : there was a stop from tho^meet- 
iug of carts and carriages. The instanlf Archibald came within 
reach of the broom, the scavenger slightly touched Sawney’s 
legs ; Sawney plunged and reared, .and reared and jpiungcd ; the 
scavenger stood grinning at the sight. Korestcr attempted to 
seize the hbrsc’s bridle; hut Sawney, who seemed determined 
upon the point, succeeded. When Forester snatched |it his 
bridle, ho ronred, then plunged^ and Archibald Mackenzie was < 
fairl^lodged in the. scavenger’s cart. Whilst the well-dressed 
laird floundered in Aho mud. Forester gava the horse to the 
servant who had now*ridden up; and, satisfied tlrnt Mackenzie 
had received no material injury, inquired no'farther. He turned 
to assist a poor w.asherworaan, who was lifting^a largo kasket of 
clean linen into her house, to get it out of the way of the cart. 
As soon as ho had helped her Jto lift the basket into her [nassage, 
ho was retiring, when he heard a voice at the baeje-door, which 
was at the other end of the passage. It was the voice of a child; 
and ho listened, for he thought he h.ad heard it before. “ The 
door is locked,” said the washerwoman, “ I know who it is that 
is knocking; it is only a little girl who is coming for a cap which 
Lh.avc there in the basket.” The door was unlockec^ and 
]^rcster,saw the little girl to whom the fine geranium belonged. 
What a number of ideas she recalled to his mind 1 She looked 
at him and hesitated, curtsied, then turned away, as if she was 
afraia she was mistaken, and asked the washerwoman if she 
had plaited her grandiifotheris cap. The woman sdarcbed in 
her basket, and produced the cap, nicely plaited. The littlo 
girl, in the meantime, considered Forester 'with anxious atten¬ 
tion. “I believe,” said she, timidly, “you are, or yju are very 
like, the gentleman who was so good as to-“ Yes,” inter¬ 

rupted Forester, “ I know what you mean.* I am the man Avh^ 
went with you to try to obtain justice from your tyrannical 
ichoolmistress; I did not do you any good. Hav% you seen. 
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liave you heard anything of -1 ” Such a variety of recollec¬ 

tions pressed upon Forester's heart, that he could not pronounce 
the name of Henry Campbell; and lie changed liis question. 
^‘Is your old graiidinotlior recovered?” “kShe is quite well, 
tha#k you, sir; and she is grow#young again since you saw 
her; pcrluips you don’t know how good Mr. Henry and the 
I* you#g lady have liecn to us. We don’t livo now in that little 
•close, dark room at the watchmaker’s. We are as happy, sir, 

as th^e day is long.” “But what of Henry?—what of-?” 

“ Oh, sir, hut^f you were not very busy, or in a great huriy—it 
is but a little way olT—if you could come and look at our new 
housfi—I don’t mean our house, for it is not ours ; but wo 
take care of it, and w'o have two little rooms to ourselves ; ami 
Mr. Henry * 111 ! Miss Flora very often come to see us. 1 wish 
you could coim^ to s^o how nice our rooms ar»',! The house is 
not far off—only at the liack of the meadow's.” “(♦(), show' 1110 
the w'ay : I’ll follow’ you,” said Forester ; after ho had satislied 
himsMf that there was no doitiger of his meeting any of Dr. 
Campbell’s family. 


TUB MEADOWS. 

' > 

Our hero accompanied the little girl with eager, benevolent 
curiosity. “Tliorc,” said she, when they came to the meadows, 
“do you see that W’liito house with the paling hchjre it?” “But 
that cannot bo your lioiiso ! ” “jNo, "no, sir ! Hr. Campbell and 
several gentlemen have the large room, and they come thcro 
twice a w’eek to teach something to a great nuyiy t^iildren. 
Grandmother can explain all that better to you, sir, than I can ; 
but all I know is, that it is our business to keep the room gireil 
and swept, and to take care of the^ glfiss things, which you’ll 
sec ;* and you shall see how clean it is—it was 1 swej)t it this 
morning.” 

They bad now reached the gate wliicli was in the ])aling 
beijre the liouse-. The ohl woman came to the tloor, cleani, neat 
and^liewful; she recollected to havciseen Forested in company 
with Henry Campbell, at the watchmaker’s; and this was 
suiTicient to make him^ welcome guest. “ Cod bless the family 
and all Uiat belongs to them, for ever and ever ! ” said the 
woman. •“This way, sir.” “Oh, don’t look into our little 
r8oms yet; look at the great room first, if you please, sir,” said 
*the child. « 

There a laige table in^tho middle of this long room, and 
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several glass retorts and other chemical Vessels were ranged 
upon shelves; wooden benches were placed on each side of the 
table. The grandmother, to whom the little girl had referred 
for a clear explanation, could not, however, tell Forester very 
exactly the uses of the rotortt\'’ hut she informed him that :Kany 
of the manufacturers in Edinhiirgli, sent their sfns Ivther twice 
a wc(ik; and Dr. Campin ',11 and iMr. Henry Campbell, and some 
other gentlemen, came by turns |to instruct them. Forestej 
recollected now, that he once hoard Henry talking to his father 
about a scheme for teach in*- the children of the^mmiufacfurcrs 
of Edinburgh some knowledge of chemistry—such as they might 
afterwards aj)ply advantageously to the arts, and cvoiy-day 
business of life. 

“ I hav(! formed projects, but what good have I ever actually 
done to iny fellow-creatures 1 ” said Forester to himself. \V^ith 
melancnoiy^jjteps ne walKcd to examine everything in the raom. 
“ Dr. Camiibell sits in this arm-chair, docs not ho ? and where 
docs Henry sit?” The old wo^^an placed the chairs fo^ him 
as thuy usually were ])laced. Upon one of the shelves there 
was a slate, which, aS it had hcen Avritten upon, the little girl 
had put by p^ry earefiilly ; there Avore some calculations upon 
the Aveight of diilercnt gases, and the ligiires Forester knew to 
ho Henryks; he looked at everyithing that Avas Henry's with 
pleasure. “ IJccause I used to be so rough iii* my manner to 
him,” said Forester to himself, “ I dare say that he thinks 1 have 
no feeling, and 1 suppose hb has forgotten mo by this time. I 
deserve, indeed, to be forgotten by everybody! How could I 
leave such friends?” (hi the other side of tho slate poor 
Forester saw his oavu name Avritlen several times over, in his 
friend’s hauihvritiug, and ho read tAVO lines of his OAvn poetry, 
wliuJh he remembered to liaAm repeated to Henry the day tliat 
they Avalked to Artlmr’s Seat. Forester felt much pleasure •from 
this littlo* ju’oof of liis friend Henry’s remembrance. “ Xow 
Avon’t you lof)k at our nice rooms?” said the child, Avho had 
waitecjiiwith some patience till he had done pondering upon .tho 
slate. 

Tho little rooms Avero well arranged, and their neatne^ was 
not now as much lost upon our hero as it would have been some 
months before. Tho old woman and her granddaughter, Avith 
all tlio pride of gratitude, exhibited to him several little presents 
of furniture Avhich they received from Dr. Campbell’s family. 
“ Mr. Henry gave mo this!—Miss Flora g&ve me that! ” was* 
frequently repeated. The little girl opened the door of her own 
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toom. On a clean white deal bracket, which “ Mr. Hvnnj had. 
put up with his own hands^” stood the well-kii(»wn j^cratiimn, in 
its painted flower-pot. Forester saw nothing' else in the room, 
.and it was in vain that both the old woman and lier jjrand- 
daugiiiter talked to him at once ; heard not a word that was 
said to hiii. TiJio flowers were all gone, and I lie. brown calyxes 
of Uio geranium-flowers reminded him of the. length of time 
^hidi had elapsed since lie had first .seem them. “ 1 am suvry 
there {ire no flowers to ofler you,” said the little girl, <ihserving 
Forcillor's mel'uiclioly look; “but^ thougld you did not liko 
geraniunis, for I remember Avhen I gave you a line flower in the 
watchmaker’s shop, you, pulled it to pieces and threw it on tlio 
ground.” “ I should not do so now,” said Forester. Tlie black 
marks on tJiG painted flower-pot had hcen eutinfly ellaecMl. 
Forester turned awa^, endcaveurctl to conceal his mriotion, and 
took leave of the place, as .soon as tlic grahjful inhabfianls wouM 
suffer him to depart. The reflection that he had wa.sted his 
time,•that ho had never dono«,ny good to any human hiuiig— 
that ho had lost opportunities of making both himseU and 
others happy, pressed upon hie mind; but*lus stoical pride still 
resisted the thought of returning to J)r. t)ampbeJf’s. “It will 
be imagined that yield my opinions from meanness of spirili,” 
said ho to himself: “Dr. Uainphell certainly has Jio farther 
regard or estccifi for me ; neither lie nor Ileiuy Iiave troubled 
themselves about my fate. They are doing good to more 
deserving^ objects; they are iiit«?lit hpoii literary pur.suits, and 
have not tinfb to bestow a thought on me : and Flora, I .suppose, 
is as gay as she is good. I alone am unhappy,—a^waiit^crer, an 
outcast, a useless being! ” 

Forester, whilst he was looking at the geraniitni, or soon 
afterwards, missed his handkerchief; the old woman and* her 
gran^daugliter .searched for it all over the house, but in vstSn. 
He then thought he must have left it at the washetwomaii’s, 
whore he met the little girl. Ho called to inquire for it, uj)on 
his, return to Edinburgh. When he returned to thi.s v^pman’a 
house fotf his handkerchief, ho foun^ her sitting upon a low 
atoo^in lier laundry, weeping bitterly; her children stood round 
her. Forester inquired into the cause of her di.strcss; and she 
told him, lhat a few minutes after he loft her, the young gentle¬ 
man whoviad been thrown from his horse into the scavenger’a 
cart was brought into her house while his servant went home 
•for another suit ^f Wothes for him. “ I did not at first guesa 
that I had over aeon the yeung gentleman before,” continued 
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alie; “ but when the mud was cleared from his face, I knew him 
to be Mr. Arcliibald Mackenzie. I am sure I wisli I had never 
seen his face then, or at any time. He was in a very bad 
humour after his tumble;, and ho began again to tlireaten me 
about a ten-guinea bank-nota, which ho and hi.s servant declare 
they sent in his waistcoat-pocket to l>e waslA'd. T[’m sure I 
never saw it. Mr. Henry Cauipbell quieted liim about ikfor a ' 
while; but just now ho began again witli me, and lie says Kb 
has spoken to .an attorney, and that ho will make me p^iy the 
whole note; and lie swoni .at me as if I had been tlie worst 
creature in the world; and God knows I work hard for my 
children, and never wronged any one in my days ! ” 

Forester, who forgot all his own melancholy reflections as soon 
as he could a.ssist any one who was in distress, bade the poor 
woman dry her teal’s, and assured her thaj- she had nothing to 
fear, for lui. would instantly go to 3^r. Campbell, and get him to 
speak to Mackenzie. “ If it is necessary,” said he, “ Til pay the 
money myself.” She clasped her hands joyfully as he spoke; 
and Pill her children joined in an exclamation of delight. “I’ll go 
to Dr. Campbell’s thjs instant,” said our hero, whoso pride now 
yielded to tiw desire of doing justice to this injured womjin: ho 
totally forgot himself and thoughbonly of her. “ I’ll go with you 
to Dr. Campbell’s, and I will speak to Mr. Mackon jie immediately.” 


A SUMMONS. 

Whilst Forester was walking through the streets, with the 
energy which the hope of serving his fellow-creatures always ex¬ 
cited in hito geiioroiis mind, ho even forgot a favourite scheme 
which had for some weeks, past occupied his imagination.^ He 
hkd formed the design of returning to his friends, an altered 
being in'his external appearance: all his apparel w'as now fin¬ 
ished, and ready for the grand day when he intended to present 
himself to Dr. Campbell, or nather to Flora Campbell, in the 
character of'^a well-bred gentleman. He had laid aside thq^dress 
and manners of a gentleman, from the opinion that they "were 
degrading to the character of a man. s soon as this prejudice 
liad been conquered, he was ready to resume them. Many wore 
the pleasing anticipations in which ho indulged himself: the 
looks of each of his friends, the generous approving eye of 
Henry, the benevolent countenance of Dr. Campbell, the arch 
smile of Flora, were all painted hf his fancy; and he invented 
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every circumstance that was likely to happen—every word that 
would probably bo said by each indivi^al. AVo aro sure that our 
readers will give our enthusiastic hejii crcjlit for hia forgetting 
these pleasing reveries, for his foMctting himself, nay, oven 
Florf^Campboll, when humanity anojustice called upon him for 
exertion. • * 

When he found himself in George’s-square, witlhii sight of 
©r. Campbell’s house, his heart beat violently ; and Ins suddiuily 
stopped to recollect liimself. He had scarcely stood a few in¬ 
stants, when a^hard, stout-looking*man came up to him, and 
asked him if his name wore Forester. He started, and answered, 
“Yes,*sir;* what is yoiH“ business with me?” The stranger 
replied by producing a paper, and desiring him to read it. Tlie 
paper, which*was half-printed, half-written, began with these 
wonls:— • 

“ You are hereby required to appear before me-•” “What 

is aJJJihis?” exclaimed our hero. “It is a summons,” replied 
the stranger. “ I am a constabift, and you will please to come 

witli mo before Mr. AY-. This is nojj the first time* you 

have lxn;n before liim, I am told.” To thi% last iimolont taunt 
Forester made no reply; but, in a firm tong, said, “ that ho wuvS 
conscious of no crime, but tlud# he was ready to follow the con¬ 
stable, and to apijpar liefore Mr. W-, or any other magistrate 

who wisheil to impiirc into his conduct.” Though he summonml 
all his fortitude, and spoke with composure, he was much aston¬ 
ished by Uiisju*o(;eediiig: ho coufd not help reflecting that an 
individual in society who has friends, an established character, 
and a homCj is in a more desirable situation than an uncoiurected 
being, wdio has no one to answer for his conduct, no one to re¬ 
joice ill his success or to sympathize in his misfortuifcs. “.^h. 
Dr. Cj^mpbell! happy father ! in thegnidst of your own family, 
you have forgotten your imprudent ward! ” saiil Forester to him¬ 
self. “ You do not know how near he is to you! you do not 
know that he was just returning to you 1 you do not see that ho 
is at? this moment perhaps on the brink of disgrace! ” 


mB BANK-NOTES. 

Forester was mistaken in his idea that Dr. Campl>ell iiad for¬ 
gotten him ] but we shall not yet explain farther upon this sub¬ 
ject; we only tlnow* out this hint that our readers may not 
totally change their good opimon of the doctor. We must now* 
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beg their attention to the continuation of the history of Archi¬ 
bald Mackenzie’s bank-n^^itc. 

Lady Catherine Mackc-jizie one day observed that the colours 
•were changed in one spot on the right-hand pocket of her son’s 
waistcoat. “ ISty dear Arcl^ald,” said she, “ what has haj^pcncd 
to your smart waistcoat ? what is that terrible spot “ Really, 
ma’am, I don’t know,” said Archibald, with his usual soft voico* 
and deceitful smile. Henry Campbell observed that it scemfcd 
as if the colours had been discharged by some acid, “i^id you 
wear that waistcoat, Mr. ‘Mackenzie,” said he,*“ the night the 
largo bottle of vitriolic acid was broken—the night that poor 
Forester’s cat was killed; don’t you •remember ? ” “ 0*! 1 did 

not at first recollect. I cannot possibly remember—indeed, it 
is so long ago—wliat waistcoat I wore on that parricular night.” 
The oxtr{}mn embarrassment in Archibaijl’s manner surjuised 
Henry. •“ 1 really don’t perceive your drift,” continued 
Mackenzie. “ What made you ask the question so earnestly ? ” 
Ho was relieved from his panic when lltmry answered fliat ho« 
only.wished to know whclhcT it was probable that it was stained 
witli vitriolic acid*^ “because,” said he, “jf think that is the 
pocket in wiiich yog^ said you left your ten-guinea note; then 
perhaps the note may have lyron stained.” “Perliaf)S so,” 
replied Mackenzie, drily. “ And if it were, ;|^u could identify 
the note. You havo forgotten tho number; but if the note has 
been stained with vitriolic acid, we shall certainly bo ablo 
to know it again: the acid would have changed the colour of 
tho ink.” * 

Mafkcnzje eagerly seized this idea, and immediately, in 
pureuanco of Ileiiiy’.s atlvice, went to several of the principal 
barikers iit Edinburgh, and requested that if a note stained in 
such a manner should b^. presented to them, they Avould stop 
payment of it till Mackenzie should examine it. Some time 
©lapsed, and nothing was heard of tho note. Mackenzie gave up 
all hopes of recovering it; and in proportion as these hopes 
diminished, his old desire of making the poor washerw^aman 
answerable*-for his los^ increased. We have just 4iea;jjl this 
woman’s account of his behaviour to her when he came into her 
house to be refitted, after his tumble from Sawney into the 
scavenger’s cart. All his promises to Henry he thcaght proper 
to disregard; promises appeared to him mere matlfers of con¬ 
venience; and the idea of taking in” such a yoting Aan 
as Henry Campbell was to him an excellent j'^ke. He resolved 
* to keep the five guineas quietly 'Which ^en^y lent Jiiin, and at 
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the same time to frighten this innocen/industrious woman into 
paying him the value of his hank-notty 

Upon Mackenzie’s return to Dr. Cimpbells, after his fall fnnn 
Sawney, the first thing ho liea^ was tliat his iKjte was 
founif; that it had been stn])ped at<Clio I'ank of Scotland; and 
that one of tin# clerks of tlio bank, who bron^flit it hn* his 
^ exaininatioii, had been some tiiiK! waiting for Im, nluni from 
rfding. When the note was produced, Henry saw tliat two or 
three jf the words which had Ixieii written in ink -the nanu! of 
the person tfl wlfoiu it was payable, atitl tlie date of tlu', inonlb and 
year—were so pale as to bo scarcely vivsible, and tliat tln rt^ was 
a rouifd hole through onoicorner of tlic pajier. This round liole 
puzzled Henry; but lie hail no doubt that the ink Jiad bpon tliiis 
nearly obliterated by vitriolic acid. Ho iioured a few drop'^, 
diluted with water,, upon some printing; and the ink was 
quickly turned to nearly the same pale colour *s that in 
Mackenzie’s note. Tlio note was easily traced, as it liad not 
I passetf through many hands—out rt'aders will be sorry to hear it 
—to M. I’asgrave, the dancing-master. Mackmizie aiuV the 
clerk went directly to •his house, found liim at lioine, and 
without much preface informed him of jjiieir ]iu.<r7ies.s. The 
dancing-master trembled frorn^head to foot, and, though inno¬ 
cent, exhibited aj| the signs of guilt. Jle had imt the slightest 
knowledge of business; and the manner and language of tfio 
banktir’s clerk wlio accomjKinied Mackmizie terrilied him beyond 
measure, hec.a^ise he did not ciom|?rehend one word in ten that 
he said about chi'cks, entries, and day-books; and ho was nearly 
a quarter of an hour before ho could recover sullicii^nt presence 
of mind to consider from whom he received the note. At length 
after going over in an uniiitelligiblo manner all l^io puzzled 
accounts of monies received and paid, wliicli ho kept in^liia 
head,%e declared that he clearly recolTectivd to have rccidvod tifo 
ten-guinea note at Mr. Macplierson, the tailor’s; tliat hd wont, a 
few weeks ago, to settle his year’s account with him; and that, 
in change for a twenty pound note, he received tliat wliich the 
banfe(jf’a tflerk now produced. To Mi|ckcnzie it vmsi poriectly 
indifferent who was found guilty, so that ho could recover his 
money. Settle it as you will amongst you,” said ho; the 
money must be refunded, or I must have you all before a 
magistrate*directly.” Pasgrave, in great perturbation, set out 
fo^Mr. Maepherson's, showed him the note, and reminded him 
of the day when#he*paid his account. “If you received the 
note from sir,” sai^ the ntaster-tailor, very calmly, “ it must 
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be entered in our boo^ for we keep regular accounts.” The 
tailor’s foreman, who kiew much more of the affair than his 
master, afipoalcd with aisumed security to the entry in the 
books. Jly ihis entry it ar>pcart*d that M. Pasgrave settled his 
account the 17tli of ()ct?H)ei', that he paid the halaifbe by 
a twenty-pound noti*,, and iliat he r<*ceived hi clffinge a ten- 
guinea iKjte on Sir Artliur Porhes’s hank. • * 

“You se,e, sir,” said the tailor, “this cannot po.ssibly be l-fr. 
Mackenzie’s; for his note is on the IJ.ink of Scotlaiu^ Our 
entry is as full as jio.ssihk}; and 1 am ready* to* produce my 
books, and to abitle liy therji, in any court of justice in the 
world.” M. I’.isgrave was totally at*a loss; lie could only re¬ 
peat, that he rememhered to have received Mackenzie’s note 
from olio of Urn tailor’s imui, who brought it to*hini from an 
inner room, d'lie foreman lioldly as.sertLM^ that he brought the 
change ei»aetly as his master gave it to him, and that he knew 
iiotliing iiKtre of the matter. I»ut, in fact, he knew a great (h*al 
more, lie hail found the mfie in tlie pocket of ISlacIcenzie’s* 
waictcoat, which his servant had left to he mended, after he 
hud torn it furtivi^y, as has hceii alreadyj'clated. \V'heii his 
master calMl him mto the inner room to give him tlie change 
for Pjusgrave, he oTiserved the^. there wa« a ten-guinea note 
wrajipcil up with some halfpiuice, and ho tho^jmht tliat it would 
be a prudent thing to sulxstitute ^lackenzies note, which he 
had by him, in the place of thi.s. lie accordingly gave Pasgrave 
Mackenzie’s note, and tln-nsf the note whicli In^ had n-ceived 
from his inastiT, into a corner of his trunk, wliere. he usually 
kept yttle jvindfalls that came to liim by tlie negligence of cus- 
ioiuers—toothpick cases, loose silver, odd gloves, Ac., all of 
which lio'-kni'W how to dispose of. But this bank-note m'jis a 
higher jirize tliaii nsual,^and he M'as afraid to pass it, till all 
hupiiry had Mown over. Ho knew his master’s regularity, and 
lie thoiTght that if the note was stop\)od afterwards at any of 
the banks, it couhl never be traci'd farther than to M. Pasgrave. 
Ho ^’as rejoiceil to see that this poor man was in such trepida¬ 
tion of miiKl, that he cijuld nut, in the least, use his iTndqjstand- 
ing; and he .saw, with much Kiti.sfactioii, that his master, who 
wiLs a positive man, and proud of the lyjcuracy of his hooks, was 
growing red in the face in their defence. Mack«zie, in the 
mean time, who had switched his hoots with great*impatience 
during their debate, interfered at la.st with—“Come, gentlcnfen, 
we can’t stand here all day to hear you gif e one another the lie. 
One of you, it’s plain, must shdl out your corianjers; but aa 
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you can’t settle which, we must put j/n to your oath, I sec.” 

“ Mr. W-'s is not far off, and I rjh ready to f'o l^oforo tiini 

with iiiy hooks this instant,” said thomery master-tailor. “My 
hooks were never called in questior/since 1 was in tride, till 
this ftstaiit; and nobody but a FtciicIi dancing inasler, who 
understandif no miore of debtor and creditor than my goose, 
•woiiltk staml out against such an entry as this.” 

• To Mr. W-'s, the tailor, his foreman, tlie dancing-master, 

the bfyikcr’a clerk, and Mackenzie repaired. Va.'sgrave turned 
jialcr tlnin ftvei* dancer turned l)ef«fe; and gave himself, liis 
character, and liis wife and children, all nj> for lost, when he 
lieard *that he was to h« put upon his oath, lie drew baek 

when Mr. W-held the hook to him, and ^lemandcd whether 

lie would swrtir to the person from whom he received the note. 
He said ho could nqt swear; but to the b(*st of his belief —rn 
cumrkmre—ai hormeur — f<d (Vhmmcte hmavui —ho waFConvinced 
he re.ceived it from ^Ir. Macphe.rson’s foremau. The foreman, 
• who fft>m (Jiie step in villainy fc^nd liiniself hurried on to an¬ 
other and anotlier, now Hcru])led not to declare thiit he was ready 
to take his oath tl^^it ho •delivered the notq and change just as 
his master gave it to him to Af. I’asgraye. 'I'inJ" magistrate 
turned to the palcj conseientiqjis, inc.apacilat»‘d dancing-ma.ster, 
and in a severe^onc said, “Appearances are strange',ly against 
you, M. J\a.'!gi’avc. Here’s a young g'eiitleman has h».st a hank- 
note—it is stopped I'lt the Hank of Scotland- it is iraceel lioiiio 
to you—you ^y you got it from “JVIr. l^Iacpher.snn, e)r hi.s fore¬ 
man—his honks are produced—tlie entry in them is e-learly 
against you; for it states that the note given to yeyi in ehango 
was one of Sir Artlmr For})es’8 hank; and this wJii(;h I now 
hold in my hand is of the Bank of Scotland. Please*, ^low to tell 
how this note of the Bank of Scotlanjl, which ha.s l)een proved 
to be^he property of Mr. Mackenzie, came into y«)iir jeosse.ssieii'. 
From whom did you receive it? or liow did yarn eonie by it? I 
am not surprised that you decline taking an oath upon this occa¬ 
sion?” “A/<, wunsieury ayez pitie do moi/” cried the immeent 
but tii^rified man, throwing himself upqn one kinie^'in an atti¬ 
tude which, on tlie stage would have produced a suhlinie e.lfect 
—“A/i, monsimVy aycz piitfi de mot/ 1 have no moie dan do 
child no sanse in aliuirs.” Mackenzie interrupted liim with a 
brutal laujh. The more humane hankr*r’s ch-rk wsts moved 
by*the simplicity of this avowed ignorance of Imsiness. He 
went up to the distlacted dancer, and sairl, “It is not to bo 
expected tljat everyboi^y shotfld understand business as tee do, 
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ftir; if you arc innoceim only give yourself time 4o recollect; 
and though it’s unfortui«tG that you never keep any regular 
accounts, maybe we shall able to make out this affair of tho 

entry. If Mr. W-w^ give mo leave to take this pen and 

ink, and if you will try recollect all the pc.rsons from whom you 

have received money lately-” “Ah, man hieuf dat is im-^ 

possible.” Then he began to name the <|uarterly and* half- 
yearly payments tliat ho had received from his various pujulS. 
“J)idanyof them lately «ivc you a ton-guinea note?” *“Ah, 
(mi, jo raprlLo—un jounc ihoimvur — U7i evria^h womienir, qui 
110 void p(ii< quo—(jni oat hX inrofjnilo —who 1 would not J)etvay 
for de world ; for he has behave wid (Hj iwoi&t parfaite (jiiunmio 
to me.” “ IhiL did he, give you a ten-guinea bank-note? That 
is all we want hi kntjw,” said the magistrate. ^^Mais — oui — 
yes.” “About what lime?” said the clunk It was about the 
heginning*ii»f t)ctober : and this was so near the, time when lie 
settled accounts with ]\Ir. Maenlierson, the tailor, that h^ oven 
himself began to heli(‘ve it possible that ho had mistaken one* 
noto*for tlii‘ othi'i*. When the yoiinjj gciitleinan gave you the 
note,” sai(l.^UR' haulwr’s clerk, “ simdy you iiust have looked at 
it“-ytiu must liave observed tlieso remarkable stains ? ” l*as- 


grave ivjilu'd that he did look a4 it, he supiliiseil ; that ho saw 
it was a ten-guinea note; it might ho sfained^it miglit not he 
stained; he eould not jmdend to lie cerlain about it. He re- 
Iieated Ids assurances ilu^t hp was ignorant of bu.-.iiiess and of 
everything in ibis world but dancing. Pour la^iafino, jo. Wij 


amnaitt- jmur Ion nJJairoSy je n'en sain riou nwi.'' Ho, with Ida 


usual aimplti-ily atlded, that if Mr.-would give him leave, 

ho woulil go to the young gentlomau, his friend, and learn from 
hiiif e^iaetrv tlie number of the note winch lie had given him; 
that hi’ was sure, lie couhk recollect his ou’ii note immod|jitely. 
Maeken:jie, wlio thought that this was merely jiretence in order 
to escape, told him that he could not be sutfered to go out upon 
his iiarole. “ Hut,” said Mr. W-, “ tell us the name of this 


youiif; geiitlejuaii who has so much generosity and who lives 
incognito : t don't like {fentlemeii who live incognito*: l^hink 


1 had a yining man hero before me about two moiitbs ago, 
ebarged with breaking a confectiunor’f^ windows in a riot, the 
night of the great illuminations—Iley? don’t I rem^Jjuber some 
sucli tiling? And you, M. ]*a^rave, if T mistake not, intor- 
ti d iiisi •If mightily about this young man; and told me amj 
my daughters, sir, that he was a young gefttleflian incognito. I 
begin to see through this affair.* Perliaps this ia the same 
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young gentleman from whom you rccoj/cd the note. And pray 
what value did you give for it?” A^isgravr, whoso foar of 
betraying Forester now increased liis Jonfusidii, staminon'il, and 
first said the note was a present, but/fterwanl added, “ I liavo 
been Jfiving do young person lessons in dancing for destj siv 
week.” * ♦ 

* “Well, then, wo must summon this young person,” said 

Mr.-. “Tell us his name, if you please,” sai»l ^laelicnizie. 

“I hiive some suspicion that I know your genlleman in¬ 
cognito.” ' * 

“Von need not trouble liiin,” said tlio magistrate; “T know 
the naniQ already, and 1 know wdiere the bird i.s to lie found ; 
his innie, if he lias not changed it Hince he was last in thi.s 
room, is Forester.” 

“Forester!” exelaimed Mackenzie; “I thought so! I 
always thought how he Avould turn out. I wond('r’'wliat Ids 
friends the Caniphfdls will have to say for him now I ” 

* Mr. -'s pen stopped. ‘^Ilis friends ilie Camphells— 

humph! So the Cam^jbells are his f«iend.s, are they?” 
rejK'-atexl he. • * 

“They wern Ids friends,” answered M,#*kenzie ; “hut Mr. 
Forester thought proj)er, nolhfdy knows Avliy, to run aMMy 
from tlumi, somo#jnont}is ago: the oidy n'.ison I (-(-(uhl eve.r 
learn •was, that h* did not like to live* amongst genllenien ; and 
he lias la*on living <‘ver since iticrjgniio, amongst hlfickgiiards; 
and wo sec tke fruits (jf it.” Mackenzirj eagerly handed the 
summons, as soon as it was signed, to a constalde ; and Mr. 

W-dinarted the constable to Mr. -, the bookseller's, 

adding, “ llookscllors and prinlnrs ate <iangerous perstyis.” The 
constable, who had scon Foro.stcr the jdght that lie was coiifii«»!(l 
with '^om Fandom, knew his face arctl person; and Ave Iiavo 
told our rea<lers that he met Forester in George s-sguawi going 
to Dr. Caiuphell’s to vindicate the iiuioceuco of the, poor 
waslnu'woman. 

Tlfcj tailor’s foreman was not a little alarmed whcui the Sim¬ 


mons as V'nt for our hero; he dreiided that the voice of 
truth should be heard, and he skulked b.'diind thr- rest of 
the comjiany. AVhat askmislimont did Forestia- feel when lie 
entered tlniyroom and saw the group tljat .siirionnded the 
justice's table,!— Archibald Maekeiizie, with an iiisulling .sneer 
on ^us lips; Pasgnivc. with eyes fixoil uji<tu liim in dc.».pair; 
Jtr. Maepherson, Diie lailor, pointing to an entry iii his book; 
his foreman shrinking .from liotice; the banker’s clerk, with 
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benevolent scepticism il his countenance; and the justice, \vith 
a portentous scowl upoiiV)is brow. 

“Como forwartl, Mr.worester,” said the magistrate, as our 
hero made a sudden paiVo of astonisliment; “come forward, 
sir! ” Fore.ste.r advaucecr with calm intrepidity. “ "Au are 
better dressed than when I had the honour #f sertng you hero 
some time ago, sir. Are you a printer still, or a gcntfcemanf 
Your dross certainly bespeaks a cliange in your condition.” “ I 
am sure 1 should hardly know Mr. Forester again, he ingrown 
such a b<‘au, <-,(unparaiivel^speaking, 1 im;an,’^said Mack<*.nzic. 
“lint ciu-tainly, M. Pasgi-avc, you must have made some 
niistak<>.; 1 don’t know how to believe ray senses! Js i!ljis tlio 
young gentleman to whom you alluded? Mr. Forester «lo ytui 

know-?” “(live me leave, Mr. Mackenzie?,” interrupted 

the justice ; “ I shall examine this young iucf»gnito myself. 1 
think 1 know how to come at the truth. "Will you do iiio the 
favour, sir, to inform mo whether you recollect anything of a 
ien-guiiica bank-note which yAi gave or paid, some time in last? 
OcKjher, to this j'entleman?” pointing to M. i’asgrave. “I 
do,” replied Forestpr, in a distinct, uheinbijrrasscd voice, “per¬ 
fectly we/l* rememl^er giving M. Pasgravo a ten-guinea bank¬ 
note.” “ Ahf luonmeury je iie pas un ingrat — Ne i>eti8cz paa 

i]uc -” “Oh, M. Pasgrave, * interrupted^Mackenzie, “this 

is no time for c.ompliments and fine speeches : for God’s sake, 
hit us go to tlie bottom of this affair without further ceremony.” 
“Sir,” saitl the .banker’s clerk, “all we want tjp know is the 
nmuher of your note, and the firm of the house. Wa-s your 
ji(»te pile qf Sir Arthur Forbes’s, or of the Pank of Scotland?” 
Forester was silent. “I do not recollect,” said he, after some 
pause. ‘^You don’t rcaolloct, sir,” said the justice, “is somo- 
tlniig like an evasive answer. You must have a vast uuniher 
bf bank-notes, then, we must jiresume, if you cannot recollect to 
what hank your h'U guinea note heloiigo<l.” Forester did not 
understand this logic ; hut he simply repeated his assertion. 
“P^iy, sir,” said the tailor, wdio could no longer restrain hfs im- 
patieiico—. “Pray,, sir,” said the magistrate, iit a solemn 
maimer, “bo silent. 1 shall find out the truth. So, Mr. 
Forester, you cannot possibly recollect .the house of your note? 
You will tell us next, 1 dare say, that you canmot possibly 
recollect how you came by it.” “Sir,” said Forester, “if it is 
necessary, 1 can readily tell you how 1 came by it.” “It is 
very necessary, sir, for your own credit.”* “I received it from 
Dr. Campbell.” “Dr. Campbell!” repeated the magistrate* 
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changing his tone. “And I have soAo idoa that tho doctor 
gavo mo a list of tlio numbers of thiit Jnd four (»tlu>r notes, wiili 
^vhich I fortunately liavo not i)art(,J.” “Some id*'a means 
hothiim in a court of justice, sir; if ^'oii have any .‘.m'li paper, 
you can do ns the favour to ]iroduee it.” Xow this list was 
locked up ill tho trunk, of wliich the key Avas dropped iuto tho 
hrcwiifg-vat. Richardson, tlio clerk, liad retiinuul ilie key to 
liim ; but, such is tho force of haliit., he had not cured himself 
of lho,foolisli trick of twirling it lyjpn his tliuiuh ; and about 
two months ago,lie dropped it in one of his ualKs ti> Artlmr’s 
Seat. ^He Jong searclicd for it amongst the rocky fragments, hut 
at last gave it up : lie little imagined of lutw much consefpienee, 
it might he lo liiin. Dr. ('ampbell had once n-fuseil to break 
oj)eii the hjcl?; and he felt very unwilling to ap[*ly to him in 
Iiis present eircu in stances. However, lie wrote a fe\^ lines to 
Henry Cam]il)ell ; but as soon as ho had writto.n thmu, liis.])rido 
revoltoi] from the thouglits of suj^lieating tlm assi.sliineo of Jiis 
friend in such a disgraceful situation. “If you don't choos(>«-tfl 
write,” said the otlicious^ malcvolenco of Arehihald, “ I ran, 
howevfU', speak. I’H desire J)r. Campbell it) open trunk 
and search for tlio iiaper.” He left the roffni before Forester 
conld make any farther oppf)siti</li. 

“ I liave answerf#!, I hope, liotli distinctly ami rcspi'ctfully all 
the (piestions tbat you bave asked me,” said Foresfc'r, turning to 

^Ir. \V-. “I hope y(m will no*longer keep me in the dark. 

Of Avhat am*J .siisjiected If ” “1 will ti’ll you, sir,” rejdii'd tlie de¬ 
liberate, unfeeling inagistiate; “ you are suspecti-d of having, I 
will not say .‘7o/e?/,- hut you are more than .suspected of liitving 
come unfairly by a certain tcii-guiiiea bank-note, wjiich the 
young gentleman Avho has ju.st left tlin room lost a few niontlTs 
ago. ’ J^’orcstcr, as this speech was Slowly pronounced, .sit* 
down, foldeil his arms, and appeared totally insensible,—ipiito 
unconscious that he wa.s in the pre.sence of a magistrate, or tliat 
, any human being wa.s observing him. “A//, mow r/mr woTmimr^ 
•partiithtu-z r' cried Pasgrave, bursting into tc.ars« 
parlvn.^ added he, turning to tho magistrate. “f/e 

paycrai ioul re rpi'H faut. I will p.ay de trui guinea; I will 
satisfy everybody. 1 canfiot never forgive niV'clf if I bring 
him into aiiy^lisgracc.” “Disgrace!” exclaiiuf'd Forester, strirt- 
^*^0 repeating the word in a tone. Avliieh made every 

pep;on in the room, not excepting the jihlegniatic magistrate, 
start, and look up Aim witl^a sudden feeling of inferiority. 
His ardent eye spoke thi? language of his .soul; no words could 
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express his oraotion. ^le master-tailor clrojipod his day-book. 
“Constahlo !—call a comtable! ” cried the justice. “ Sir, you 
for^,'ct in wlioso prosonclyou arc; you think, I suj»pose, that 
your friends tho Canipl^ls will l>oar you out. Sir, 1 would 
have you to know that all the Carnphells in Scotland can’t 
hail you for a felony. Sir, philo.so|)hrr.s sl^uld*know these 
things. If you cauin)t clear yourself t<j niy entire .satishiction* 
Mr. Forester, I shall commit you—in om*, word--to gaol; yes— 
look as you ])h‘ase, sir - to gaol. And if the doctor, and his son, 
and all the family, c-ome«’yp to hail you, 1 o jirriniio, 

icfuse llie,ir had. The, law, sir, is no resjiecter of ])ers(*ns; so 
noiKi of your rhodomonlades, youiig gjmtleinan, ii\ my jjfe.senco, 
hut step into thi.s closet, if you please ; and 1 advise yon, bring 
your mind int<i a heconiing tempi'ranient, whilst J, go to dinner, 
(lentle.ineii,” continued he to Mac})herson and I’asgrave, “joil’ll 
h<‘. so go«il to wait here, in this apartment. Consiahle, look to 
th(' ]iii.s()ner,” pointing to the, door of tho closet. “John, let 
nm know whe,n Dr. Camphe 11 air rives ; and tell tlumi to wend up 
unhuu* dii ectly,” said the justic(‘, to his hutler. 

Whilst he diueSjW’o must leave the»tailor com])laining that ho 
was wa^tTrirg precioj^s time ; the, foreman in* the pajiic of guilt, 
and the good natured flancing-ijjaster half i^isiracled Ixdwixt his 
fears and his ignorance. He looked from tiim? t«) lime through 
tlii' keyhole of the e,los(!t in which Korest<‘,r was conlined, and 
i*,xc-lidmed, “ ilrmvl Dim! amunv H a I'air wihh’ a ref itialuni! 
Ah, hn ('t)upahh' ./---he go to' gaol ?—it i.s impos.sihlo ! ” 


“ We shall see- how that w’ill he presimlly,” sai<l the fortnnan, 
W'hojliad Vithci‘t<» preserved absolute silence. “1 abide by my 
books,” said the master-tailor; “ami I wish Dr. Cam^jbell Avould 
ij^akci haSite. 1 havo lost a day” 

Tn spite, of tho tailoF.s imperial exclamalion, ho was obliged 
*to wait .some time longer. WliC!i Mackenzie arrived at Dr. 
Camjil)ell’s, Henry was not .at home: he was gone to tho house 
at the hack of the meadows, to prepare some clicmical experi- 
inyiLits for the, next day’s lecture. IMackcnzie, liowever,,found 
Dr. (lamfhell at hoiiuj in his study, and, in a soft, hy})ocritical 
voice, lamented that he was obliged to communicate some dis- 
ngrei'ablo circumstances relating to young ]Mr. Forester. “ You 
do not, 1 presume, know where that unfortunate, misguided 
youth is at present—at this moment, I mean?” «■ 

“ J do m^t know wliero he i.s at this moment,” .s.iid. Dr. 
Campbell, calmly; “ but I know wheri h<j ha.s been for some 
time—at Mr.-, the bookseiler’s. i have had my eye upon 
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him ever since he loft this house. tr.uoil liiin 

place to place. Tliou^i^^h I have salt/ liiUn alxuii liiiii, Mr. 
Mackenzie, 1 laive a i^reat rcf,'anl for da- unfortunali' waiil." 

‘ “1 am sorry for it, sir,” said aMa/ken/.ic ; “tins note, v.'ill 
wouiK^your fceliiii^s the more «le('ply.^’ 

“^Vllat m thfk niatterl I’ray speak at once!'* eried l>r. 
•Cam])i;ell, who now forgot all his usual «‘almncss. “Wln-re is 
ForesUu’ ? ” 

“lie is, at this moment, hofore ^Ir. AV-, the nia.o-.hMle, 

sir, charged with.—hut I own 1 cani^it he!i(‘ve, him g'lillv -- ” 
“Charged Avilh whatl Imh' Cod’s sake, speak jilamlv, Mr. 
Mackeftzio ! ” , 

“Then, in one word, sir, my lost hank-noh' is traced Jiome to 


Mr. I’orester.# M. J’asgrave says lie, reeidved it fioin him.” 


“Surely, sir,” said I)r. Camphell, Avilh iudignalion, “you 
woulil not insinuate- tfiat Kon-ster lias stolen your hanl^ noteV” 
“1 in.sinuate nothing, doctor,” .said Are.liiliald ; “hut I h-ar 
the thing is too jilainly prove(4 My hank-noh* has certain 
stains, hy which it has hemi identilied. All that J kuoAvHff, 

tliat Air. AV-says In* can take no hailTand tliat lie must 

commit Mr. Forester to gaol nnle.ss he can clear li.tffself. lie 
says, that a fe.w day.s hefore he left your iTiuse, you paid liini 
his (piarterly allo\^ince, of fifty guineas, in live teii-guiiieji h.ink- 

notes.” 


“ lie says true: I did so,” .said Ih'. (Jaiiijihell, eagerly. 

“And In^ siu.s that you gave tln?m tf> him wrapped in a juecu 
of jiapcr, on wmich the nnmljers of the notes weie written.^ 

“ I rememher it distinctly. I de.«ired him to take caro of that 
paper.” * * 

“ lie is not famous for taking eare, you know, .s«-, f»f any¬ 
thing. He says he hclicvcs he tlircw it iul«> his trunk ; Imt^m 
has loSt the key of tlio trunk, J. undei*tand.” • 

“No matter; we can break it open this imslanl, and .search 
for the paper,” cried Dr. Campbell, wiio Avas jioav e.stiemely 
alarmecl for his AA'ard. 

Ala^kenaie stooil hy Avithout offering any a.-^dstjijiK e, wtliist 
Dr. Campbell broke open the trunk and searched il wilh the 
greate.st anxiety. It Avas in terrible di'-ouh-i*. The eo,i(. ami 
waistcoat w^ich Fore.st<ir wore at the hall Aviue. eiammed in at 
the top, anrt underneath appearcsl unfolded liiien, hooks, hoots, 
iua|^.s, shoes, eravats, fos.sil.s, and heaps of little, rumpled hits of 
paper in Avhich fossils had once been contained. l)r. 
Campbell opened even one o&these: the paper ho wanted Avas 

6—a 
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not amongst thorn. H* took everything out of the box, shook 
and soarclifid all the poomets of liia coat in which Forester used, 
Im’I’oiu his Kiformation, w keep lioards of strange papers. No 
list of l)niik-noles ay»pear(\. At length Dr. Campbell espied the 
white corner of a pajs*r-m:tik in a volume of Cold?Sniith’s 
“ Animaie.d Nature.” Xfo j)nlled out thi.s fl'jark,*'and, to his 
groat joy, he found it to Ixj tlie very })}ij)or he wanted. • 

“So it’s found, is it?” said jMackenzie, disappointed, whilst 
Dr. (kimpbell siii/.ed his hat, left overylhing iijion tlui llcjor, and 
was very n(“ar locking the*«loor of the rooni*iijK>h .Mackenzie. 
“ l)on’t kick me. in here, doctor, I am going hack with you to Mr. 

AV-’s,” .said Ai'idiibald. “ AVon’tyou .stay ? Jliniier’s going 

U]>; Air. AV’-wa.s going to his dinner when J came away.” 

AV'itliout listening to him. Dr. (’amphell ju.st let Ifim out, locked 
the ihicir, and linrried away to his j)oor wvi'd. 

“I hate let I kings go too far,” .said he to himself. “As long 
a.s Forester’s e.redit was not in danger, as long as he was unknown, 
i^was very well; imt now hi."character is at .stake, he may pay 
to^^«lea^ for his exborieiice.” 

“ Dr. J^aniplieliy’ .sjiid the pomjiou.s niffgi.sirat<“, Avho hated 
j)hilo.soj>her.s, risin*.f'from table as Dr. Canijihell entered, “do 
not s])e;ik to mo <*f hailing thisr.vard of yours; it i.s iinpo.s.siblc, 
.sir : 1 know' my duty.” *■ 

“ 1 am not <a>nm to oder bail for my ward,” said Dr. Campbell, 
“ but to jirove bis innoeejiee.’’ 

“ W’e niu.st hojie the best,” .said Air. W -, anj^l having forced 

the doctor to pledge him in a Immperof jiort, “Now' f am ready 
to pwieeed ag.iiii to the examination of all ilie jiarties con- 
cerneil.” 

, Dr. linnpliell w'as now’ shown into the room w’herc Air. 
^Alacplierson, his foremaii, and I’a.sgrave, w'ore Availing. “A//, 
nuDixiriir, Dim iiinri cons roift)/'' excl.aimed I’asgiave. 

“A’oii may go,” .said Air. W-to the eoiistahlo; “but AA'ait 

bidow' stairs.” 


Ko Ainlocked the eloset door. Forester, at the sight al Dr. 
Camphell,'’covered his faee Avith his hands; bnfaii ^mstant 
afterwards he advaneeil Avith iutro])i(lity. “ You cannot, 1 am 
sure, helioA'e me to he guilty of any jneamies.s, Dr. Caraphell,” 
said lie. “Imprudent I have been, and 1 siSlfer for iiiy 
hilly.” 

“Cuilty!” cried Dr. Ciimpbell. “No; I could alnio^ as 
soon suspect my OAvn son of such an actiom But my belief is 
nothing to the purpose. AVc mAst ]>ri>ih your innocence.” 
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“ Ah ojii, monsimr; and miuo too, f/r I am innocent, I can 
a&siu’(i you,” cried Pasgravc. / 

“Tlie whole business, sir,” said tlujf banker’s el(!rk, who liad 
by this tiints roturued to hear the ti’rmination nf the allair - 
“the ^lolo thing can Ikj settled in two niiiuiles hy a gentleinau 
like you, Aflio AnhTstands busines'^. Mr. Kori"^lcr laniiot. 
t’ceolh^t the number or the firm of a teii-guine.i liank-imto 
wliich ho gave to JSF. Pasgrave. ^1. J^isgrave- eaiiiiot recollect 
either ;,and he is in doubt whether he received tliis slaiuetl nnte 
Avhich ^fr. ^rac^eiizie lost from ]tfr. Koresler or I'roiu Mr. 
jMa<’|)h(irson, the tailor.” 

“There can Ije no doublfabout me,” .said IMaepherson. “ Dr. 
Camphell, Avill you b(! so good as to look at the entry? I 
acknowledge f gave M. I’asgrave a teii-guhiea note ; but here’s 
llu; number of it, 177,«L>f Forbes’s bank. IMr. Mackenzie’s note, 
you see, is (jf tin; Jkiuk of Scotland; and the .stains u}Toii it are 
so rmnarkable, that, if I had ever seen it before, 1 should 
certainly nunember it. Pll taffe my oath 1 never saw_it 
befon;.” ^ A 

“Sir,” said Forestet eagerly to Dr. Camplw*!!, “yoiiidgave me 
five ten-guinea notes; ln;re are four of tliwn in tljis j)oi;ket- 
book; the liftli I gave to JM. Wusgrave. Can you tell me the 
nuniber of that not# 


“I can,” said Dr. Campbell, producing the paper whicli lie, 
found in Goidsniilli’s “ Animated Js’atiire.” “I had the [)re- 
caution to wri^ down the numbers of all your notes my.self. 
Here they are.” 

Forester opened liis poc.ket-buok. Ifis four reiiiaifting tioU-s 
were compared, and perfectly agreed witli the, nnmbejjs in tin; 
list. The fifth, tlie number of the note wliich he gave 
I’asgrave, wa.s, l,2G0, of tin; New Haul# ^ 

“One of your ten-guinea notes,” said l)r. Campbell to 
Pa.sgrave, “you paid into the iJaiik of Seotlainl; and this 
gentleman,” pointing to the banker’s clerk, “.stoppe<l it this 
morning. Now, you have had another ten-guinea note; Aviiat 
became of that?” * 


Pasgrave, Avho understood Dr. Campbell’s plain method of 
que.stioning him, answered immediately, “I did give the. otlmr 
to my haird^ser, not long ago, who lives in-.‘^treet.” 

Dr. Campbell in.stantly AA’erit liim.self to the hairdre.-ser, fomid 
that*he had the note still in liis po.s.se.-.sion, hrouglit liim to 

Mr. W-*s, and wheilthe note was examined, it waa found to 

be No. 1,260, of the ]^w Baflk, whieh exactly corrc.sponded 
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tion, this note was discovered to bo the very note which Mr. 
Macpherson sent with the change to Pasgrave. It was No. 177, 
of Sir Artliur Forbes’s bank, as mentioned in the eircnnistantial 
entry in the day-book. The joy of the poor dancing-master, at 
this complete proof of his innocence, was rapturous and voluble. 
Secure of the sympathy of Forester, Henry, aijd Dv. Campbell, 
he looked at tliom by turns, .whilst ho congratulate<l himsclfi 
upon this ('claircissemmt y and assured the l)ank(M‘’s oler^ tliat 
he would in future keep accounts. We are imj)atient to get rid 
of the guilty foreman. JITo stood a horrible iniage. of dlispair. 
He was committed to jail,* and W'as carried away by the con¬ 
stables without })ping ])itied by any person present. Every¬ 
body, however, was sluickcd. 

!^[ackenzie broke silence first by exclaiming, “ Well, now, 

I presume, ]Mr. W-, I may take possession of my own 

bank-note again.” Ho took up all the mites which lay upon 
the table'to searcli amongst them for his own. “Mine you 
know is stained,” said Archil,vild. “ Hut it is very singular,” 
SM'I Henry Campbell, who was looking over his shoulder, 

“ that here are twe^- stained notes. TJiat which was fourul in 
the foreiuRii’s box is stained in one corner, exactly as yours Avas 
stained, Mr. Mackei\Je.” Macpherson, the tailor, now stooped 
to examine it. “Is this No. 177, the note that I sent in change 
by my forenuin to M. Pasgrave ?—I’ll take my oath it Avas not 
stainexl in that manner Avhen I took it out of my desk. It Avas 
a ncAV and (piite clean noti. must have been stained since.” 

“ And it must have been stained with vitriolic acSvl,”'continued 
Henry. “Ay, there’s cunning for you,” cried Archibald. “The 
foreman, I suppose, stained it that it might not be knoAVii again.” 
“Have you any vitriolic acid in your house?” pursued Henry, 
adiUossing himself to the master-tailor. “ Not I, indeed, sir. 

have nothing to do avKIi saicIi things. They’d bo verytdan¬ 
gerous to us.” “ Pray,” said Henry, “ Avill you give me leave, 

Mr. W-, to ask the person Avbo scarclied the foreman’s box 

a few questions?” “Certainly, sir,” said Mr. W-: “though 

I pra’jcsl I cannot see Avhatyou are driving at.” Henry inquired 
AA'hat Avas found in the. box Avith the hank-note. The maii”who 
searched it enumerated a variety of things. “None of these,” 
said Henry, “ could have stained the note.*' Are you sure that thero 
Avas nothing else ? ” “ Nothing in the Avorld—noihmg but an ^ 

old glass stopper I believe.” “I wish I could see that stopper” 
said Henry. “ This note Avas rolled round it,” said the man;» 
“ but I thi-ew it into the box again. I’ll f.o and fetch it, sir, if 
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you have any curiosity to see it.” “ Curiosity to see an old 
stopper? No!” cried Archibald Mackenzie with a fureed Iatit;h; 
“what good would that do us? AVo havt; been kejjt liere long 
enough. 1 move that we go home to our diunns.” I’mt J)r. 
Caniiji)el], who saw that Henry had some p.irtii ular nvison for 
wishing to«sce yds glass stopper, seconded Ins son. Tlie man 
(Went for it; and when ho hnmglit it into tin* r<u.iu, llcuiry 
Camimcll l(joked at it very carefully and then decidedly said, 
fixing his eyes \ipon Archibald Mackenzie, wlu' in vain slrug- 
gled l6 keep hispnmtenance from changing, “This gla.ss stopper, 
Mr. Mackenzie, is the stopjanrof my father’s vitriolic acid bottle, 
that vms broken the. nighj. the cat was killed. This stoppiu’ has 
stained both the hank notes. And it must have Ixien in the 


pocket of yjjjir waistcoat.” “My pocket?” interriiiitetl Archi¬ 
bald ; “how .should it come into my j)ockcl? It never was in 
mjj pocket, sir.” llehry pointed to the slain on his*w'aistcoat. 
lie wore the very waistcoat in question. “Sir,” said Archibald, 
“I dofi’t know what you imjan liy i)ointing at my waistcoat. It 
is stained, it is true, ami very likely by vitjiolic acid; hut as 1 
have been so often in tliic doctor’s laboratu^ wlieii your chemi¬ 
cal experiments have been going on, is no^ it very natural to 
suppose that a drop^of one of the acids might have fallen on iny 
clothes? I have s(|jin your waistcoats stained I am sure, lieally, 
Mr. Campbell, you are unfriendly, iincharitahle.; your partiality 
for Mr. Forester should not blind you, surely, f know you 
want to exculpate him from liavftig aAiy hand in tlie death of 
that cat. ^u9 that should not, my dear sir, make you forget 
what is due to justice. You shr)uld not, permit,me to say, 
endeavour to criminate an innocent ])er.son.” “This is atl very 
fine,” said Henry; “ and you may prove your iiinocc^iee to me 
at once, Mr. Mackenzie, if you think proper, by showing tTiat 
the ^^listcoat was really as you assert, staineil by a drcqi i<f 
vitriolic acid falling upon the outside of it. Will you show u.s 
the inside of the iiocket?” Mackenzie, who ivas now in too 
muct confusion to know distinctly what Harry meant to prfive, 
turned ih(^ pocket inside out, and repeated, “Tliat itojqier was 
neve:? in my pocket. I’ll swear.” “ Don’t swear to that, for 
God’s sake,” said Henry. “Consider what you arc saying. You 
see, that tli^ro is a hole Iburnt in this pocket. Now, if a drop 
of acid had fallen, as you said, upon the outside of tlie waist- 
coa4, it must have been more burnt on the outside tlian on the 
kisidc.” “ I don’^ kimw—can’t pretend to be positive,” said 
Archibald; ‘‘but whatVignific% all this rout about the stopperl” 
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“It signifies a great deal to me,” said Dr. Campbell, turning 
away from Mackenzie with contempt, and addressing himself to 
his ward, who met his approving eye with proud delight. “ It 
signifies a great deal to me. Forgive me, Mr. Forester, for 
liaving doubted your word for a moment.” Forester h^d his 
guardian’s hand, without being able for some*instarits to reply. 
“You are <‘.oniing lioino uitli us, Foroshir?” said Henry. ^‘No,”* 
said iJr. Campbell, smiling; “you must not ask him to come 
home with us to-night—we have a little dance at our house to¬ 
night. Duly Catlierine 'Mackenzie wished to take leave of 
her Kdinburgli friends. She goes from us to-morrow. Wo 
must not expect to see Forester a\* a ball; but to-morrow 

morning-” “I see,” said Forester, smiling, “you have 

no faith in my reformation. Well, I have alRiii's to settle 
with my master, the printer. I must go Jiomc and take leave 
of him. *^lfe has been a good master to me: and I must go 
and finish my task of correcting. Adicui.” He abruptly loft 
. Campbell and Henry, atid went to the bookseller’s, to 
inform him of all that had passed, and to thank him for liis 
kindness*,, “ You ^ill be at a loss to-iiiorrow for a corrector of 


the press,” said he»n. “1 am determined you shall not sulfer for 
my vagaries. Send home the y•^oo^-sheets nf the work in hand 
to mo at Dr. Campbell’s, and I will rotvirii them to yon 
punctually corrected. ICmpIoy mo till you liave provided 
yourself with anotlier, I,>vill^not say a better, hand. 1 do not 
imagine,” continued Forester, “that I can pay,..you for your 
kindness to me by presents; indeed I know you are in such 


circiiiastanccs that you disdain money. But 1 hope you will 
accept of a small mark of my regard—a conijilcte fount of now 
tyiJCH.” * 


Whilst Forester’s generous heart expanded with joy^at the 
thoughts of returning once more to his fritnubs, wo are sorry to 
leave liiin to iinish the history of Arcliihald Mackenzie. He 
sneaked home after Dr. Campbell and Henry, whose silent 
coiy:empt ho well understood. Dr. Campbell related all* that 
Inul passed to Lady Catherhie. Her ladyship sliolved herself 
more apprehensive that her son’s meanness should be made 


known to the world than indignation ,or sorrow for his conduct. 
Archibald, whilst ho was dressing for the hall, beg&p to revolve 
in his mind certain words which his mother had said to him 


about his having received the lie direct frotn Henry Camph^l — 
his not having the spirit of a gmJtl&naru “She certainly 
meant|” said he to himself, “ thbt I oy^ht to fight him. lt ’9 
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the only way I can come off, as ho s})oko so plainly before Mr. 

W-aiul all th(j.‘^G people ; the b;mk('r\s clerk, too, was hy; 

and, as niy mother says, it will he talked of. I’ll Sir Philip 
Goslj^i" to go with iny message. I think IVe heard Dr. 
Camjibell ja}'^ he disapproved of (lin*ls. Perhaps Henry won't 
light^ Has Sir I^liili[> (losling .sojil to say whe!her be would bo 
at the ball to night 1' said Archil)ald to the. servant, who was 
dressing his hair. “No, sir,” replie<l the servant; ‘‘Sir I’hilijKS 
man has iigt b^en here, but Major^O'Shaimon has been liei*e 
tw’ico since you werti away, to see you. He .said Ikj had some 
message to d<‘liver from Sir Philip to you.” “Tome!—mes¬ 
sage to me!” repeated Archibald, turning ])ale. Archibald 
knew ()’Shannon, who had of late iiisiuuabsl himstdf 

into Sir J’hilip (rosling’s favour, had a particular dislike to him, 
and had successfully bullied him upon one or two occasions. 
Archibald had that civil cowardice which made, liiniExcessively 
afraid of the opinion of the ^orld; and Major O’Shannon, a 
gamester, who w'as ji'ahms of his inlluence over the rich d\r,^»«j- 
Sir Pliilip, dctermincfj to entangle hini^iii a (luarnd. The 
Maj(»r knocked af the door a third time oefore ArJiiihald wa.s 
dressed; and when he was told that lie tlressing and could 
not see any one, Jie .sent up tlfl) following note- 


“Sin,—The la.st time I met you at the livcry-stabb*.", in company with 
my friend Sir I'hilip (iioslinf;, I Ic.id Iho honour of tellmj' you n>y mind in 
terms sulliciently explicit, conccruinv a A’ioihaction wIucIl cannot have 
escaped s'otir »icinory. My friend, Sir I’hilip, dfrlarcs vt)M ticver hinted 
that tlic pony was spavineil. I don’t pretend to ])e so gond a j«»ckey as 
you; hut you’ll e.vcuse my afraiii say im; I can’t consider ytmr conduct as 
that of a gentleman. Sir I’hilip i-s of my mind ; and if you resent my 
interference. 1 .am ready to give you the satisfaction of a gentleman. If 
not, you will do well to leave Kdiuburgh, along with yo8r mother, to¬ 
morrow morning; for Edinburgh is no place for cow'ard.s, as long fls ono 
has tlfce honour of living in it, who calls lAmself (by courtesy)— ^ 

“ Your humble servant, 

“ COJtNIOMlIS O'SHANNOK. 

" P.S. Sir Philip is at your service, after your settling with me.” 


iVrchibald, opjircssed with the sense of his own r)ic{\jmcs8, 
ani^^somewliat alarmed at the idea of fighting three diuds, to 
retrieve his credit, thought it best to submit Avitliout .struggle 
in the first instance, that public disgrace which he had 
merited. »*He wrote a shabby apology to Major O'Slmrinon and 
^r Philip, concluding ndtli saying, that ratlicr than lose a 
friend he so much valued as Sir Philiji Ho.sling, ho was willing 
to forget all that lia'l passed, and even to take back the pony, 
and to return Sawnt^, if tne mutter could by this moans bo 
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adjusted to his satisfaction. He then went to his mother, and 
talked to her in a liigh style of his desperate intoiilions with 
respect to Henry Campbell. “Either ho or I must fall, before 
we quit the ground,” said the artful Archibald; well knowing 
that Lady Catherine’s maternal tenderness would be awaSened 
by these idejas. Other ideas were also awakened in t'ne prudent ^ 
mother’s iqind. Dr. Campbell was nearly related to a gifiieral 
officer, from whom she looked for promotion for her son. Slie 
repented upon roHcjction, of what she had liastily said, conceniing 
t}ie lie direct^ and the spirit gentleman; and slfc soflcned down 
her pride, and talked of her dislike to breaking up old fmnily 
friendships. Thence she digressed into hints of the advantages 
that might accrue from cultivating Dr. Campbell’s good opinion ; 
admitted that Henry was strangely prejudiced in flivour of his 
rough friend Forester; but observed that Mr. Forester, after all, 
though siiifiular, was a young man of nnjrit, and at the head of a 
very considerable (‘state. “Archibald,” said she, “ we must make 
^aUowances and conciliate matteVs; unles.s you make this young 
geiitl'enian your frieyd, you can never hope to bo on an eligible 
footing witli his guaMian. Ilis guardian, youisec, is glad to get 
him back again, ancL i dare say, has his reasons. I never siiw 
him—and I know liim well—iik such spirits) in my life, as he 
wjis when he came back to us to aimoutice the <probability of his 
ward’s rc.turn to-morrow morning. The doctor, I dare say, has 
good reasons for what he floes; and, I understand, his ward is 
reconciled to the idea of living in the world, and,enjoying his 
fine fortune like other people. So I hope you and lie, and of 
course you and the doctor and Henry Campbell, will be very 
good friends. I shall leave you at Edinburgh for a few months, 
till W'o get our commission : and I shall beg the doctor to intro- 

ducc‘‘ you to his friend and /elation General D-. If he can 

d(J>‘nothing for you, you may look towards the chiircli. I trust 
to your j)rudeuce n(»t to think of Flora Campbell, though I leave 
you in the house with her: for you can’t aflbrd, Archibald, to 
marry a girl w’ith so small a fortune ; and, you may be sure, her 
friends have' other vi(‘ws for her. Pray let me hear no moue of 
duels and quarrels. And let us go down into the ball-room; for 
hliss Campbell has been dressed and downstairs this half-hour, 
and I would not have you inattentive; that might dfenlease, as 
much as the other extreme. In short, I may safely leave you to 
your ow'n discretion.” Lady Catherine, after this prudent ex¬ 
hortation, entered the ball-room, where all* th'^ company soon 
after assembled. Seated in gay ranges, the woU-dressed belief 
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were eap"i' for llic dancing to commence. I^ady Catliorine stood 
by Dr. Caniidu'll; and as soon as the lull liogau, wlnai tho 
music ]>la}cd, and alio saw every one absorluMl in t!ii*mselves or 
in tlieir jtartners, she addressed herself tu tin* <l')eli»r on tlie 
suhj<f:t whieli was next her heart, or rather next her imagina¬ 
tion. “The gAeral is to he with you shortly, I uinleistaml,” 

* said «hc. Dr, Campladl coldly answered iji the allirmative. 
“To he can<li«l with you, doetor, if youMl sit down, I want to 
liave ;i little chat with yon about my Archibald, lie is not 
everythingT eo^ld wi.sh, and I se(i»yon are displeased with him 
ahout this foolish business that has just happi'ne<l. Tor my own 
part, T think him h) hlaitie ; hut avo must pardon, we must make 
allowances for the errors of youth ; ami I need not, to a man id 
your hiiinail^ty, observe what a cruel thing it is to piejndiee tluj 
Avorld against a yoiyig man, by telliiig little aneedolos t(» Ids 
disadvantage. Delations must surely uphold one ain^lier; and, 
1 aiii com meed, you will speak of Arcldhahl with candour ami 
frieudsldp.” • ^ 

“’With candour and Avith truth," rcplic(^T)r. Camiihcll. “1 
cannot pretend Iq feel*friendship, merely* on llio sj^ore of re¬ 
lationship." ^ 

Tlie proud blood mounlo<l Lady Catherine's face, and alio 
replied: “Suim*.«onsiderjitioii for one,'s oavh relations, I tliink, 
is not iinheeoming. Arcldhahl, J sliouhl Iiave tliought, liad as 
strong a claim iijum Dr. Cainpheirs ^'iemlsliip as the son «>f an 
utter strange^ to the family. Oltf Mr. Forester had a monstrous 
fortune, ’Lis true.; hut Ids Avife, avIio Avaa jio grand ailair—J 
believe a merchant’a daughter—I’m told, brougJit lijm the 
greatest )>ai’t of it j ami yet, without any natural eonnection 
hetAvecn tlic families, or anything very desirable, setflng forj^imo 
out of the (jucsti(tn, you accejit the fgiardiaiiship of this young 
man, and prefer Idin. I plainly see, to my Archibald. I camlidty 
ask you the (^uostion, and ansAver mo candidly.” 

“As you have explicitly asked the question, I Avill aiisAver 
your ladyshi]) candidly. I fJo prefer my Avard to your sojj. I 
hav% avoided drawing comparisons hctw<ien yf/?ir son and 
Forester; and I now Avish to avoid speaking of Mr. Archiljald 
Mackenzie, because I ha|jc little hopes of being of service to him.” 

“!Nay,”^fiaid Lady Catherine, softening lier tone, “you know 
you have it in 3"our power to be of the greatest service to him.” 

•*I haA’o done all I could,” said Dr. Camphrdl, Avith a sigh; 
*“ but habits of—^ 

“Oh, but I’m not talking of habits,” interrupted Lady 
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Cuth<5riii(*. “I’ll niako liim alter hin haljits. We shall soon 
turn him iiilo what you like ; he’s very (juiek, and you niiist not 
expect (iveiy youn;,' man to ho just e-ul f>ut u}ioii the: pathsm of 
(Uir(l<-ar Henry. 1 don’t want !(» trouble you to alter his habits, 
fir to ti-aeli him chemistry, or any of those, tilings. I>ut yoji can, 
you Know, without all that, <lo him an nsscntiii|^.s(;ivv(;o.” 

“How?” said Hr. (Jamiibell, ^ i 

“ Wliy, how ? I flon’t know you this eveiiin;^^ you are, so dry. 
Ken you not wliiit 1 mean? 8peak three words for him to your 
frie,ml the ofiiieral.” ,, « • * 

“ Your lailysliip must excuse me,” said Dr. Campbell, 

Duly (^ilherine. was stimneil by thjs distinct refusal.# She 
uroed Dr. Campbell to ex[)lain the, cause oi his di^liki; toher son. 

“’riiere. i'-, a ]>oor waslimavomau now below stairs^’ replicsl Dr. 
(’ampbell, “ who can explain to ytiu inore than I wi.'^h to explain ; 
and a storjj' about a horse of Sir Philip (jlo^linjj;’s was tohl to mo 
the other day hy one of the, harom‘t’s friends, which I slnadd he 
^lad Mr. Arehiliald Maekeu/ie <^ould coutradict e.neelnally#” 

“ Archihald, c.ome here,” said Lady (Jatlnu-ine ; “ heldie the 
msxt dam-e lie-ins I\nu.st sjieak to you. WJnit is thi.s about a 
horse, of STr Philip Co.slino’s?” 

“ iMaam !” s.iiil ^xrchihald, witli ^uvat .isioui.shmeul. At this 
instant one of Dr. (Jamphell’s .servants eanie the ronii], and 
f.jav«i two notes to Archihald, whieb bi‘ s:ud two ;4i iijlcnien ju-^t 
left, and desired bim to«leliver to Mr. .Maekeu/ie, w)iil.-t he was 
ill the hall-rofim, if po.ssilih*.” • 

“ What is it? AVhut are tlu;}', child ?” cried L.fdy*(’atheriii(‘. 
“I wall sec lliem.” Her lady.^hip snatched the notes, read, and 
when she .saw that her son, in the, omssest terms, was called a 
coward fowrtdusino the ehallcnoes of two .such fashionable men 
as Bir iMiilip tlo.sliuo and Major O'Slianiion, all her liojies of 
liLin W’evo at an end. “Ohr family is ili^^raeed for evtu'I*” she 
exclaimed. And then, peiveivinj; that sin* had uttered this un- 
guardcvl scntoiico hmd euouoh for several of tlu* e.onijiauy to 
hoar, she ciideavounal to laugh, aiul fell into violent hysteiics. 
Slio%as cairiod out of tin' hall-room. A \vhis[)pr now',ran round 
the room of—“What’.s the matter with L.idy t’aHienno‘Mac¬ 
kenzie?” It was at an uiifortumite moment that she wa-s 


carried out; for ^11 the dancei's had ju.st .seated Iheinsclvo.s after 
a bri.sk country dance, and the I'vos of all the .young and old 
were upon her ladyship as sho made her exit. A young mai| a 
friend of Major 0‘Shaniion’s, who wais present, whispered tho. 
secret to his partner, sho of coursc^o her ni^xt Neighbour. Archi- 
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bald saw that the contents of the notes wore made jMihlie, and 
ho quitted the aj»:irtment, “to inquire luov his moflier di*].” 

The buzz of scundal was general fur sctuie moments; hut a 
hew nhjec,t si^on ougn)ss(*d tlio attention of the company. 
“rraj|^”said a young lady, who was looping uj) Mora ('amp- 
heirs gown. “ wj^o is this geniloman who is ju.4 coming into tlio 
•room ?Flora IooIumI \\\) and saw a woll-dresM'd .slr.mger « nter- 
ing tno room, who had inueli the appearanee. of a gentleman, 
lie certainly n*.seml)led a person she liad seen l>efore ; h\it she 
could scare,ejy helieve tliat. lier eyes did not ileceive her. 'riiere- 
fort! slit! liesitatmgly rtiplied to the young lady'.s tpii'slmn, “ I 
don’t Jenow—1 am not .sure.” Ihit .she an instant afterwtirtls 
.saw Jier hrothcT Henry and her father snlvanee stt eagerly to 
meet th(5 styinger, that her douhts vani.shed; tnid as lit! nt>w 
directetl his steps tow.'irtls the spot where .she, was stamling, sIm) 
correclcil her lir.st aii.^Aver to lier companion’s tpiestion, anti .saitl, 
“Yes, I fancy—it e,ert.ainly is -Mr. Forester.” Ft»rester, with 
an opwi eoiinlenance, sliglitly tinged with Urn hhish of ingeii- 
noiis shame, approaclied her, as if he was afraid .slie liatl m/t* 
forgotttni .some things wbicli he wished to hj ft)rgotten; and yet 
as if he was fully t?onscious that he was not wlmlly uiJivm'thy of 
her estetmi. “Aimmg.st other jtrtijmliet'.s of li I have, furiiil 
my.self,” saitl lie it>*l)r. (Jampht'tl, “f-iinec wts parted, I havt‘eurt:d 
myself t)f my fotilTsh antip.ithy to Seoteh reels.'’ “That F can 
searct'ly helit've,”Dr. Cain|)lM‘ll, with an incit'ihiloirssmile. 

“I will convim-e you of it,” .siwtl l^rt;.ster, “if you will pio- 
inise, to forgefrall my other follic.s.” 

.siitl Dr. Campbell. “Convince me lirst, ami tlien it 
W'ill he time eimugh to make, such a dc.sperate, prtmdse.” - 

Flora w'as rather .surpri.sed when our once cynitial ly;ro hogged 
the favour of her hand, and led Inu’ to dance a rtjel. !M. .Vas- 
grav(* would have been in ecstasy if Ire hatl seen his pupil’s 
formanco. 

“ And now, my dear Forester,” said Dr. Campbell, as his wart! 
rcjturneil to claim liis promise of a general amnesty, “if you do 
not turn <^ut a coxctmil), if you do not ‘mistaktj revei^.'^e of v;rt)iig 
for ?ight,’ you w’ill infallibly be a very great m.in. (live me a 
pupil who can cure himself of any one foible, ami I Ji jvc, hopes 
of him ; wdiat hopes mibst I have of him who has cured liimsell 
of .so many ! ” 
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** r T-i'ly you .sljoiilil not lot'[tlii» afllur 

Ji jucy so continujilly ii|ion yonr .‘■•\tirits,” saiil Miss Bavraj^o, 
in tho ooiuloliiio lt>n(i of an lmin)>le companion. ^“Vou really 
liavo .'ihiiost fretttnl yourself into a nervous fever ; 1 was in 
liojx's tliat cliani^e of air ami change of scenic woul<l liave done 
everylliinj for you, or I never would have consented to your 
leavino London ; for you kimw.your ladyship's always heiler in 
•"London tliunanywliereel.se. And I’m sure your lady.'^hip has 
thought and talkiMl Af notliing but this^ad affair since you came 
to (’liftoiw” • 

“1 eimfe.ss,” saii^Liidy Diana Chillingworth, “J deserve, the 
rejii't>:ielie.s of my friends for givftig way to ni^ sensibility as J do 
upon this oecasioii; hut I own I cannot help?!.. Oh, wh.it will 
the Wi»rld say? what will the w'orhl say? The Avorld will lay 
all tlie blame upon /ne; ^et I’m sure I’m the last, the very last 
jM'vsoii that might to he blamed.” • * 

A.ssuiedly,” replied Miss Burrage,, “nobody ran blame your 
ladysli^); ahd nobody will, T am ])ersiiaded. The blame, will 
all he tliro)j'ii where it ought to he, upon the A'oung lady herself.” 

‘klf 1 could hut be convinced of that,” said her lady.shiji, in a 
tjpie of great feeling, “svu^i a young creature scarcely .sixteen, to 
take such a .step! 1 am sure I wish to lieaven her father liad 

never made me lier guardian. 1 confess 1 Avas most exceedingly 
imprudent, out of regard to her family, to take under^my 
prot#<’tioii ^siieli a self-Avilled, unaeeountahlc, rom^jntic girl. 
Indeed, my dear,” continuoii Lady Diana Chillingworth, tufniiig 
to her sister. Lady Frances Somerset, “ it Avas you that misled 
me. You reinemher you used to tull«mc that Aii^e WarAvick 

had such great abilities-” • 

“That I thought it a pity they had not been well directqji,” 
said Lady Fr.'inccs, . 

“And Bucli generosity of temper, and luch Avarm affec¬ 
tions !—” said I.ndy Di. # 
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“That I regretted their not having been properly cultivated." 

“ I confess, Miss Warwick was never a groat favourite of 
'niinc,” said Miss Barrage; “but now that she has Inst lier be.st 
friondj-” 

“ Sho is ykely^to find a great number of enemies,” said Lady 
JbVances. 

“SBe has boon her own enemy, poor girl! I am sure 1 pity 
her,” rejilied ^Fiss liurrage; “but, at the saim* time, I nuwl say 
that over since sho came to my Di Cliillingwnrlirs, .slio 

has had goed a<h*co enough.” 

“'iV 4 )muoh, jauhaps; wliich is worse than too little,” timught 
Lady Kram os. 

“Advice!” rojioatod Lady Di Chillingworth, “why, as to 
that, iny eonscionee I own, acvpiits mo thoro ; for, to be sure, no 
young juTson of her age, or of any ago, liad ev(‘r iiku'c advioo, or 
mtn'o ijood a<lvico, than Miss Warwick liad from mo. I thought 
it my Juty to advise her; and at^vise hor 1 did, from morning 
till night, as Miss Burrage. very well knows, and will do iius the ‘ 
juslico, J hope, to .‘^ay inwall companies.” * 

“ Tiaii F shall col tainly make it a i»riiicip]o to do,” .-fliid ]\Fisa 
Bunago. “I am snio it would surprise ami grieve you, Lady 
Krancos, to hoar tin? .sort of fooliSh, imprmlont things liiat Miss 
AVarwick, with all her a])ilitie.‘!, usod to say. 1 reoollo,et-- 

“Very p(,'ssil>Iy,” r«‘plied Lady Lraiiees ; “hut why slionld wo 
tronlilo ourselves to recollect all iiie LVdish, imprmhMit things 
wliich tliis*]»«j»r girl may have saiil. This unfortunate elope¬ 
ment is a sullicieiit proof of her folly ami imprudence. With 
whom did she go ofl ?” * * 

“With nobody,” cried Lady Diana; “there’s the ’wionder.” 

“With nobody! Tncredihlo I She had certainly sotno 
admir<*r—some lover, and slie was afrifld, I .suppose, to rnentioif 
the business to yon.” 

“No such thing, my dear; there is no love at all in the case. 

» Tndcoil, for my part, F cannot in the Ica.st compiidioml Ali^s 
AViiidvick, nor evt^r coulil. She used, every now ai«l then^to 
begin*and \alk to mo some nonsense about her hatred of the 
forms of the world, and her love of liberty, and F know not 
what;—and then .slic hai^somc himale correspondent, to whom 
sho u.«ed to*M’rite folio sheets, twice a week, 1 liolieve; but I 
could never see any of these letters. Indeed, in town, you 
know, I could not possibly have leisure for such things; but 
Miss Burrage, I fAicy, has one of the letters, if you liave any 
curiosity to see it. His^ Burn^e can tell you a great deal more 

7 
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of the whole business than I can; for, yon know, in London, 
engaged as I always W’aa, with scarcely a niouiniit ever to myself, 
how could I attend to all Anne Warwick’s oddities. I protest 
I know nothing of the miitter, but that one morning Miss 
Warwick was nowhere to bo found, and my maid brouglit me a 
letter, of one word of which 1 could not maktfsense; the lettey 
was found on the young lady’s dressing table, accordingHo the 
usual custom of eloping heroines. Miss llurragc, do show Lady 
francos the letters—you have tlicm sonicwhere: and tell my 
sister all you know of th<f ftiathir, for I declaiU I am quite tired 
of it; besides, 1 shall he wanted at the card-table.” ^ 

Lady Diana Chillingwortli went to^jalm her sensibility at the 
card-table; ami Lady Krauees turned to Miss llurrago for 
further information. * 

“All 1 know,” said Miss I'urrago, “ia, that one night I saw 
Miss W:fi:wiek putting a lock of frightful hair into a locket, and 
I askc<l her wlios(i it was? ‘My amiable Aramiiita^,’ said 
"•Miss Warwie.k. ‘Is she pretty?'said I. ‘I have never seen 
' her,’ s.iid Miss Warwick, ‘but I will show you a cliarniing 
picltiro luT mind;’ and .she put this*loiig4etter into my liaiid. 
i’ll hiave it with ‘your lailyship, if you please; it is a good, or 
rather a hud, lioiiv’s work to reiil it.” • 

Araminfa/*’ cxeluinied Lady Frances, looking at the signa¬ 
ture of the l«‘tte.r ; “ this is only a 7umi dii (jitorn^ 1 siippo.so.” 

“Heaven knows!” xusw^Mcd Miss Iiurrago; “but Jkliss 
Warwick always signed her cjjistloa Angelinii> irtul her un- 
huiKW frii'nd'tt were always signed Araminta. I do suspect that 
Arannnta, Vho('ver she is, was the instigator of tliis elopement.” 

“1 wiJjJi,” said Lady Franc<‘s, examining the postmark of the 
leU*»r,“T wish, that wo could iiud out where Araminta lives; 
^ve might then, pnrhup.s,«ee(fvcr this poor Miss Warwicl^ before 
the ahair is bilked of in the world—before her reputation ia 
iiyureil.” 

“It would certainly Imj a most dosirablo thing,” said Miss 
.Bi^rago; but Miss Warwick has such odd notions, that I 
question whether she will oviu' hehavo like other |fcopIei( and, 
for my part, T cannot blame I/idy Diana Chillingw'orth for giving 
her up. She is one of those young Judies whom it is scarcely 
IK'ssiblo to manage by common sense.” 

“ It ia certainly true,” said Lady Frances, “that young women 
of Miss Warwick’s superior abilities require something fborti 
than common sense to direct thorn properly. •Young ladies who 
think of nothing but dress, pilblic aYiusements, and forming 
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what thoy call high connections, arc niulonbtetlly most easily 
managed by the fear of what the woihl will suy of them ; bub 
'ilis.s Warwick appeared to inu to have hi'dier itleas of excel¬ 
lence, and J therefore regret that slie slumld Ite tcilall}' given up 
by he? friends." 

“It is ^Varwick w'lio has given np her friends.” .said 

'Miss •iiurrage, with a iiiixtuio of eiiibarrassment ami san asm in 
her manner ; “it is Miss Warwick wlio Inis given np ln-r I'nemls; 
not Miss Warwick’s frieiid.s who liavo given np Miss Waiwiek.” 

The h'tle? froiR llie “ainiahle Ar.fifiiiita," whieli ilnnage 
loft for tlio periiKil of Lady Kraiices JSoiner.se.t, contained three 
folio sRocts, of which it hoped tho following abriilgiiient will 
bo .sntliemnliy ample to satisfy tho curiosity even of those who 
aro lovers of long letters. 


“ Yea, mj' Aii«elina! tttir hearts nro formed for that hj«hej spccie.s oE 
frieriilsiiip of wtiich conimon souls aro inadequate to fonn :vij iiica, liow- 
ever their fashionable, puerile liiis may. in tbu intelb'ctnal maiiity ol' (lieir 
converftuifni. profane the term. Ye!»,fny Anf;«'lina, von are rif;bt. * Kverv 
fibre of iny Irame, evorv I'lieruv of my intolleet, tolls mu so. I read your 
letter by inoonlii'ht: liie air balmy ami pure as m*!r Ani'eiinn’s tlioiii'iits I 
the river hilenlly nic:viderintr I the rocks! the \vo»)ds f natiire^iri all her 
inajo.sty—sublime conlidanto !--.sympatlii'/ini' with my su]>reni» felicity. 
And shall L confc.ss to you, frioiul of my soul I that i could not n'Tiise my¬ 
self the plna.''iit'e of reiwliim t<) iny OiiamJo some of those pas,sauces in lour 
last, winch evince s* powerfully the HUpi-rifeaty of ilial nmierslaieiim; 
which, if I mistake not ^traiiiL'i-ly, is formed to combat, in nil her I'roteiis 
forin.s, tho system of social slavery. Wdli what M>ul-ieinlju;» eloi|iieiicit 
does liiy Ani;elina descnlio the, solitariness* the ixultUioJi of the hemt, 
she cx.perioi\^es in a crowded metroimns! with what emphalie eaiTKy of 
inborn indepemJhne.e does sho eiclaiin aKainst tiiebnmly ph:daii\ ot her 
aristocratic jicrxecntors I Surely, surciv she, will n<it be nitimidati-d frorn 
'tfu’g/'Uled purf our ft/ hfr soul,' by the phantom-b'ar of wotldlv ensure. 
The garish-tiiistilled waml of fashion has waved in vain in the illnminatod 
hails of folly-painted pleasure; my Angelina’s <* 5 '(*s have witl^lood --.veM, 
without;a blink I the dazzling enchantment, And Aviil shc- no, I eai|^ot, 
I will not think .so for an instant!—will sha now nubmit her nndersland- 
ing spdil-bouad to the Koporilic charm of nimsensical w'ords, uttered m iml 
awful tone by that potent enchantress Prejudice.? The dculaumtion, the 
remonstrauces, of self-elected judges of right and wrong slioiiM be fn-ated 
with deserved contempt by superior minds, who claim the privilege of 
thinking and acting for tnemsclves I Tho words irard and tjvnnlian 
appaf niy Augcliual but wliat are legal technical formidith‘,.s, wh:i*^uro 
huinatf institutions, to tho view of shacklc-scorning llfa'-on r <ipjiresxed, 
degraded, enslaved, must our unfortunate sex for ever submit to ^:leri^iCO 
their rights, their pleasures, their will, nt the filLar rif pnbbe opinion; 
whilst the shouts of iulcrc.sted priests and idle spuetalors. mho the sen.se- 
less enlhusiai< 9 i of the sulf-clevoted victim, or drown herene-* in the truth- 
exbirtiug mi9iuent of agonizing nature? Yon will iml perfeelly under¬ 
stand, perhap.s, to what these last exclamations of >oiir Aramiiiu allude: 
but,%ho3cu friend of roy heart I when we meet—ami O k-t that be quickly I 
my cottage longs fo^the arrival of iny nnaopliisticatcd Angelina!—when 
we meet, you shall Know all: your Arumiuta, too, has had her sorrows— 
foough ot this I But her Orhtndo^iias a heart, pure as the infautins god 
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of Love could in his most sportive mood delight at once to wourul and 
own, juiiind to an understanding—shall I say it?—worthy to judge of your 
Animint.'i’s. And will not my sober-minded Angelina prefer to all that 
palaces can aflord, such society in a cottage ? I shall reserve for my next 
th(} d(!scriplJori of a cottage, which I have in my eye, within view of~but 
I will not anticipate. Adieu, my amiable Angelina! I enclosej’as you 
desire, a lock of my hair,—Ever, unalterably! your ij»(Tectioiuite, though 
almost heart-broken, 

“AuamVnta. 

** April, 18(K)— Angelina Jio vrr ! 

“So let me christen my cottage I** 

•» « . * 

"What cH’ccfc this loiter may have on sohcr-niiiided readers in. 
general can easily he guesscid; but Mi^s AVarwiek, wlio w«,s little 
des(!rving of this epithet, was so charmed with tlio sound of it, 
that it made her totally forget to judge of her amia\^le Aiaiiiiuta’s 
mode of reasoning; (>arif(h-iintiellcd wamln” 

ofilm hearty* mml-rAulinfj elotiueru'Vy* with 
“rocks and woods, and a meamloririg river; balmy air, moon¬ 
light, Orlando, energy of inteliect, a ciittage, and a licart-Jjroken 
friend,” niurlc, when all mixed together, strange confusion in 
Angelina’s imagination. fcJho negloiUcd to observe that her 
Araniint?! wms, in the course of two pa^cs, “alino.st hcart- 
l)rokon,’'and in iho possession of “supreme felicity.” Yet, Miss 
AN'arwick, tliough she judged so like a sim^jeton, was a young 
woinan of consnh'raldo abilities; lier want of what the world 
calls common sense arose from certain mistakes in her education. 
JShe had passed her chfldhood with a father ami motlicr who 
eultivaiod her liU'.rary taste, but W'lio iicglcct(.'d c'lllivatc her 
judgmenther reading was confined to works of imagination; 
and tTie conversation which she heard was not calculated to give 
her any Itmiwledgo of realities. Her parents dietl wlien she was 
alf>ut fourteen, ami she then >vent to reside Avitli Lady ])i;jna 
<^hillingworth, a lady Avlfb jdaced her whole hapjdnc.ss ir. living 
in a certain circle, of high company in London. Aliss AVarwick 
saw the follies of the society w'ith which she now mixed; she 
felt insupportable, ennui from the want of books and conversa- 
tiofi suited to her taste ; she heard with ini patience I^dy Diana’s 
dogmatical advice; observed with disgust the meanness of lier 
companion, Miss Burrage; and felt with triumph the superiority 
of her own abilities. It was in this situation of her mind that 
]Miss Warwick happened, at a circulating-library, tdmeet wdth a 
new novel called “The AVomaii of Genius.” The charact<^ of 
Aramiiita, tlie heroine, charmed her beyond measure; and having 
been informed by the preface ]ihat the sto^y was founded on 
facts in the life of the authoress herself, slio longed to become 
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acquainted with her; and addres-sed a letter to “The Woman of 
Genius,” at her publisher’s. The letter M’as answered in a highly 
.flattering, and consc(]Ucntly very agreeable style, and the eiirres- 
pomltMice continued for nearly two years, till at length Miss W, 
fonriclf a strong desire to see her unlaioim frirnd. The ridie.iile 
with which*Mis»I>urrage treated everytliing and evajryulea that 
was n^t sanctioned by fashion, and her total want any taste 
for literature, were continually contrasted in Miss Warwick’s 
mind with the picture she had formed of her Araminta. Miss 
Ihirrago, wlw di'ijadod, tlumgh cerfc|inly w'ithout reason. Unit 
she luiglit be suptdanted in the good graces of l/nly Diana, 
endcaf»)nr(Ml by every p«!tty means in her power to disgust her 
young rival with the situation in which she was jdaced. She 
succeeded h»yond lier hopes. Miss Warwick determined to 
accept of her tinkuoum friend’s invitation to Angelina llower—a 
cliarming romantic cottage in South Wales, ivhere, ac(jording to 
Araniinla’s (hiscription, she might pass lier halcyon days in tran- 
rpiil, dlcgant rt>tirement. It wat not diflicult for our heroine, 
though unused to di’ceplion, to conceal lieu jirqject from La<ly 
J)iana Chillingwoith, iv^io was much more oljservant of the 
jippearance of her protrr/re in public, Ilian interested aSout what 
passed in her miiirl^iu private, ^liss Warwick quitted lier lady¬ 
ship’s house witlK’Hi llie least diflionliy, and tlio following is tho 
letter which our Imroiiie left upon her dressing-table. Under all 
the emphatic wonls, according to the custom of some letter- 
writers, w<y:e drawn emphatic lin^. 

“ Averse an 1 am to everything that nviy have the appearanoe of a clan¬ 
destine transaction, I have, however, found myself uuiicr tlfu iicciSisity of 
leaving your ladyship’s house without imparting to you my intontions. 
<’onthience and sympathy go hand in hand, nor can either ht'Sinmvuindfd 
hy the voice of authority. ITour ladyship's oiiiiiions and mini*, upo#/cZf 
siibjec^. dilfor so essentially, that 1 couhienever hope for your approba¬ 
tion, cither of my sentiments or ray conduct. It is my vnatlerabfr 
dHermination to act and think upon every occasion for myself; though 
1 am well aware that they who start out of the comiuou track, either in 
wonls or .action, arc exposed to the ridicule and jHTseention of vulgar or 
illiberal minds. They who venture to carry the Jirst torch intt* vnejrplorrd 
or unfrequented passages in the mine of truth are cxposeiWto the liiost 
iinmnient ifanger. Itich, however, are tho treasures of the place, and 
cowardly the soul that hesitates 1 But I forget myself; ‘ 'I\iis-toi^ Jean 
Jacques, on ne c.ov}prendpas* 

"It i«!iy bonccessary to inform your ladyship that, di.'»gusted with tlio 
frivolity of ^hat i.s called fashionable life, ami unable ta lire without the 
higher pleasures of friendship, I have chosen for my asylum the humble, 
tranquil cottage of a female friend, whose tastes, whose principles, have 
.long tieen known to me; whose genius I admire! whose virtues I revere! 
whose example I enmlate I 

** Though 1 do not condescend 4o use the fulsome language of a mean 
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df>v(‘ndentf T am not forgetful of the kindnes* I have received from your 
I'uiyshij). It has not beiju without a painful struggle that I have broken 
iny lioiiils HPiiiuier—the bonds of what is falsely cm\(h\ Duty. Spontaneous 
gratitiidi) evor will liavo full, indisputable, undisputed power over the 
heart and understanding of 

“Anne-Anoelina. War^^tck. 

*• I’.S.—Tt will 1 m‘ in vain to attempt to disoover the place of my retreat. 
All 1 auk is, to he left in peace to enjoy in my xoUmmaiKperffet felicity " 


CHAPTER II. 

PiTi.L of lior liof)o.s of fiiidiiio “ perfwt felicity” in her tetreat 
at 1 lower, «‘xnltiri!j: in tlic idea of the courage and 

ina^iianiinity willi \v]jif;h slm had <‘f<c!i])ed from her«“aristo(*raiio 
porseciihus,” u\iv heroine jmrsued her journey to South Wales. 

iSlif! hafi the, misfortune—ami it is a {^eat misfortune to a 
yoMU'f lady of her way of thiidciniL^—to meet with no diHicnlLies 
. or adventure.^, notliin^j interesliit'^, upon her journey: she arrived 
with inolorions safely at (^ardith 'Ihe inn at Caidilf was kei)t 
hy a ]:in(llady of the name of lloel. '“N^t hi'^h-horn Iloel, 
alas!” said Ani'elina t(> herself, when the name was screamed 
in her heaiinj» l)y a W'ailer af* sin* Avalked int(» the inii. “Vocal 
no im)ro to liieli-horu lloel’s harp, or soft Idel'cllyn’s lay ! ” A 
harper was sitl.inj' in tin' jjjissa^e, and he tuned his haip to 
catch h(!i‘ attention as sl^^i ])asseil.—“A harp!—() play for ino 
some plaintive air! ” The liarper followed her info a small 
parhuir. 

“ lluw delis^hlful!’' said Miss AVarwdek, who, in common with 
other h eroini's, had the hahit of talking to herself; or, to uso 
nnuv dieniried terms, who had the habit of iiululgin;:;in solilotpiy: 
—“ jIow delij^htful to tas^L*' id last the air of Wales,- -hut 'tis a 
pfty 'tis not JSovth instc.*ad of South Wales, and Conway instead 
of Canlill' Castle. 

The harjier, after Inj had iini-shcil playinj; a melancholy air, 
exclaimed,—“'L’hat was hut a melancholy ditty, miss. AVc’ll. try 
a mmier.” * And ho hc^an :— • 

‘Of a noble nice wa.s Sheukin," 

“ No moi’e,” cried Angelina, slopping her cars. <'* No more, 
barhanuKs man ! You break the illusion.” 

“I'rcak the wliatl" said the harper to himself. “I thought, 
miss, that tune w'ould surely please you; for«.it is a favonrita" 
one in these parts.” * 
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*• A favourite with Welsh squires, perhaps,® said our heroine; 
“hut, unfortunately, I am not a Welsh squire, and have no 
taste for yf>ur ‘ I'umper squire Jon«‘s/” 

Tlio man tuned his liarp sulhuily,—“1 am sorry for it, 
ini.4s,’*said lie : “More’s the pity 1 ean’t ]ile:ise you heth r!” 

Anp^oliiuf casliupoii him a look of eonti'iiipt. ‘‘He no ways 
(ills My id<‘a of a hard -an ancient and iininort.il hard! [!o 
lue-' no soul—finders without a soul!' No ‘iiiaslci's Inuiil,’or 
*]>rophct’s fire!’ No ‘deep sorrows;’ no ‘sahlc {'arh of woo,!’ 
No loose litard qv hoary hair, ‘stv^^ininj^ like a luetonr to iho 
tronhlod air ! ’ No ‘ ha.^qaiil e 5 'os !'—Hoiqho ! ” 

“ Fit is time for mo t<k bo qoing,” said tlni harper, who h<*qan 
to think, hy the. yoiinq lady's looks ami manners, that she, was 
not in her lif^iit nnderstandin". “ It is time for mo to lui qoinq ; 
the gentlemen above, in tlic l)()lpliin, will h(j reaily h'r me.” 

“A mere modern harper ! IIo is not oven blind 1’^ Angelina 
said to lierself, as ho examined tho shilling wlniih siio gave liiiii. 
“ Beg3»ne, for Heavon’s sake!” folded slie, aloud as ho left tho 
room ; “and l(;avo me, leavo mo to rej>o,se.” 

She, throw up tho sash to tasto llie, evc'iiiiig air: but scarcely 
had .sho began to repeat a soiinot to her Araminta ; scTirooly had 
flho repeated tho ijvo first liiie.s— 

• 

'*Jfail, f:ir*r»ijie(I, unknown friend, 

Onr sacred silent synijjatliy of soul,” 


when a liy,lo ragged Welsh boy, Vho was playing with bis onm- 
paniftns in a field at tbo back of Carditf inn, o.sjiied her, gave 
thff signal' to Ids playfellow's, and immediately t[|ey all came 
running up to tho window at which Angelina w’as .‘standing, and 
with one loud shrill chorus of “ Gi’ mo ha’i>oiiny! —Gi’ mo 
ha’penny !—Gi’ me oiuj ha’penny I ” inte,rrnptod the sfJhnot. 
Ang»^ina thre,w out some money to the boys, tliongli slie mis 
provoked by tlioir interruption; her donation was, in tlio true 
spirit of a heroine, much greater than the occasion ro-quirodj 
and the consequciu’c was that these urcliin.s, hy .sprearjing tho 
fan^ of kor generosity through the town of Cardii’, collf‘ij4«‘d a 
Liliputian moh of petitioners, w'ho assailed Angelina with fresh 
vehemence. Not a moment’s peace, not a rneainuit for poe.try or 
reverie would they alloV^ her; so that .•-lu' wa.s jmj»atient for her 
chaise to tome to the door. Her Araminta’s cottage wa.sbut six 
mile-s distant from Cardiff; and, to speak in due sentimental 
language, every moment that delayed her long-expected interview 
with her bcloveci unkiioyvn fiiend appeared Ui her as an age. 
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**And what would you be pleased to have for supper, 
ma’am?” said the landlady. “We have fine Tenby oysters, 
ma’am; and if you’d like a Welsh rabbit-” 

“Tenby oysters!—Welsh rabbits!” repeated Angelina in a 
ilisdainful tone. “ Oh, detain mo not in this cnigl rnan?'er I— 
I want no Tenby oysters, 1 want no Welsh r^bbitg; only let 
me begone ; I uni all impatience to see a dear friend. Oh, if 
you have any feeling, any humanity, detain me not! ” cried she, 
clasping her liands. 

Miss Warwick had an un;^overnablo propensd,y to^nake a dis¬ 
play (d sensibility, a fine theatrical scene upon every occasion— 
a propensity which she had acquired from novel-reading. It 
was never more unluckily displayed than in tlio ])resent instance; 
for her andiencje and spectators, consisting of th^ landlady, a 
waiter, and a Welsli boy, wlio just entered the room with a 
knif(‘'tray in his hand, were all more incliiHjd to burst into rude 
laught(!r than to join in gentle sympathy. The chaise did not 
come to the door one moment ^ooner than it woidd hav»dono 
. without iliis pathetic wringing of the hands. As soon as 
Angelina drove from the door the lapillady’s curiosity broke 
fortli — • • 

“ l*ray U-ll me, Hugh Humphries,” .said iMrs. Hoel, turning 
to the postilion who drove Augelifta from Newport; “ pray, now, 
docs not this seem straiig«! that such a young lady as this slioiihl 
ho travelling about in such wonderful liastc? I believe, by her 
flighty airs, she is upon n(> good errand; and I ivonld have her 
to know, at any rate, that slie might have done betfer than to 
sneiw in that way at Mrs. Hoel of Cardilf, and her Tenby oysters 
and he.i^WelSli rabbit. O I I’ll make her repent Iku* ;>elKiviour 
to Mrs. Hoyl of Canliir—‘Not high-born Ifoel,’ forsooth. How 
<loes^ho know that, I should ho gla«l to hear. The Ifocls are 
asjiigh-born, I’ll venture t(t say, as my young miss herselfj Tve 
a notion ; iind would scorn, moreover, to have any runaway lady 
for a relation of their.'.. Oh, she shall learn to repent her dis 5 - 
respects to Mrs. Hoel of Cardilf; I ;;eliiivo she shall soon meet 
hei*s^ in tlm public newspaiiers—her eyes and her ^nose, and 
her nair andlior inches, ami her description at full length she 
shall see, and her friends shall see it too—and maybe they sholl 
thank, and maybe they shall reward handsomely, Mra. Hoel of 
Cardilf.” 

Whilst the angry Welsh landlady was thus forming projeqja 
of revenge for the contempt with which she imagined that her 
high birth and her Tenby oysters^ had been treated, Angelina 
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pursued hor journey towards the cottage of her unknown fruunl, 
forming charming pictures in lier injaginiition of tl»e inannctr in 
.which her .'uuiuhlo Araminta would start aiul weep, and faint, 
porlui]>s, with joy and surprise at the sight of her Angelina. U 
was a 4ino in^ordiglit night—an unlucky circumstance, for the 
t)y-roa<l wlikh 1%1 to Angelina Bower was so narrow ami had, 
J^hat if the night had heen dark, our heroine Tuiist infallihly 
have been overturned, and this overturn wouhl liave. lusni a 
tlelightfiil incident in the history of her journey ; hut fate 
jmlered it f>iLher\yse. Miss Warwi^ijc had jjotlnng to lament, 
but tliat her delicious reveries were internijttctl for several 
miles by the Welsh po.stiljoii'.s exj)ostulations with his horse.s. 

‘‘(rood Heavems!” exclaimed she, “cannot tiie man hohi ids 
tongue! Hi*? nitli vociferations <li.stract me! ISo tine a 
scene, so i)lacid the moonlight—hut there, is always something 
that is not in [jerfect fJnison with one’s feelings.” ^ 

“ Miss, if you phsise, you must ’light here and walk for a 
mattei*of a quarter of a ndl(‘, foiwl can’t drive up to the house 
<loor, because there is no carriage road down this Jam'.; hut if 
you be pleased, I’ll go on heforo you—my horses will stand 
quite quiet here—and ]’ll knock tlic folks up for yon, miss.” 

“Folks!—Oh, don’t talk to me of knocking folks np,” e.ried 
Angelina, .‘'pringiiuf out of the carriage, “stay with your Inu.scs, 
man, I beseech you—you shall he sumimimsl when you are 
wanted : I clioose to walk up to the cottage alone.” 

“As you please, miss,” said die ])ostiIioii, “only fmr had 
hotter take cai^ of the dogs.” 

This la.st piece of sagtj counsel was lost uj)on our l^woiiie ; she 
heard it not; she was “rapt into future iiine.s,” 

“ By moonlight will bo our first inh'iview, just •tis I had 
pictured to myself—but can this ho the cottage? It do<;s1iot 
look (^lite so romantic a.s I cxpecteif—hut ’tis the dwiilling of 
my Arandnta—IIa])py! thrice happy moment! Now for our 
secret signal; I am to sing the first, and my unknown friend 
the iji.'cond ]iart of the same air.” 

Ai^elin^ then began to sing the following stanza-* 

** O waly waly up the bank. 

And waly waly down the brae, 

And waly waly yon burn*sidc, 

Where 1 and iny love were wont to gae." 

sung and paused, in expectation of hearing the socoml 
part from her amiable Araminta—but no voice was Iieard. 

“All is husherll" said Angelina. “Ever tranquil be lici 
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dumpers! Yet I must waken her—^hor surprise and joy at 
Beeirj" me thus will he so great!—by moonlight, too! ” 

81ie knocked at the cottage window—still no answer. 

“ All silent as night! ” said she;— 

# 

“ When not a breath disturbs tho denp ifrcnej* 

And nut a cloud o’cruiwls the Holniuit scene." 

Angelina, as she repeated these lines, stood M'ith her hack to 
the cottage windf)w. Tho window opmed, and a Wel.di servant- 
girl pul out her lu>:id. IlfUr nightcap, if cap /t niiglit bo called, 
which shape had none, was half oil'; her black liair streamed 
over her shuuldiTS, and her face wasHlic face of vulgar super¬ 
stitious amnzeiiient. 

“Oh, ’tis our old ghost of Xelly Gwynne, ^11 in white, 
walking ami saying her prayers packwaijls; 1 lioard ’em (piito 
plain, as*l hope to pmaflie," said the terrilied girl to hersedf, 
and shutting the window with a tremhling hand, sluj liasteneil 
to wjiheii ail old woman who s?ept in tin* same rwom with her. 
Angelina, wlnviu pKtieiice was by this time exhausted, went 
to tlie duor of the cottage and shook if with all her force. It 
rattled loud, and a shrill se.roam was heard from wiLliiii, 

“A scream!” cried Angelini,, “Oh, my•Aramiiita! All is 
hushed again.” Then, raising her voice, she'eallud as loudly as 
she could at the window—“My Aramiiita! my unknown friend 1 
bo not alarmed, ’tis youri.Angj,‘liiui.” 

Tho door o])ened slowly and softly, and a slij^shed hcldume 
peeped out, leaning upon a slick; the head of Hetty Williams 
apl>eaiR'd i^'er the shoulders of this sibyl. Angelina was 
slamling yi a pensive attitade, listening at the cottage window. 
Atjthis instant the jiostilion, who was tired of \vaiting, camo 
whistling up tho lane. Jfe earned a trunk on his backhand a 
iSag in his hand. As soon as the old woman saw him, .she held 
up her stick, exclaiming — 

“ A man! a man! A ropper and murterer! Cot save us I 
aiiij keep the toor fast polled.” They shut the door instantly. 

What IS all thisi” said Angelina, with dignilied‘composure. 

“A couple of fools, I take it, miss, who arc afraid and in 
tread of rojipers,” said the postilion; put I'll make ’em come 
out. I’ll pc ])ound, plockheads.” So saying, he Hyent to the 
door of Angelina JJower, and thundered and kicked at it, speak¬ 
ing all the time very volubly in Welsh. In about a quarter olf*an 
hour lie made tliem comprehend tliat Angelinc, was a young lady 
come to visit t^oir mistresa Tlitm they came forth curtseyingi 
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“!My name’s Betty Williams,” said tlie f,'irl, who was tyinp» a 
clean cap under lier ehiii. “ W(di-onu! to Llaiiwactur, miss! J^o 
‘jileasod to excuse our k<'epiiig luir waiting,' and polting the toor, 
and taking' liur for a j^liost and a rn])|ter; put wc know wlio y«)U 
are 110^'—th(t*young lady from London that we have been told 
to ex[(eet.” * • 

** “(ih, then T have been cx])octed- all’s rigbt; iiiul my 
Araminta, where is she?—nhcK! is she?” 

“Weleoiiic to Llanwaetiir, welcome to Llanwa(‘liir, juid (k>t 
]»l(‘ss lier ])r«<tty said the old wginaii, who followed Hetty 
’Williams out of the cottage. 

“llurs my grandmothw, miss,” said Hetty. 

“Very likely—but let me see my vVraiiiinta,” cried Angelina; 
“cruel woriiafi!—wdiere is she, I .sav?” 

“Cot ple.'-s liur!—Qot pless her pretty face,” reiieated the old 
woman, eiiifseying. • 

“iMy giandiiiollie,r'.s as deaf as a jiost, miss - don’t miiid her; 
slu' can't tell liiglis well, put L eSn; who would you jie pleased 
to have?” 

“ In ]*Iain KnglisJi, Ilufli—ilie lady wlio Jives in this <;ottage." 
“ Oiir Miss Ibnlges? ” 

This odious iiannt of 1 lodges^irovoked Angelina, wlio w.as ,so 
used to call her fr 5 ‘nd Araminta, lliat she had almost foigolLen 
her real name. 

“Oil, mi'-s!” eontinued Hetty Wiiyanis, “iMi.ss Hodges ia 
gone to l*ri*.to^for a few «lays.” 

“(ione! liow unlucky! My Araminta gone! ” 

“Hut Miss Hodges will be pack on Tuesday; ]Uis.s Hodges 
did not ('Xpeet bur till Thursday; put her ped is very well 
aired. Jk; pleased to w'alk in, and I’ll light linr a cilinlle, and 
get hiy* a nightcap.” , * 

“Heigho! mu.st T sleep again without seeing my Aramintrlf 
M’^ell, }jut ] sliall sleep in a cottage for the lirst tiim; in my 
lifc- 


• “The swallow twittorinjj from the straw-huilt Bhc<l.” 

• • • V 

At this moment, Angelina, forgetting to .stoop, }«it Ijejself 
violent IdfAv as slnj wa.s entering Angelijia Howr, the roof of 
which, iiul^M, was “ too*low for so lofty a head.” A head.acbo 
came on which kejit her awake the greate.-^t jjart of the night. 
In^he morning she set about to exi»l(jre the cottage,; it was 
nothing like the .sffccies of elegant retirement of wliich she had 
dravm such a charming picluiw in her imagination. It consi.stcd 
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of throe small bcilchambcrs, which were more like what she 
used to call closets; a parlour, the walls of which wore in many 
places stained with damp ! and a kitclieri, which smoked. Tlio 
Sf;aiity moth-eaten furniture of the rooms was very diff(‘-rent 
from the luxury and elef'anco to which Angelu.a hau been 
accustomed in the apartments of Lady Diair. Cllil ling worth. 
Coarse and ill-dressed was the food w'hich lietty Williams— 
unlike, oh, how unlike ! “the neat-handed l*hillis”—with groat 
hustle and awkwanlncss served uj) to her guest; but Angelina 
WJis no epicure. The lir^t* dinner which slg) aUr on wooden 
trenchers delighted her; the second, thinl, fourth, and fifth 
ap]>ear(;d less and less delectable, so i.hat, by tlie time sSic liad 
boarded one week at her cottage, she was completely convinced 

that • 

“A scrip with herbs siiul fruit supplied, 

Ami water from the spring," • 

« 

thtnigh ilelightfnl to Oohlsmitli’s hertnit, are not (piito sq. satis* 
factory in actual juactice as in poetic theory—at least to a young 
lady who had been liabituated to all the luxuries of fashionable 
life. It^vas in vain that our heroine repeatud— 

" Man wants but little here below 

• 

.she found, that even the want of doiiblc-relincd sugar, of 
green tea and IMocha ^ofTee, was sensibly felt. Hour afb'r 
lumr and day after day pa'Ssed Avith Angelina in anxious 
expeclation of her Araminta's return home, ifer time hung 
heavy ujjon^ her hands, for .she liad no companion Avith wliom 
she could converse ; and one odd volume of Kous.seau’s 
“ Khuse,”‘and a few AVL'll-thumhed German plaj’s, Averc the 
only hooks whieli she could lind in the house. There Avas, 
according to Ihdty AVilliams* report, “a vast sight of hooks 
in a press along Avith .some tablecloths but Miss Hodges liad 
the ke.y of this pre.^^s in her pocket. Ih^prived of the pleasures 
both of reading and conversation, Angelina endeavoured to 
anv'se howelf by contemplating the beauties (>f lA’a^ure. 
»*TTicro Avero some Avild solitary walks in the neighbourhood of 
Angelina Bower ,; but though our heroine Avas delighted Avith 
these, she Avanted in her rambles soiho kindred suil to AA’hom 
she might exclaim*—“ Hoav charming is solitiuic! ” The 
day after her arrival in Wales, she Avrote a long letter «-to 


* Voltaire. 
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Araminta, which Betty Williams undertook to send by a candul 
Jad, a particular friend of hor own, who would deliver it with¬ 
out fail into Miss Hodges* own hantls, and who wuulil engage hi 
bring ^ answer by three o’cdock the next day. The careful lad 
did not rctnirn tl^l four days aftcrwanla and he then could give 
.Tio account of his mission, except that ho had left the h-tler at 
IlristoT, with a particular friend of liis own, who wouhl deliver 
it witlujut fail int<» Miss Hodges’own hands if he coidd meet 
wdtli her. ^’he post seems to bo the last expedient which a 
heroine ever thiid^ of for the conve'v’^iice of her h'tters ; so, that, 
if w’o ^vere to jmlge from the annals of romance, w’n slioidd 
infallibly conclude tluu’o *was no such thing as a post «)Hiee in 
Engl and. thi the, si.xth day of her abode at this coinfi>rlless 
cottage, the possibility of sending a lett<'r to her friend hy ih« 
j»ost oeianreil to Aiigidina, and slie actually diseovi^red that there 
was a j)ost-i)lh(*.e at Cardilf. Before she could receive fin unsw'er 
to tliis epistle, a cireurnstaiici^ happeiu'd which made her 
determino to abandon her present retreat. <hio evening she 
rambled out to a considerable distance from the cottage, ami it 
W'as long after sinisct cro she recolleebal tliat it jroidd ho 
necessary to return lioinewards Indore it grew dark. Slie mis¬ 
took her way at and follo\fiiig a sheep patli down the slei'p 
side of a mountain, she came to a point at whieli she apjiai-eutly 
C(»uld neitlier advance nor ri'cede. A stout Wel-h farmer, who 
was counting Ids sbce[) in a fielij at flio lop of the mountain, 
liajijicijed *to 4ook <Iown its steep side in searcli of one of his 
flock tliat was missing. The farmer saw something white at a 
dislancH behnv him, but there was a mist—it w'asMusk in the 
evening; and whether it were a w'omaii or a sliee]>, be could not 
be certain. In tlie hope that Angelina was bis lost sbei*y, he 
W’enUto her a'isisLance, and tlinugli tipon a nearer view he was 
disappointed in finding that she was a wiunan, yet he Iiad tfle 
humanity to liold out Ids stick to her, and lie helped her up hy 
it, ^W'ith some difliculty. One of her Klippei*s fell off as she 
Rciainhled up the liill--there wiia no recovering it; lu’r other* 
slijlticr, wliieh was of the thinnest kid leather, AvasTut thrl^ydi 
by the stono.s; licr silk stockings were soon stained with the bha^ 
of her teiulcr feet, and it^was with real gratitude that slio accepted 
the fanuors offer to let her pass the night at his farm-house, 
A^icli was within view. Angelina BoAver wm.«, according to hia 
computation, about four miles distant, as avcU as ho could judge 
of the place she^eant by her description. She had unluckily 
ioigotten that the common ntoe of it was Uanw’actur. At tho 
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fannur’s house she was, at first, liospitaiily received hy a tight* 
looking woman; hut she had not been many minutes seated 
before she found herself the oliject ()f much curiosity and 
suspicion. In ono comer of the room, at a s’^uall round table, 
with a jug of ale befonj him, sal a man wlio bS'ked like the 
])icturo of a Welsh Sfjuirc. A candle hatl ju.sfc*b<*en lighte.d for 
his worship, for ho was a magistrate and a great man ih thoso 
parts: for ho could rijad the nows])aper, ami his f'omjmii}'^ was 
tlierefore always welconio to tho farmer, who loved to liear tho 
news; and the wader W'ao paid for his trt;ublo with good ale, 
which ho loved even hotter than literaturi'. 

“ Wliat iic.ws, Mr. Evans ? ” said tlib farnujr. 

“ What nows! ” ropeatod Mr. Evans, looking up from his 
paper, with a sarcastic smile: “ Why, news that ^niglit not be 
ttltogotlu'r so agreeable to the "wholo of this good co]n[)any ; so 
'tis best fco keep it to ourselves.” 

“ Everything’s agreeable to^nio, I’m sure,” .said tho firmer, 
“ ov<*rylhing’s agrtu'ahle, to mo in tlie Avay of news.” 

“And hi mo, not excepting politics, which you gentlemen 
always think it so polite,” said jMis. Evans, “to ke('p to vour- 
Bolves; hut you nsjolloet, Mr, Evans, I was use,d to politics 
when t lived with my unchi at Cardiir; not having, though a 
farmer’s wife, always lived in the country, as you sim-, ma’am, 
nf»r being fjuito illiterate.. Well, Mr. Evaii.s, let us have it. 
What nows of tho lleets?” 

Mr. Evans made no reply, but pointed out a^>afwage in tho 
newspaper to tho farmer, wdio leant over his shoidder, in vain 
oiideavourirtg to spell and put it together. Ilis smart wife, 
w'hoso (uiriosity was at least oipial to her hu-sband's, nm imme¬ 
diately to })eep at tho wonderful paragraph; and she read aloud 
the beginning of an adveriisemont:— 

“Suspected to have strayed or elopod from her friends or relations, 
a young lady, seeminRly not inoro than sixteeu years of age, dressed in 
white, with a straw hat; blue eyes, light hair-’* 

.ow-iigoliua coloured so deeply whilst th-is was reading, and the 
'description so exactly suited with her a])poai‘iincc, that tho 
farmer's wife .slopped short; the funner fixed his eyes upon b.er; 
and Mr. Evans cleared liis tlu’oat several times ''with much 
signilicance. A general silence ensued : at last tho three heads 
noihled to ono another across tho round table, tho famior 
whistletl and walked out of the room; his wife fidgeted at a 
buficti in which she began to arrange some cups and saucers | 
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and after a few minutes she followed lier husK*ind. An^jelina ’ 
took up tlic newspaper to read the remainder of the adv<‘rti^eineijt. 
felic could not doubt lh{\t it Avas meant for lirr, when she saw 
that it was dated the very day of her arrival at t!ie inn at t'ardifl', 
and signed the landlady of the inn, Mrs. Hoel. Mr. Kvans 
Bwallow(’d tlie rftnaimler of his ale, and then athlressed An;,elina 
in tlic^o Avords :— 

“ Ytiiino lady, it is plain to soo you know Avhere the eaji Ills : 
noAV, if you’ll take my advice, you’ll not make Ihc m.ilidi you 
have in your eyof for thouj'h a Jord*i*son, he is a {;reat j.^uiibler. 
1 diuetl Avitli one that has diiu-d with him not lonj^ a{.;o. My son, 
Avho hasaliviiij; near IJriStol, knows a ^reat deal iiuue about you 
than you’d think ; and ’tis my adviej'. to you - Avbicli 1 Avouldn’t 
be at the troflble of }.;iviu^ if you Avere jiot as jiretty as you are - 
to "o back to your j-elalums, for be.’ll ne.ver marry' you ; and 
marriage, to be, sure, is y'our obj(>ct. J liaA'o no im»rc 1ft say, but 
only this: I shall think it my duty, as a magistrate, to let your 
friemfs kiH)AV as soon as possible Avliero you are, coining under 
my eo^oii/.anco as you do; for a vagabond, in the eye of the law, 
is a jiersrin-” • * « 

Angelina had not patience to listen to any more of this sjieecli; 
she inlcrriipte,d M*r. Kvans Avilk a look of indignation, assured 
him tliat he Ava.s perfectly nnintelligihle to her, and walked out 
of the room with great dignity. Her dignity niadi^ no im]»rcssi(m 
upon the, farmer or his Avjfe, wh<^ nov.* repeute«l Jiaving oll’ereil 
her a nighVs j^'dging in their luiUse,; in tlie morning they were 
as t'ager to get rid of her as she was imjiatiiMit to tlepart. Mr. 
Evans insisted upon seeing her safe home, evide.fltly for the 
purpose of iliscovering precisely Avhere she lived. vVi^'olina suav 
that slie could no longer remain uiulisturbod in her retreat,^ind 
tletermined to set out immediately in (picst of lie.r unkiunv^i 
friend at Bristol. Betty William.s, Avho had a strong de'^ire to 
have a jaunt to Bristol—a toAvn Avhich she hatl never seen but 
once in her life—ofifered to alter’d MiH.s AV^arwiek, assuring licr 
that she perfectly Avell kncAv tin hmise Avhere M^ s IIorlgeH 
alwa^'s lo(!^ed. Her ojOTor was accepted; and wliat adventi1*M 
our heroine met with in Bristol, and Avhat dilliculties she 
encountered before she discovered her Araminta, will bo seeik in 
the next c^^ter. ^ 
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CHAPTER IIL 

Angelina went by water from Cardiff to T>ri.s{ 9 l: tK;? water 
was rather rough; and as she was unused t<^lhc,motion of a 
vessel, she was both frightened and sick. SIjc spent some hour'' 
very disagreeably, and without even tlio sense of acting like a 
heroine to support her spirits. It was late in the evening before 
she jivrived at the end of her voyage; she was liyided on the 
quay at IJristol. No hac.kney coach was to T)?j had, and she was 
obliged to walk to the Bush. To find herself in the niidct of a 
bustling vulgar crowd, by whom she was unknown, but not 
unnoticed, was new to !Miss Warwick. Wliilst ^he was with 
Lady iJiana ChillingwfU’tli, she had always bc(3n used to see 
crowds make way for ln3r; she was now s»iri)risod to feel lierself 
jostled iu the. strcct.s hy pashcngers who wore all full of their own 
allairs, hurrying dilferent way^, in pursuit of objects whieh pro¬ 
bably seemed to them as important as the search for an unknown 
friend ajiiieared to Angelina. , 

JJetty Willi.uii.s’ friend’s friend, the careful lad who was to 
deliver the letter to Miss Hodges, was a waiter id the liu.'sli. 
Upon inquiry it was found that ho had tvjtally forgotten his 
])romiso: Angelina’s loiter was, after much searcli, found in a 
bottle-drainer, so much stained with port-wine that it was 
illegible. The man an^Swored with the most provoking non¬ 
chalance^ when Angelina reproached him for hisiscaiblcssncss,— 
“ that indeed no such person as Miss Hodges was to be found ; 
that noboify ho could meet with had over heard the name.” 
They wlu' arc extremely enthusiastic suffer continually from the 
toU'.l indiirerenet‘ of others to their feelings; and young people 
^un scarcely conceive tho'extent of this inditrcrcnco until they 
have seen something of the worhl. Seeing the world docs not 
almvjti mean seeing a certain st‘t of company in Ijoiidon. 

Angelina, the morning after her arrival at llio Bush, took a 
lijjpkncy e/)ach, ami left the care of directing the coachman to 
pJljetty Williams, who professed to have a perfect knowledge of 
Bristol Betty desired the man to drive to the drawbridge; and 
at the Kouinl of the wortl drawbridge various associations of 
i«leas with the drawbridges of ancient times were called up in 
Miss Warwick’s imagination. How dilferent was the reality frpm 
her castles in the air. She was roused from her reverie by^the 
voices of Betty Williams and the coachman. ' 

AVhore toill 1 drive ye to, I' ask yoaU’ said the coachman, 
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who wag an Irishman. “ Will I stand all day upon the draw¬ 
bridge, stopping the passage 1 ” 

. “ Trivo on a step, and t will got out and see apout mo,” said 
Betty ; “I know the look of the house as well as I kinnv any¬ 
thing.”# ^ 

Betty got*out^of the coach and walked up aiid down the 
"treet, Jooking at the houses like one bowildeivil. 

“ Bad luck to you for a Welshwoman as you are ! ” oxclaini<‘d 
the coachman, jumping down from his box. “ Will 1 lave the 
young lady standing in the street a|l day alone, for yoii to bo 
making a fool tins way of us both! Sorrow take me now if 
I do ! 

“Pless us, pe not in a pet or a pucker, or how shall I recol¬ 
lect anypody^or anything. Good! cood! Stand you there 
while I just say over my alphapet: a, p, c, t, c, f, g, h, i, j, k, 

1, m, n, o, b. It was some name which pegins with P^nd onts 
with a If, I pidiove.” 

“Here’s a pretty direction, upow my troth : some name which 
begins with a P and ends with a f,” cried the coachman; and 
after he liad uttered half ;i score of Hibernian cxc(;rations upon 
the Welshwoman’s folly, he, with much good-nature, went along 
with her to read the names on the street-doors. “ Here’s a name, 
now, that’s the very thing for you; here’s Pushit, now. Was 
the name Pushit? ricollict yourself, my good girl; was that 
your name ? ” ^ 

“Pusliit! O yes, I am sure and* pelievo it wa.s Pushit; Mrs. 
Pushit’s house,4*ri.stol, where our Miss Hodges lodges always.” 

“ Mrs. Pushit! but this is quite another man ! J t^l you this 
is Sir John. Faith, now wo are in luck ! ” continued the coach¬ 
man ; “ here’s another P just at hand; hero’s Mrs. Puffit: sure, 
she begins with a P and ends with a f, and is a milliner into 1!he 
bargaiiJ^ so, sure enough. I’ll engage the young lady lodges hero.* 
Puflit, hey? ricollict now, and don't be looking as if you’d just 
been pulled out of your sleep, and had never been in a Christian 
- town before now.” 

“Pless u|! Got pless us!” said the Welsh girl,who w^s 
quite ^verpoweretl by the Irishman’s flow of w'onis; and sh^^ 
was on the point of having recourse, in her own defence, to her 
native tongin^ in which she could have matched either male or 
female in flifcncy; but, to Angelina’s great relief, the dialogue 
bet^^en the coachinan and Betty Williams ceased. The coach¬ 
man drew up to Mrs. Puffit’s; but as there was a handsome 
carriage at the doof! Miss Wan^ick was obliged to wait in her 

8 
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hackncy-oxyach some time longer. The handsome carrisjgo be¬ 
longed to Lady Frances Somerset. liy one of those extraordin¬ 
ary coincidences which sometimes occur in real life, but which 
arc scarcely believed to be natural when they are related in 
bof»ks, Miss Warwick happened tr* come to this slw p at tXc very 
moment wlien the persons she most wished to<|i void wore there. 
Whilst the dialogue between IJetty Williams and the hackney 
coachman was passing, l^uly Diana Chillingworth and Miss 
Burrago were H(!atcd in Mrs. Puffit's .shop: Indy Diana w'as 
extremely busy bargaining*with the milliner; foi>thoiigli rich, 
ami a woman of (jiiality, her ladyship piqued hensclf uiwn 
making the cheapest bargains in the world. «■ 

“ Yonr la’ship did not look at this eiglit-and-twcnty shilling 
lace,” said Mrs. Puflit, “’tis positively the cheapest tiling your 
la’shif) ever saw. .lessie! the laces in the little bluo baridlMJx. 
Qni(‘k ! ^or my Lady Di—Quick !” * 

“But it is out of my power to stay to look at anything more 
now,” said Lady Diana; “abd yet,” whispercAl she Miss 
Burrage, “when one does go out a shopping, one certainly likes 
to hriiipthome a barg.ain.” • 

“Certainly; but Bristol'.s not the place*for bargain.^,” said 
Miss Burrage; “you will find*nothing tolcj-able, 1 as.suro you, 
my dear Laily Di, at Bristol.” » 

“ Well, my dear,” .said her ladyship, “ were you ever at 
Bristol bef(U‘o? Ilow c^mes it that I never heard that you were 
at Bristol before 1 Whore worn yon, child ? ” 

“At the AVolla--at the Wells, ma'am,” replied Miss Burrage, 
and sh«‘ turned pale and red in the space of a few seconds; but 
Lady l)iana, who w^as very near-sighted, w'as holding her li(‘:ul so 
cl 9 .se to the blue, bandbox full of lace, that she* could not see the 
changp.s in lior eomjianion's countenance. The fact was, that 
^iss Burrage was l>orn and bred in Bristol, where sHio had 
several relations who were not in high life, and by whom she 
consequently dreaded to be claimcil, AVhen she first met Lady 
Diana Chillingworth at Buxton, she had jKu^sed herself upqu he^ 
one oY the Burrages of Dorsetshire; and she knew' ^lat if 
her lady.ship W'as to di.sr(»ver the truth, she w'ould cast her off 
with horror. For tliis reason, she had done everything in her 
power to pi'evout Lady Di from cointog t<i Clifton< and for this 
reason she now endeavoured to persuade lier that ifothing toler¬ 
able could be met with at Bristol. ^ 

“ I am afraid, Lady Di, you will be la^ at Lady Mary’s,* 
said she. ? 
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* Look at this lace, child, and give mo your opinion ; eight- 
wd-twenty shillings, Mrs. Pnfliit, did yon say ? ” 

“ h!ight and-twenty, my lady ; and I lose, by ovory yard I sell 
at that price. Ma\ain, you sec,” said Mrs. Ihiflit, appealing to 
Miss Barrage,*** 'tis real Valenciennes, you see'? ” 

*‘ I see 'tis iioriid dear,” said Miss Burrago ; then in a whisper 
to Lady Di, she added,—“At Miss Treiithain’s, at tlio AVella, 
your ladyship wnll meet with such bargains.” 

Mrs. Pudit put her lace upon the alabaster neck of the largo 
doll which st6od iit the middle of h^r shop. “ ()iily look, my 
lady—only sec, ma’am, how beautiful becoming ’tis to the neck, 
ami sots off a dress so, you •know, ma’am. And (turning to .Mis.s 
Burrago) cight-and-twenty, you know, ma’am, is really notliing 
for any lace \^u’d wear, but moie particularly for njiil Valen¬ 
ciennes, which can st'iyce, bo liad rmf. for lf>vo or imnniy sineo 
the French Rcvorlution. Real Valenciennes !•—and will fl'ear and 
wa.'«li, i^nd wash and Avear (not ih^t your ladysliip mimis that) 
for ever and ever, ami is such a bargain, ami so hcc<iniing to the 
neck, especially to ladies of your la’ship’s oomple.\i<jn.” 

“Well, I proti'stal heireve, Burrage.—I don’t know what to 
say, my dear—hoy ? ” 

“I’m told,” w]iisfK?red Miss Iktrrage, “that Miss Trenthain’s 
to have a lace-iaille at the Wells, next w'cek.” 

“A raffle!” crieil J.ady l)i, turning her back immediately 
uj)aii the doll and the lace. ^ * 

“ Well,” wic^ Mrs. Puffit, “instead of eight, say soven-and* 
twenty shillings, Miss Burrage, for old actpiainlanco .‘•ake.” 

“Old acquaintance!” exclaimed Miss IJurragej •‘la! Mrs. 
Puffit, 1 don’t re,member ever being tAvicc in your shop all the 
time I was at the. Widls before.” ^ 

“No^ ma’am,” replied Mrs. Puffit^ with a malicious smile, 
*‘biit wdicn you wan living on Saint Augu.stin’s Back.” * 

“Saint Augustin’s Back, my dear?” exclaimed Lady 1 hana 
Chillingworth, Avith a look of horror and amazement. 

Mijs Burrage, laying down a bank-note on the counter, imule 
a qui<tl» and^xpressivc sign to the milliner to hold her tongue.’V». 

“Dear Mrs. Puffit,” cried she, “you certainly mistaku me for 
some other strange person. Lady Bi, now I look at it with my 
glass, thib ligft in very tine,'I must agree with you, and not dear 
by any means ior real Valenciennes. Cut me off tbreo yards of 
ihis'^ce; I protest there’s no withstanding it, I.^y Di.” 

“Throe yards aUeight-and-twenty. Here Jessie,” said Mrs. 
PuflBfc. ** I beg your pardon, ma’am, for my inistake; I sup. 
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posed it was some other lady of the same name ; there an so 
many IluiTaf^es. Only three yards did you say, ma’am ? ” 

“ Nay, I don't care if you give mo four. I’m of the Burrages 
of Dorsetshire.” 

“Avery good family, those Burrages of Dorsatsliiref as any 
in England,” said Lady I)i. “And put up tufelve^ards of this 
for me, Mrs. Pnifit.” • ^ 

“ Twelve at eight-aiiu twenty,—yes, my lady : very much 
obliged to your ladyship ; much obliged to you, Miss Barrage. 
Here, Jessie, this to My Jfidy l')i Chillingwijrth’s ^carriage.” 

Jessie calhsl at the sliop door in a shrill voice to a black ser¬ 
vant of Lady Frances Somerset’s—“Mr. Hector! Mr.•Hector! 
Sir, pray i)ut thi.s ])arccl into the carriage for Lady Di Chilling- 
worth.” • 

Angelina, who w'as waiting in her hackney-coach, started; 
slie coiitl scarrely believe that she heard*the name rightly ; but 
an instant afterwards the voice of Lady Diana struck her oar, 
and she sank back in great llgitation. However, neither Miss 
]lurrage. nor T.atly Di .saw lier ; they got into their carriage and 
drove vvay. • ^ 

Angelina was so much alarmed, that she could scarcely believe 
that the danger wius past, when she saw .the carriage at the 
farthest oml of the stn‘ot, • 

“Wouldn’t you bo plca.sod to ’light, ma’am,” said Jessie. 
“Wo don’t bring things to the door.” 

“ Who have we here ? ” cried ^Irs. Puffit. “ Who have we 
herel” • 

“Only^ome folks out of a hack that was kept waiting, and 
couldn’t draw up whilst my Duly Di’s carriage was at the door,” 
s^yd Je.s.-<ie. 

^ “A good pretty girl the foremost,” said Mrs. Puffit. “ But, in 
the name of wonder, what’s that odd fish coming behiiidMicrl ” 
“A (jneer-Iooking pair, in good truth I” said Jessie. 

Angelina seated herself, and gave a deep sigh. “ Ribbons, if 
you please, ma’am,” sjiid she to Mrs. Puffit. “ 1 musst,” thought 
3ie, “as^ for .something, before I ask for my Aranrnta.” 

“ Ribbons—yes, ma’am; what sort 1 Keep an eye upon the 
glass,” whispered the milliner to her shop girl, as she stooped 
behind the counter for a drawer of ribbons; “ I cep an eye on 
the glass, Jessie,—a girl of the town, I take it. What colour, 
ma’am ? ^ 

“Blue, * cerulean blue.’ Here, child,” sa^d Angelina, turning 
to Betty Williams, “here’s a ribbon for you.” 
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Betty Williams did not hear her, for Betty was fascinated by 
the eyes of the great doll opposite to whicli she stood fixed. 

• Ijord, what a fine lady! and how hur stares at Betty 
Williams! ” thought she, “ I wish hur would take her eyes off 
mo.” • « 

“Betty! Bettji Williams I a ribbon for you,” cried Angelina, 
In a loader tone. 

Betty started. “Miss! a ribbon!” She ran forward, and, 
in pushing by the doll threw it backwards; IVlrs. caught 

it in her arrns, and Betty stopping sliort, curtsyeil, and saitl to 
the doll—“ Peg panlon, miss; peg paAlon, miss ; tit I hurt you ? 
peg {)apdon. Plcss us! a toll, and no woman, 1 teclare.” 

The milliner and Jessie now burst into uncontrollable, and a.s 
Angelina fcased, “ uuextinguishable laughter.” Notliiug is so 
distre.ssing to a sentimental heroine as ridicule. Miss Warwick 
perceived that she ha<t her share of that which Ikdty ^Villiams 
excited, and she, who imagined henself to be capable of “ c«jni- 
batingf in all its Proteus forms, #he sy.stem of social slavery,” 
was unable to withstand the laughter of a milliner and her 
apprentice. • 

“J.)o you ploaso*to want anything else, ma'am 1” sifiil Mrs. 
Piifiit, in a saucy tone,—“ Roug^ perhaps!” 

“I wish to knovi^ madam,” said Angelina, “whether a lady of 
the name of Hodges does not lodge Jiere?” 

“A lady of the name of Hodges?-j-uo, ma’am; Prn very 
particular about lotigcrs ; no suc^i lady ever lodged with me. 
Jes.«!ic ! to tliotloor, ijuick ! Lady Mary Tas.scltou’s carriage.” 

Angelina hastily rose and departed. Whilst Je.ssyi ran to the 
door, and whilst Mrs. Pufiit’s attention wa.s fixed ii[>oii Lady 
Mary Tasselton’s carriage, Betty Williams iwitr^hed frem off tlie 
doll’s shoulders the remainder of the piece of Valenciennes iuce 
which^ad been left there. “Since hur’s only wood, Pll make 
free,” said she to her.self, and she carried off the lace unobserved. 

Angelina’s impatience to find her Araminta was inciea.sed by 
the dread of meeting Lady Di Chillingwortli in every carriage 
that^ossci], and in every shop wlicre she might ca)4 At 
next house at which the coachman stopped, the words Diru&t^ 
Plaits relict of Jonas Plait^ cheesemonger^ were written in large 
letters overjthe shop-door. Angelina thought she was in no 
danger of fteeting her ladyship hero, and she alighted. There 
W'a^no one in the shop but a child of seven years old ; he could 
not understand well what Angelina or Betty .sai<i, hut ho ran to 
call his aunt. Btnah Plait ^as at dinner, and when the child 
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opened the door of the parlour, there came forth such a savoury 
smell, that Betty Williams, who was extremely hungry, could 
not forbear putting her head in to see what was upon the 
table. 

“ Bless hur! heggs and paeon and toasted cheepe. Cit pleas 
hur ! ■’ exclaimed Betty. • • 

“Aunt Dinah,” said the child, “here are two women in aonij 
gi'eat distress, they told me, and a-stray and hungry.” 

“In some great di.stres.'', and jistray and hungry—then let 
them in here, chihl, thi.-^ minute.” • 

There was .se.ated at a shiull table, in a perfectly neat parlour, 
a Quaker, whoso benevolent countcnajice charmed Angoiina the 
moment she entered the room. 

“ Vanlon this intrusion,” .‘Mud she. • 

“ Friend, though art welcome,” said Dinah Plait, and her looks 
said so i^^oro ex])ro.ssively than her words.* An elderly man rose, 
and leaving the eork-.scre.w in the half-ilrawn cork of a bottle of 
eider, In*, set a chair for Angelina, and withdrew to the \#indow. 

“ He seab'd ainl eat, for verily thou seemest to be hungry,” 
said Mr.s. Plait to Betty Williams, wlio instantly obeyed, and 
b(!gan t(^ eat like one tliat had betui half faiiiishcd. 

“And now, frieinl, thy busi^es.s, thy distress,—what is itt” 
said Dinah, turning to Angelina ; “so youzig to have somzws.” 

“ r had Ixjst to take myself away,” said tins elderly gentleman, 
who stood at the windojj'—“I had hest take myself away, for 
miss may not like to sp«*ak Udorc me, tho’ she might, for that 
matter.” • 

“Where^iatho gentb'inau going?” said Miss Warwick; “1 
have bzit one short (pie.stion to ask, and 1 have nothing to say 
that need*-” 

1 dare say, young lady, you can have nothing to say that 
you need Im ashamed of, only pe<>ph* in distress don't like so 
well to .speak before third folks, 1 ffuess —tlioiigh, to say tho 
truth, I have never known by my own ex]>erience what it was 
to be in much diati*ess since I ciiizzo into this world; but I .hope./' 
I am not tlio mom hard-hearted for that, for 1 can guess, T say, 
■^•rntty well, how those in distress feel when they come to speak. 
Do as you would bo done by, is my maxim,'till I can find a 
better; so I take myself tuvay, leaving my better pzi?t behind me, 
if it will he of any service to you, madam.” * 

As Izo pajwod by Miss Warwick, ho dropped his purse intc^ihet 
lap, and ho w'as gone before she could recover her surprise. 

“Sir!—madam!” cried she, ,yising hastily, “here has been 
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«ome strange mistake—I am not a bcggtir—I am mncli, very 
miu h obligeil to you, but-” 

' “Nay, keep it friend, keep it.’’said Dinah I’lait, pressing tho 
purstj upon Angelina. “John : rker is as rieli as a Jew, and as 
geiu'ofi.s as »princo. Keep it, friend, and you'll oblige both him 
and nu' —'rts ili^igerous in thi.s world for one so young and so 
*^)retty*u.s you arc to bo in {jreat distrfss^ so be not proud.’’ 

“1 am not proud,” said Mis.s Warwiek, drawing lu*r purso 
from ln*r poeket; “ Imt niy distress is not of a peenniary nature. 
Convine«‘ ymirsel^ — I am in distar^'ss only for a frieinl, m 
unl'Hoirn frieinl.” 

“Tombed in lj«‘r braim I doubt!” tlnmgbt Dinab. 

ale I ” exclaimed Hetty Williams. “Coot heggs and 

paeon ! ” 

“ Di>(*s a lady of tlie name of Araiuinta—MLsa Hodges, f 
mean, lodgi* liere?” said Miss Warwiek. • 

“Krieinl, I ilo not let lodgings; and I know of no such person 
as Mills Undge.s.” • 

“ Well, J swear huv name, the coachman told me, did pegin 
with a 7^, and e,nt with tr f,” cried Hetty Williams, “oj^i would 
never have let him knock at hur totjr.” 

“O, my Araminta I my Aigiminlal” oxclaimnd Angelina, 
turning up her vy?n towar<ls lieavcn, “when, oh, when shall 1 
lind thee 1 1 am the most unfoiiunate person upon earth.” 

“ IJad not hur pettier eat a hegg and ifpit of paeon liere’s ono 
pit left,” s.ijd liettv ; “ hur mustlje hungry, for ’lis two o’clock 
past, and we |.!Veakfa.sted at iiine~-hur must bo hungry.” Ami 
Hetty pressed her fo try tho paam ; but Angelina j«jt it away, 
or, in the [»roper .styh*, motioned the bacon from her. ^ 

“1 am in no want of food,” cried she, rising; “bajipy ymy 
who have no conception of any but corporeal sulferings. hare- 
well, ifuidatn ! may the sensibility of which your c^mntenance is 
so .strongly expressive never Ijc a source of misery to you ! ” ajid 
M'ith tliat depth of sigh which suited the close of such a speecli, 
Ang'dina withdrew. 

“y r could but have felt her pulse,” said Dinah PPiit to 
self, “1 could have prescribed something that may be would have 
done her good, poor distracted thing 1 Now it was well done ol 
Jolm Harke»to leave this purso for her—but bow is tJjis, i)oop 
thing! she ts not lit to be trusted with money; here she has left 
her^wn purse full of guineas.” 

Dinah ran imn\pdiately to the house-door, in Iropes of being 
able to cateh Angelina; but tiie coach had turned down into 
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another street and was out of sight. Mrs. Plait sent for her 
eonstant counsellor, John Barker, to deliberate on the means of 
returning the purse. It should bo mentioned, to the credit of 
Dinah’s benevolence, that at the moment when she wa| inter¬ 
rupted by the entrance of Betty Williams and An^lina, she was 
hearing the most flattering things from a per^n who was not 
ilisagreeahle to her—her friend, John Barker, was a rich hosier, 
who had retired from business, and who, without any ostenta¬ 
tion, had a great deal of real feeling and generosity. But the 
lastidious taste of fine or ^tjnii mental reader* will'probably be 
iisguated by our talking of the feelings and generosity of a 
irysolter and a cheesemonger’s widoV. It belongs only to a 
pertain class of peojde to indulge in the luxury of sentiment; 
wo shall follow our heroine, therefore, wlio, both ffom her birth 
and education, is properly qualified to havy “exquisite feelings.” 

The iiBxt house at which Angelina stopped to searoh for her 
amiable Araminta, wa.s at Mi-s. yorett’s academy for young ladies. 

“ Yes, ma’am, Miss Hodges is here. Pray walk into this room, 
and you shall see the young lady immediately.” Angelina burst 
into thbwooni instantly, exclaiming— * • 

“ O, my Araminta! liavc I found you at last! ” 

She stopped short, a little co#ifounded at ijiuling herself in a 
large room full of young ladies who wore dancing reels, and who 
all stood still at one and the .same instant, and fixed their eyes 
upon her, struck with altoiusl^mcnt at her theatrical entrh and 
exclamation. ^ • 

“ Miss Hodges! ” said Mrs. Pori'tt; and a little girl of seven 
years old cEine forward. “ Hove, ma’am,” said Mrs. Porett to 
Angelina,,**here is Miss Hodges.” 

*iNot m\j Miss Hodges? not my Araminta! alas!” 

^ **Ko, ma’am,” said tlic little girl, “1 am only l^tty H<^ges.” 
Several of her companions now began to titter. 

“These girls,” said Angelina to heiwlf, “trke mo for a fool;” 
, and turning to Mrs. Porett, she apologizeil for the trouble she had 
given, in language ns little romaiitie us she could condescend to 

** Tid you hit mo, miss, wait in the coach or the bassago?” cried 
Betty Williams, forcing her way in at the door, so as almost to 
push down the dancing-master, who stood with his^back to it. 
Betty stared round, and dropped curtsy after curtsy, whilst the 
young ladies laughed and whispcreil, and whispered and laughed; 
and the words ** odd—vulgar—strange—wh* is she ?—what is 
she t ” reached Miss Warwick. ^ 
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“ This Welsh girl,” thought she, “ is my torment. Wherever 
T go, she makes me share the ridicule of her folly.” 

Clara Hope, one of the young ladies, saw and pitied Angt'liua’s 
coiifusy)ii. 

“Gif ov^r, mi’ ye have any gude-naturo- gif over your 
jyhispering and laughing,”said Clara, to her companions; “kcii 
yc not ye make lier so hashful, she’d fain hide her face wi her 
twa hands.” 

Hut it ^^y\s in vain that the good natured Clara llojie 
remonstrated; ln?t companions could not forbear tittering, as 
Betty Williiim^'i upon Mis.s Warwick's laying the blame of tins 
mistake on her, repli<?d, in her strong Welsh acctsnt— 

“1 will sw^ar almost the name was l*orett or l^lait wliere our 
Hkfiss Hodges tid always lodge in l*ristol. Porett or Plait, or 
Ihiflit, or some of hur names that ])ekin witli a J* and cut with a f.” 

Angelimi, (piite uverjmvtred^ shrunk hack a.s Betty hSwled out 
her vindication, and she was yet^orc confused when Mon.sieur 
Kicliulet, the dancing-muster, at this unlucky in.siant, came up to 
her, and, wdih an elegant how, said, “It is not diilicult to S(;e by 
her air, that mad(?moiselle dances superiorly. Mu(l(f!Toi.s<‘lic, 
vould she do me do plaisir—do honneur to dance one minuet 1” 

“Oh, if she woiijd hut danced” whispered some of the group 
of young ladies. 

“Kxcusft me, sir,” said Miss Warwiej^. 

“l^ot a minuet! — den a mirvuet de la cour, or cotillon, or 
contredans^, or n;el; vatever mademoiselle please will do us 
honneur.” 

Angelina, with a mixture of impatience and confusion, repeated, 

“ Excuse me, sir—I am going—I intemipt—I beg may not 
inteiTupt.” • 

“iWcoot morrow to you all, creat and small,” said Betty 
AVilliams, curtsying awkwardly at tho door as she went out 
before Miss Warwick. 

Tho young ladies were now diverted so much beyond tho , 
bounds of jdccorum, that Mrs. Porett was obliged Uy call them 
to order. ' 

“ Oh, my Araminta, what scenes have I gone through, to what 
derision ha^ I exposed myself, for your sake! ” said our heroine 
to herself. • 

.i^ust as she was leaving the dancing-room, she was stopped 
short by Betty Williams, who, with a face of terror, exclaimed, 
a poy in th^hall, that I tare not pass for my lifes; he has 
a pasket full of pees in his ha^d, and I cannot apide pees, ever 
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since one tay when I was a chilt, and was stung on the nose by 
a pee. The poy in the hall has a pasketfiil of pees, ma’am,” 
said Betty, with an imploring accent, to Mrs. Porett. 

“A basketful of bees!” siiul Mrs. Porett, laughing,^“Oh, 
you are mistaken; I know wliat the boy has iirliis basket,— 
they are only flowers, they are not bees; you^hny safely go by 
them.” 

“Put I saw pees with my own eyes,” persi.sted Betty. 

“Only a basketful of the bee orchis, wliich I commissioned a 
little boy to bring from* St. Vincent’s rocks for my young 
botanists,” sjiid Mrs. Porett to Angelina; “ you know, the flower 
is so like a bse, that at first sight yofl might easily mi.stake it.” 
Mrs. Porett, to convince Betty Williams tliut she had no cause 
for fear, wont on before her into the hall; but Be\ty still hung 
back, crying,— , 

“it isfi i)asketful of pees I T saw the pees with my own eyes.” 
The noise she made excite.d^tho curio.sity of tlio youngs ladies 
in the dancing-room; they looked out to see what was the matter. 

“Oh, ’tis the wee wee French prisoner-hoy, with the bee 
orcljisetwfor us,—there, 1 see him staundiii|^ in the hall,” cried 
Clara Hope; and instantly she rmi, followed by several of her 
companions, into the hall. • ^ 

“ You see that they are not bees,” said Mrs. Porett to Betty 
Williams, jw she took several of the flowei’s in her hand. Betty, 
half convinced, yet half^frait^ moved a few steps into the hall. 

“ You have no cause for dread,” said Clara Hojjp ; •“ poor hoy, 
he has naught in his basket that can hurt anybody.” 

Betty Wtlliam’s heavy foot was now set upon the train of 
Clara’s go^vn, anil, as the young lady sprang forwards, her gown, 
wh^h was of tliin muslin, vras torn so as to excite the 
commiseration of all her young comi>anions. r 

“ Wliat a terrible rent! —and her best gown 1 ” said they. 

“ Poor Clam llo|)e I ' 

“ Pless us! peg panlon, miss ” cried the awkward, terrified ^ 
' Betty, “ pgg pardon, miss I ” ' ' 

Pardon’s granted,” said Clara; and whilst her toinpaidons 
stretched out her train, deploring the length and breadth of her 
misfortune, she w'ent on speaking to the little French boy. 
“Poor wee hoy I 'tis a sad tiling to be in a strango'^eountry, far 
away from one’s ano ane kin and happy hame,—poor wee thing! ” 
said she, slipping some money into his hand. ^ 

“ Wliat a heavenly countenance ! ” ihoughC Angelina, as she 
looked at Clara Hope; “ O that my Araminta may resemble her 1*' 
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take vat you vant,—tank you," said the little boy, 
offering to Clara Hope his basket of flowers, and a sniall box of 
trinkets which he held in his hand. 

“Here’s a many pretty toys—who’ll buyl" cried Clara, 
turnii% to bar cuni panions. 

The youflg ladies crowded round the l)ox and the basket. 

“1» he in distress?" said Angelina; “j)e»haj)S I can be of 
some use to him ! ’’ and she put her hand into her i)ocket U> feed 
for licr purse. 

“ lie is a*vt*ry honest, industrious little boy,” said Mrs. Porett, 

“ and he supports liis parents by his active ingenuity.” 

“ Aftd, Ijouia, is your father sick still?” continued Clam Hojms 
to tlie poor boy. 

“ liicn imtkuie / him malade / very sick I very sick! ’’’sjiid ho. 

The uiiatrected language of real feeling aiul henevoIiMico is 
easily understoo<l, aral is never ridiculous; even in tile Imiken 
Proiieh of little Louis, and the broad Scotch tone of Clam, it 
was l:ft)tli intelligible and agreealfle. 

Angelina had been for some time past fooling in her pockets 
for her purse, , • ✓ 

“ ’Tis gone—certainly gone 1 ” she exclaimed. “ Fvo lost it! 
lost my purse I Betty, do yon know aiiytlnng of it? I l»a«l it 
at Mrs. Plait’s! ^Vhat shall I do for this j)Oor little fellow? 
This trinket is oi gold ! ” said she, taking from her neck a 
locket—“ Here, my little fellow, 1 ha\*o no money to give you, 
take this—^na^', you must, indeea.” 

“Tanka! tanks! bread for ray poor fader! jjy! joy I—too 
much joy!—too much! ” • 

“ You sec, you were wrong to laugh at her,” wdiisi^red Clara 
Hope to her companions; “ I liked her hikes from the liist^’ 

Natural feeling at this moment so entirely occupied ami satis¬ 
fied Angelina, that she forgot her sensibility for her unknown 
friend ; and it was not till one of the children oViserv4;<l tin? lock 
of hair in her locket that she remembered her accustomed cant of— ^ 

“O/i, my Araminta! my amiable Araminial co|fld I part 
witl^ that hair more precious than gold! ’’ • 

“Plesa us!" said Betty, “put if she has lost her purse, who* 
shall fmy for the coach, and what "will pecome of our liiinerB ?" 

Angelinaifeilcnced Betty Williams with peremptory dignity. 

Mrs. Porett, who was a good and sensible w(»man, and who 
^a4 been interested for our heroine by her gowl-naturo to tho 
little French boy,^ollowed Miss Warwick os she left the room. 

** Monsieur Bichelet," said she, “ 1 have a lew words to say to 
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this young lady/’ and Mrs. Porett opened the door of a little 
study. ’*I^t me detain you, but for a few moments,” said she. 

“ You have nothing to fear from any impertinent curiosity on 
my part; but perhaps I may be of some assistance tc^ you.” 
MLss Warwick could not refuse to be detained a fd^, minutes by 
so friendly a voice. 

“ Madam, you have mentioned the name of Aramiiita loveral 
times since you came into this house,” saiil Mrs. Porett, with 
something of cmbarrassnient in her manner, for siic wa.s afraid of 
appearing impertinent. “ I V,now, or at least !• knew, a lady wlio 
writes under that name, and who.se real name is Hexiges.” 

**0h, a thou.sand, thousand thanks 1” cried Angelina; "tell 
mo whore can 1 find her?” 

“Are you aetjuainted with her? You seem to ruj a .stranger, 
young lavly, in I’lri-stol? Are you aciiuuintqd willi Miss Hodges’s 
whole hiAory ? ” 

“ Ye.s, lie.r whole history; <jvory feeling of her soul; ^every 
thought of lior mind,” cried Angelina with ontiiusi:ism; we 
have corresponded for two years pa.st.”^ 

Mrs.*^Porett .sinileil: “It i.s not always jwssible,” said she, “ to 
judge of ladies by their letters ; I am not inclined to believe 
above half of wliat the world Sliys, nccordin,g to Lord Chestcr- 
liold’s allbwaiico for scandalous stories ; but it may be necessary 

to warn you, as you seem very young, that-” 

“Mailum,” cried Angelina, “young as I am, I know that 
superior genius and virtue are the inevitable obj^ts'of scandal. 
It is in vain to detain me farther.” 

“ I am tVuly .sorry for it,” said Mrs. Porett; “ but, pcrliups, 

you will qHow nm to toll you that-” 

‘iNo, not a word; not a word more will I hear,” cried our 
heroine; and she hurried out of the house, and threw bers<^lf 
into the coach. Mrs. Porett contrived, however, to make 
Betty Williams hear, that the most probable means of gaining 
, any intellig(Mico of Miss Hodges woulil be to iinpiirc for her at 
the shop Mr. Barker, who was her printer. To Mr. Barker’s'^ 
^ they drove, though Betty professed that she was half unwilling 
to inquire for Miss Hodges from any one whoso name did not 
begin with a P and end with a t. 

“ Wliat a pity it is,” said Mrs. Porett, when she* returned to 
her pupils, “what a pity it is that this young lady’s friends 
ahould permit her to go about in a hackney-coacli witli sudi a 
strange vulgar servant-girl as that! She is too young to know 
how quickly, and often how severely, the world judges by^ 
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Appearances. Miss Hope, now we talk of appearances, you for¬ 
get tliat your gown is torn, ami you do not km)w, perhaps, that 

your friend Lady Francos Somerset-” 

' “Lady Frances Somerset!” cried Clara Hope, “ I luve to hoar 
her vefy nam«.” 

“ For wlitch mason you interrupt nio the inoini'iit 1 montion 
St. l«have a great mind not to toll you, that. Lady Francos 
Somerset has invite*! you to go to tho play ^^ith h«‘r to-night; 

‘ Tho Morohant of Vonieo,’ and ‘The Adoptotl C'lnld.' ” 

“Oudo-nalurod I.adv Frances Soworsot: I'm sun-an’if Clara 
Hope had Iwen your adopto*! child tA’onty times ever, ymi cude 
not hiiTe l)eon more kind to her 7ior you havi* Imh-m. No, not 
had .she been your ane country-woman, and of ymir ane cIjui, 
and all for the same, reasons that make some noglcet and look 
down upon l»er, h<‘cause Clara is not meiklo rich, and is far 
away from her ami afle friends. Glide Lady Franees Jj^omer-set! 

1’lara Hope luvos you in her heart, and she’s as hlytho wi’ tho 
thouglit o’ ganging to see you,•as if she were going to dear 
Invorary.” 

It is a ijity, for the sitko of our story, that ^fiss War^ck did 
not stJiy a few minutes longer at Mrs. l*orett's, that siio might 
have heard this eulogiiim on I-j^dy Frane*-.s S*jmcr.set., ami miglit 
luive a second iiniti in one day discovered that slio wa.s on tho 
very brink of meeting with the persons she most dn*aded to see; 
but bowcvcr tenudingly romantic sueU an ineident would have 
been, we must, accf»rfling to oflr duty as faithful liistorians, 
deliver a p'^airt unvarnished tale. 

]STi.ss Warwick airived at Mr. riarker’s, and as soon as she had 
pronounced llie name, of Iloilges, the printer called to his devil 
for a parcel of advcrti.‘*ements, whicli he juit into her hand; 
they were jiroposids for printing by subscription a new n^vel, 

“ Tli^ Sfirrow.s of Araminta.” 

“O, my Araminta! my amiable Aramint«i, have I found you 
at last ? ‘ The S<*rr(nrg of Araminta^ a rtnn^I, in nine ro/nmeg; ’ 

—^»li, charming !—* together with a tragedy on Hu- mine jdan* • 
l)e^ghtful! * Subsnriptiong received at John IiarhP», jtrirUinr 
and Iffxjhteller; an/l by Rachel Hodgr» —kkIumis name!— * ais 
Alrg. Bertrand*$.* ” 

Bariraml f There, now you^ do ye hear th.it? the lady 
lives at MVs. Bartrand’s; how will you make out now that Ber- 
tr^d begins with a P and ends with a i now ? ” said the haejk- 
ney-coochman to Betty, who was standing at the door. 

“Pertrant; wny,” cried Be|ty, “what would you liave!” 
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“Silence! Oh, eilence!” said Miss Warwick, and she con¬ 
tinued reading—“ Subwriptiom receiml at Airs. Bertrawls." 

“ Pcrtrant, you hear, plockhcad! you Irishman! ” cried Betty 
Williams. 

“Bartrand,—you have no ears I Welshwoman's you are," 
retorted Terence O’Grady. • * 

“Subscription two guineas, for the Sorrows of Aranftnta,” 
continued our heroine ; but looking up, she .saw Betty Williams 
and the hackney-coachman making menacing faces and g(38tures 
at one anotlnT. • * 

“ Fight it o\it in the passage, for heaven’s sake,” said Ange¬ 
lina ; “ if you must fight, light out of iny sight.” * 

“ For shame, before the young lady,” said Mr. Barker, hold¬ 
ing the hackney-coachman ; “have done di.sputing feo loud.” 

“ I’ve done, but she is wrong,” cried Terence. 

“ I’ve done, put he is wrong,” said Hetty. 

Tcronoo was so much provoked by the Welshwoman, tlyit he 
declared he would not carry h<^ a step farther in his coach — 
that his bmsts w'ero tired, and that ho must l^o paid his fare; for 
that ho^oiilicr eould nor would wait Any longer. Betty Wil¬ 
liams was desired by Angelina to pay liim. She hesitated, but 
after lieing as-sured liy ^[is.s Warwick that tl^e debt should be 
punctually discbaigod in a few hours, she acknowledgotl that 
she had silver enough “in a little box at the bottom of her 
pocket;” and, after much fumbling, she pulled out a snuff-box, 
which she said ha<l been given to her by her “ cscat-crand- 
mothor.” Whilst she wa.s paying the coa<’hman, the printer’s 
devil observed one end of a piece of lace hanging out of her 
pocket; she had by accident pulled it out along with the 
snuff-box. * 

"And was tliis your greatgrandmother’s too?” said the 
printer’s devil, taking hold of the lace. 

Betty started—Angelina was busy making inquiries from the 
printer, and she did not see or hear what was pa.'^sing close 
■to her—^the coachman was intent ujjon the examination of his 
shillings. ^jSetty, with great assurance, reproved the* print^..r’a 
»>jdevil for touching sucli lace with liis plack lingers. 

“ 'Twaa not my Grandmother’s — ’tis the young lady’s, said she, 
“ let it pe, pray—look how you have plocked it, and’tnarked it| 
with pl^k fingers.” 

She put the stolen lace hastily into her pocket, and imild- 
diatoly went out, as Miss Warwick desired,, to call another 
coach. 
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Before we follow our heroin© to Mrs. BorlraiuVe, wo mnat beg 
leave to go, and, if w© can, to transjmrt our rcadoi's with us, to 
Lady Frances Somerset’s house, at Clifton. 


CHAPTER IV, 

“ Weij., how I am to got up this hill again, Heaven knows !” 
saiil Latiy Diana Chillingwortli, whodiad lM‘cn prevaili'd upon to 
w'alk down Cliftoir-hill to the WellsTIeigho ! that sister of 
mine, I«uly Knincos, walks and walks, and talks and laughs, and 
a<lniircs tlie ])cauties of Nature, till I’m half dead.” 

“ Why, iful‘ed, Laily Francos Somerset, I must allow," s;iid 
Miss liiirrage, “ is not the littest companion in tho world for a 
jioison r)f your ladyship’s nerves; but then it is to Vo hoped 
that tho glass of water which you h.ave just takon fresh at the 
pump will he of service, providcd*the racketing to Bristol to tho 
play don't counteract it, and undo all again." 

How I dread going into that Bristol playhouse !" s^l Miss 
IhuTago to lu'Fself; “some of my precious relations may be 
there to claim me. My Aun^ Dinah, God blc-ss licr ff)r a 
starched (Quaker, wouldn’t be seen at a f)lay, I’m sure,—.so she’s 
safe; hut the o<iioiis drysalter’s daughters might be there, 
ili/eiidl out, and between the acts, their»great tall lignres might 
rise in judgment against me—me out- - stawi and curtsy, 
pop, pop, po]>*at me, witliout mercy, or bawl out acrufw tho 
i>eni*.h' ousiii Barrage! cousin Burrage!’ ami Lady Diana 
Chillingworth to hear it! Oh, J should sink iiih) tho tiarth I" 

“ What amusoirient," continued Mis.s Barrage, aUdrfjssing 
herself to Lady Di, “what amusement T.ady Frances Soriuftset 
can hiffl at a Bristol playhouse, anil at ihi.s time oi year too, is 
to me really unaccoiintable.” 

“1 do suppose," replied Lady Diana, “that my sister g*>eH 
«^i>nly to please that child (Clara llope, I think they call her)—not 
to pb’a.se me, I’m sure; but what is she doing all tln^ time iii 
the lUiinp-room 1 —doe.s she know we are waiting for lierl Oh, 
here she. comes;—Frances, I am half dead." 

“ Half dead, my dear! Well, here is something to bring you 
to life agaih," said Lady Frances; “ I do believe f have fonnd 
outjiiiss Warwick." 

“ I am sure, mv dear, that does not revive me; Tve been 
almost plagued to aea^** with h^t already," said Lady Diaim 
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** There’s no living in this world without plagues of some sort 
or other, but the pleasure of doing good makes one forget them 
all. Here, look at this advertismcnt, my dear,” said Lady 
Frances; “a gentleman, whom I have just met with in the 
pumi>-room, was reading it in a newspaper when came in, and 
a whole knot of scandal-mongers were seitli^ who it could 
possibly be. One smug little man, a Welsh curate, I ^eliove^ 
was certain it was the barmaid of an inn at Tiath, who is said to 
have inveigled a young nobleman into matrimony. I left the 
Welshman in the midst of ^ long story about his father and a 
young lady who lost her lilioc on the Welsh* mountains, and I 
ran away with the [)aper to bring it to you.” • 

I^ady Diana received the j)aper with an air of reluctance. 

“Was not I very fortunate to meet with it^’ said Lady 
Frances. 

“ r p^jptest I SCO no good fortune in the business, from be» 
ginning to end.” 

• “All, because you are nottmme to the end yet—look—'tis 
from Mrs. Ifoel, of the inn at CarditF, and by the date, she 
must liave liee.n there last week.” , 

“Who? Mrs. lloel?” 

“Miss Warwick, my dear, I beg panlon for my pronoun. 
Ihit do i-ead this, eyes—hair-Aiomplexiou •-age—size; it cer¬ 
tainly must bo Miss Warwick.” 

“And what then?” ^aid Lady Di, with provoking coldness, 
walking on towanis homo. • 

“Why then, my dear, you know we can ges to* Cardiff to- 
niorrow mq^ning, lind the poor girl, and before anybody knows 
anything of the matter, before her reputation is hurt, or you 
blamed—•before any harm can happen, convince the girl of her 
folljr and imprudence, and bring her back to you anil common 
sense.” 

“To common sense and welcome, if you can; but not to 

_ »> 

me- 

/ “ Not to you! Nay; hut my dear, what will become of her ? ” 

“ Nay% but, my dear Francos, what will the world say 1 ” 

“Of'hort" 

“ Of me ? ” 

“ My dear Di, shall I tell you what the world wpuld say ? ” 

“ No, Lady Frances, I’ll tell you what the world would say 
—that Lady Diana Chillingworth’s house was an asylum for 
runaways.” 

“An asylum lor nonsense 1 I beg your pardon, sister, bv8 
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it always provokes mo to see a person afraid to do what they 
tliink right, because, truly, ‘The world will say it is wrong.’ 

• What signifies tho uneasiness we may suffer from the idle blame 
#r tittj^-tJittlo of the day, compared with the happiness of a 
young girl’s >V%olo life, which is at stake 1 ” 

^ “ Oh, La(fy Jb'ftmccs, that is spoke like yoursol’,—I luvo you 
in my^icart—that’s right! that’s right,” thought Clara Hope. 

Lady Diana fell back a few paces, that she might consult one 
whose advice she always found agreeable to her own opinions. 

“ In my opinion,” whispered MiS^ Hurrago to Lady Diana, 

“ you are riglit, (|uito right, to have nothing more to do with 
the happimsK of a young lady who has taken such a step.” 

Tliey were Just leaving St. Vincent’s Parade, when they 
heanl the sound of music upon tho walk by tho river-side, ami 
they saw a little boy tj?erc seated at tho foot of a tree, playitig on 
a guitar, and singing— • 

•Vai (initt6 mon pays ot mca amis. 

Tour jouer nia guitarre, • 

Qui va din din, qiii va din din, 

Qni va olin, din, din, din.” 

“Ha! my wee wee friend,” said Clara Hope, “are you hero! 

I was just thinki:^ of you, just wishing for you. Jly giido 
luck, have you tho weeny locket about you tliat the young Imiy 
gave you this morning? The weeny locket, my bonny boy I ” 

“/Vaz7-i7?” said little I/5uis. * 

“ He do?iit lyidcrstand one word,” said Miss Burrage, laugliing 
sarcastically, “ he dem’t understand one wonl of all y^uir bonnya 
and wee-jp-fw, and weenies, Miss Hope; bo, unf«)rtuifately, don’t 
understand broad Scotch, and maybe he mayn’t bo so great a 
proficient as you are in boardiTtg-school French; but I’ll ty if 
he caifc understand me, if you’ll tell mo what you want.” 

“ Such a trinket as this 1 '* said Clara, showing a locket which. 
hung from her neck. 

“Ah, out —yes, I comprehen’ now,” cried the boy, taking from 
^hia*coat-pockct a small case of trinkets—“/a voild^heto is ’ 
vat 8e youTig lady did give me—good young lady I" ^id Louis, 
and lie produced the locket. 

“I declare.,” exclaimed Miss Burrage, catching hold of it, 
•‘His Mis^^Warwick’s locket! I'm sure of it. Here’s the 
motto—I’ve read it and laughed at it twenty limes—‘ VAmie 
ItuUmnueJ ” 

“ When I heard you aU talking just now about that descrip¬ 
tion of the young lady in the newspaper, I cude not but fancy,* 

9 
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mid Clara Hopo, **thai the lady whom I saw this morning 
must ho Miss Warwick.” 

“Saw—wherol” cried Lady Francos, eagerly. 

“At Bristol—at our academy—at Mrs. Porett’s,” .said Clara; 
“ but mark me, she is not there now,—1 do not ^:en wuero sho 
may bo now.” f- *' 

“ Moiy je sais / I do know do demoi.sullo did stop in a coaca 
at ono house j I was in do .^street—T can .sliow you do house.” 

“ Can you so, my good little follow ?—then let us bo gone 
directly ! ” said Lwly Kraribes. . 

“You’ll excuse mo, sisfor,” said I^dy Di. 

“ Kxcu.sg you!—/ will, but the world will not. You’ll be 
abused, sister—shockingly abused.” 

This asstution maile Tnore impression upon Tiady Di Chil- 
lingworth than could have been made tdtlicr by argument or 
oiitr(jat}t 

“ (.)no really <loes not know lunv to act, peophs take so much 
notice of everything that i.s saul ami done, by j)ersons of a certain 
rank. If you think that I shall be so much abused, I absolutely 
do not»know what to .s.ay,” • , 

“But I tbouglit,” interposed ^Miss Burr.ige, “that Duly 
Frjmc(*.s was going to take you J!.o the play t(^-niglit, jMiss Hope.” 

“(,)h, never heed the play—never lieed the play, or Ciara 
Hopo: never heed taking mo to the jday; Lady Frances is 
going to do a better thing. Come on, my bonny ho}-^,” said she 
to the littlo French boy, who was following them. , 

We must now return to our hei*oiue, whom we left on her way 
to !Mrs. Bftrlraud’s. IStrs. Bertrand kept a large confectionery 
and fruity shop in Bristol. 

“ Plea.so to walk through this Avay, ma’am; Miss Hodges is 
abdvestairs; she shall he apprized directly. Jenny, run up¬ 
stairs,” said Mrs. Bertrand to lier maid, “ run u]t.'<tair.«, and tell 
Miss Hodges lim e’s a young lady wants to see, her in a great 
hurry. You’d bust sit down, ma’am,” continued Mrs. Bertrand 
^ AngeVna, “till the girl has been up with the message.” 

“ O my Aramiuta! how my heart beats I ” exclaimed Miss 
Warwick. 

“ How my mouth waters I ” cried Betty Williams, looking at 
ttie fruit and confectioneries. 

“Would you, ma’am, be pleased,” said Mrs. Bertrand, “to 
take a glass of ice this warm evening? cream-ice or water.ice, 
ina|am? pineapple or strawberry-ice?” At she spoke, Mrs. 
^^rtrand held a salver, covered with ices, towards Miss War* 
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wick, but apparently she thought that it was not consistent 
with the delicacy of friendship, to think of fating or drinking, 
when she was thus upon the eve of her tirst interview with her 
'Araminta. Betty Williams, who was of a ditVerenf. uaiiu'f from 
our licaoine, ^w the salver recede with excessive surprise ;uul 
regret. She str|tchcd out her hand after it, and sei^(;d a ghiss 
•f ras]^rry-ice, but no sooner had she tasted it than she made 
a frightful face, and let the glass fall, exclaiming— 

“ Bless us! *tis not as cood as coosoherry-fool,” 

Mrs. Bertrand next oirured her a •hec.secakc, which Betty ate 
voraciously. * 

Slw’s actually a female Sancho Pauza,” thought Angelina. 
Her own more striking resemblance to the female tjhnxote 
never occunvd to our heroine—so blind are wo t«» our own 
failings. 

“Who is the youhg lady?” whispered the mistreas of the 
fruit-shop to Betty Williams, whilst Miss Warwick was walk¬ 
ing—we should say pacing —up%n<l down the room, in aiuiovs 
solicitude and evident agitation. 

“Ilur’s a youn^ lady,” replied Betty, stup])ing Uptake a 
mouthful of chccseicako between every member of her .sentence, 

“ a young lady—that has—lost J^ur-” 

“Her heart, so ^thought.” 

“ Ilur purse ! ” said Betty, with an accent which showed that 
slio thought thi.s the mure serious loss of the two. 

“Her purse!—that's bad, indeed!—you jiay for your own 
cheesecake and raspberry-ice, and for the gl.'is.s that you broke, ? ” 
said Mrs. Bertrand. • 

“ Put hnr as a creat deal of money in her trunk, I pelicvo, at 
Uanwaetur,” said Betty. 

“Surely Mis-s Hodg<;s does not know I am here,” cried Uliss 
Warwick, “ her Angelina! ” 

“ Ma’am, she’ll be down immediately, I do sujipose,” said 
Mrs. Bertrand. “WTiatwas it you pleased to call for? An- 
Kgclipa, ma’am, did you say? At present we are 1 in 

asbigned say, of Angelica, ma’am. Well, cliihl, 'cIuitimKid 
Mrs. l^ertrand to her maid, who was at this moment seen pass- 
ing by the back-door of the shop in great haste. 

“ Ma’am, iinan,” said the maid, turning back her cap from off 
. her car. 

“Anan, deaf doU! didn’t you hear me tell you to tell Miss 
Hodges a lady waited to speak to her in a great hurry ? ” 

**£ro^ ma’am,” replied the ^ girl, who spoke in the broad 

9—2 
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Somersets!)iro dialect; “I heard yoft ;ay, ‘wjp to Miss Hodges, 
* 00 1 thought it was the bottle o’ brandy\and zoo I took it alimg 
with the tea-kettle; but I’ll go up again nbJt and zay miss bes 
in a hurry, az she zays.” \ o ^ 

“ Jlrandy! ” repeated Miss Warwick, on word 

seemed to make a grcjat impression. - ' » . 

“ Pranty, ay, pranty,” repeated Betty Williams; “ our 
Hodges always takes pranty in hur teas at Llanwactur.” 

“ Brandy! Then she can’t be my Araminta.” ^ 

“Oh, the very same, plid no other; you are quite righ;'* 
ma’am,” said Mrs. Bertrand, “if you mean the same that is| 
publishing the novel, ma’am, ‘The Sorrows of Aramidta,’ foi' 
the reason I know so much about it is, that I take in the sub¬ 
scriptions, and distribute the purposals.” 

Angelina ha<l scarcely time to believe or disbelieve what she . 
heard, btlforo the maid returned with, “ !^^a’m, Mizz Hodges haz 
hur best love to you, mizz, ayd please to walk up. There bo 
two steps—please to have a care, or you’ll break your neck.” 

Jleforc wo introduce Angelina to her “unknown friend,” we 
must rsiato the convorsatiou which was"acluiUly passing between 
the amiable Araminta and her Orlando, whilst Miss Warwick 
was waiting in the fruit-shop, t Our readers^will be so good as 
to picture to themselves a woman, with a face and figure which 
seemed to have been yiteiided for a man, with a voice and 
gesture capable of setting evci^mau, “ imperial man,” at defiance. 
Such was Araminta. She was at this time sitting ^ross-legged 
in an arm-chair at a tea-table, on which, beside the tea-equijvxge, 
was a nieihey of things, of which no prudent tongue or pen 
would uqdcrtako to give a correct list. At tlio feet of this fair 
lady, kneeling on one knee, was a thin, subdued, simple-looking 
Quaker, of the name of Nathaniel Gazabo. , 

“But now. Natty,” said Miss Hodges, in a voice more mascu¬ 
line than her looks! “you understand the conditions. If I give 
you ray hand, and make you my husband, it is upon condition 
that Joii yover contradict any of my opinions; do you promise 
me thatl” 

“Yea, verily,” replied Nai 

“ And you promise to leave me entirely at liberty to act, as 
well os to think, in all things as my own indepcadent under¬ 
standing shall suggest?” 

“Yea, verily,” was the man’s response. 

“And you will be guided by me in all things 1” 

“ Yea, Terily.” i 
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" And you will love and admire mo all yuiir life, as much as 
you do now.” 

“Yea, vorily.” 

“Swear,"said tlie unconscionable womati. 

“ Nify', vcr%»” replied the mocktwt of men, “I cannot swear, 
my Kachcd,^eiim a Quaker; but I will allinn." 

'•* “ Swear, swear," cried the lady in an iinperitnis tone, “or I 
will never be your Ariimiuta.” 

“ 1 swear," said Nat Gazabo, in a timid voice. 

“Then, Natty, J consent to bo Mrs. Hoilges Gazabo. Only 
rcnienil>er always to coll mo your deal Araminla. 

“My dear AraininUi! tlms," said he, embracing her, “thus 
let me thank thee, my dear Araminla.” 

It was in ftiio midst of these thanks, that the maid interrupted 
the well-matched pair wdlli the news that a young lady was 
below', who was in a great hurry to seo Miss llodge.s. • 

“ Ii<*l lier eonie," said Mis.s llodges, “ I suppo.se ’lis one »»f the 
Miss Carvers. Don’t stir, Nat^ it will vex lier so to see you 
kneeling to me. Don't stir, I say.” 

“Where is Where i.s my Araminta?” cn'ml Mis-s 

Warwick, a.s tlie m;iid was trying to open the outer pa-^-sage-door 
for her, which had^a bad lock. « 

“Get up, get up, Natty ; ami get .some fre.sh water in tho tea¬ 
kettle. Quick!" cried Miss Hodge.s, and .slie began to clear 
away some of the varieties of literature,which Jay scattered 
about tho ,room. Nat, in obedience to Jicr commands, was 
making his exit with all possible speed, wlien Angelina entered, 
exclaiming— • 

“ My amiable Araminta! My unknown friend 1" 

“ My Angelina ! My charming Angelina! ” cried Miss 
llodf^s. • 

Miss Hodges was not the sort of person our heroine expected 
to see; and to conceal the panic with which tho first sight of 
her unkiiow'n friend struck her disappointed imagination, she 
turned back to listen to tho apologies which Nat was* 

pouring forth about his aw'kwardness and tlie tea-ketilc. 

“Turn, Angelina, ever dearl” cried Miss IfcHlgcs, with the 
tone and action of a bod actress, who is rebearsirig an embrace. 

Turn, Angelina, ever dear. Thus, thus let us meet to part no 
more.” 

i*But her voice is so loud,” said Angelina to herself, “and 
her looks so vulg|r, and there is such a smell of brandy. How 
unlike the elegant delicacy { had expected in my unknown 
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friend.” Miss Warwick involuntary shrunk from the stifling 
embrace. 

“ You are overpowered, my Angelina—^lean on me,” said hot 
Araminta. 

Nat Gazabo re-entered with the tea-kettle. o 
“ Here’s Minff water, and we’ll have fresh it4 in a trice—the 
young lady’s overtired, seemingly—here’s a chair, miss, here’s a 

chair;” cried Nat- Miss Warwick sunk upon the chair; 

Miss Hodges seated herself beside her, continuing to address 
her in a theatrical tone. , * • 

“This moment is bliss unutterable! my kind, my noble- 
minded Angelina, thus to leave all your friends fdr your 
Araminta I ” Suddenly changing her voice, “ Sot the tea-kettle, 
Natl” • 

“Who is this Nat, I wonder?” thoughf Miss Warwick. 

“ Welf, and toll me,” said Miss Hodges, whoso attention was 
awkwardly divided between t|io ceremonies of making tea and 
making speeches; “and tell me, my Angelina—that’s water 
enough, Nat; and toll me, my Angelina, how did you find me 
out?” , 

“With some difficulty, indeed, my Araminta” — Misi 
Warwick could hardly pronoun®c the words. i 

“So kind, so noble-minded,” continued Miss Hodges; “and 
did you receive my last letter-three sheets?” And how did 
you contrive ?—stoop the kettle, do, Nat.” 

“ Oh, this odious Nat! how 1 wish she would* send him 
away ! ” thought Miss Warwick. 

“ And tell me, my Araminta—my Angelina, T mean—how did 
you contm'e your <!loi)emcnt, and how did you escape from the 
eye pf your aristocratic Argus—how did you escape from all your 
unfeeling p(u-seculors ?—tell me, tell me all your adventures, my 
Angelina !--snufl’ the candle, Nat; ” said Miss Hodges, who was 
cutting bread niul-butter, which she did not do Avith the cele- 
^ brated grace of Charlotte, in the “ Sorrows of Werter.” 

“Ill t 'U you all, ray Araminta,” whispered Miss Warwick, 
“ when we are by ourselves.” 

“ Oh, never mind Nat,” whispered Miss Hodges. 

“Corddn’t you tell him,” rejoined Miss WarAvick, “that he 
need not wait any longer ? ” 

“ Waitf my dear! Avhy, Avhat do you take him for?” 

“ Why, is not he your footman ? ” whispered Angelina. ^ 

“ My footman I —Nat I ” exclaimed Miss Hodges, bursting out 
laughing, “ my Angelina took you for my footman.” 
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“Good heavens! what is hot” said Angelina, in a low voice. 

“Verily,” said Nat Gazabo, with a sort of bashful simple 
laugh, “verily, I am the humblest of her servants.” 

“ And does not my Angelina—spare ]ny tU-licacy,” said Miss 
Hodg<‘.f—“dfni^ my Angelina not lomomber, in any of my long 
letters, the darm^of Orlando 1 There he stands." 

“{»ri.'indo! Is iliis gentioman your Orlando, of whom I have 
heard so inncli ?” 

“ He, he, ho!” simpered Nat. I am Orlando, of whom you 
hav i lieard so myoh, and she [i)oiflting to Miss Ilotigosj she 
i.s to-morrow morning, Ch)d willing,* t«i ho Mistress llodg<‘a 
Gazabo.*’ 

“Mrs. lloilg(‘s (I iziibo, my Araminta I” said Angolina, with 
astonishnicul*\vl«i( h she could not suppress. 

“ Vt's, my Angelina ; .so end “ The Sorrows of Araminta.” 
Another eupi—«Ifi 1 njake the tea too sweet?”said Mis^»lI<Hlge.s, 
whil.-t Nat handed the. hread-anddjult.er to the l.adies ollieiously. 

“Tlio man looks liko ji fool,” thought Mis.s Warwick. 

“Set down the hrejul-and-imttcr, and be <piiet, Nat. Then, 
as soon as the we^lding^is over, we tly, my Angelina#to our 
charming cottage in Wales; there may we bid delianco to the 
storms of fate:— , • 


“ The world forgettinff, by the world forgot.” 

“That," snid Angelina, ‘“is the blaineless ve.^itid’s lot’; but 
you forget j.hat you are be nuiiTicd, niy Araminta; and you 
forgot tliat in your letter of throe folio sheets, you said not on 
word to me of this intondod marriage. • 

“Nay, my dear, blame no! not for a want of coiifidenco that 
my lieart diselaims,” sjiid Miss Hodges; “ from the context of 
my let^t.T.s you must have suspected the progro.ss my Orlandff had 
made in my allbetions; but, indeed, I shouhl not liave brought 
myself to decide .apparently so precipitately, had it not been for 
the opposition, the persecution, of my friends—I was determined 
‘ to .show them that I know anil can assert my right to • 

act «pon att occasions for my.scif.” 

Longer, much longer, Miss Hodges spoke in the moat per¬ 
emptory voice; hut whilst she wa.s declaiming on her favourite 
topic, her ^igelina was “ revolving in her albuiid mind ” the 
Strange things which she liad seen and heard in the course of the 
Iasi half-hour; everything appeared to her in a new light: when 
ehecomimred the conversation and conduct of Miss Hodges with 
the sentimental letters of hei^ Ar.uniut.i; when bhe compared 
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Orlando in description to Orlando in reality, she could scarcely 
believe her senses: accustomed as she had been to elegance of 
manners, tlie vulgarity and awkwardness of Miss Hodges shocked 
and disgusted her “^yond measure. The disorder, and—for 
the wonds must be said — slattenily-dirty app^ro licet of her 
Araminta’s dress and of everything in her aiiaii^meiit, were such 
as would have made a hell of heaven; and tlio idea of spending 
her life in a cpttage with Mrs. Hodges Gazabo and Nat over¬ 
whelmed our heroine with the double fear of wretchedness and 
ridicule. • 

“Another cup of tea, nly Angelina?” said Miss Hodges when 
she had finished her tirade against her persecutors; tltat is to 
say, her friends—“ Another cup, my Angelina;—do, after your 
journey and fatigue, take another cup ? ” • 

“No more, 1 thank you." 

“Thoji reach mo that tragedy, Nat—yefa know-” 

"Your own tragedy, is it, my dear?” said lie. 

“ Ah, N.at, now! you iiev^r can kciip a secret,” said Miss 
Hodges: “ I wanted to surprise my Angelina.” 

“J yn surprised!” thought Angelina — “Oh, how much 
surprised I ” 

“ I have a motto for our cottage here, somewhere,” said Miss 
Hodges, tiirniiig over the leaves of licr tragedy—“hut I’ll keep 
that till to-morrow, since to-morrow’s the day sacred to love aiul 
friendship.” ’• 

Nat, by way of showing his'joy in a becoming manner, rubbed 
his hands and hummed a tune. His mistress frowned and bit 
her lips, but the signals were lost upon him, and he sung out in 
un exulting tone— , 

« '* When the lada of the village so merrily, ah I 

Sound their tabors, I’ll hand thee along.** ^ 

“ Pool 1 dolt! idiot! ” cried his Araminta, rising furious— 
“ Out of my sight I ” Then sinking down upon her chair, burst 
into i''*rs and threw herself into the arms of her pale astoni^heib 
Angelina.' “0 my Angelina!" she exclaimed, “ I ajn the^niost 
ill-matched 1 most unfortunate I most wretched of women I ” 

“ Don’t be frighted^ miss,” said Nat; “ she’ll come to again 
presently; ’tis only her way” As ho spoke, he poured out a 
bumper of brandy, and kneeling, ]>n\scnted it to His mistress. 
“ ’Tis the only thing in life does her good,” continued he, “ in 
those sort of fits.” 

“Heavens, what a scene!” ^id Miss \Varwick to herself; 
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** and the woman so heavy I can scarce siipix)rt her weight; 
and is this my unknown friend f ” 

How long Miss Hodges would willingly have continued to 
sob np^i Miss Warwick’s shoulder, or how long that slntuldcT 
could have j^ilibly s\istainc<l her weight, is a mixed problem in 
j^ysirs and niob^jhysics which must ever remain unsolved ; but 
suddenTy a loud scream was heard—Miss Hodgos started nji -■ 
the door was thrown open, and Betty Williams rusheal in, 
crying loudly,—“ O shave me 1 () shave me ! for the love of Cot 
shave me, miss! ” und pushing by tYip swain, who held the uii' 
finished glass of brandy in his hand, she threw herself on her 
knees af the feet of Angelina. 

“ Gracious me ! ” exclaimed Nat, “ whatever you are you need 
not push one so.” 

“ What now, Betty ^Villiamsl Is tho wench mad or drunk 1” 
cried Itliss lIo(ige3. • 

“Wo are to have a mad sccn|| next, I suppose,” said MLss 
Warwick, calmly—“I am prepared for everything, after what I 
have seen.” 

Betty Williams continued crying bitterly and wringflig her 
liaiuls—“ O shave mo tliis once, miss! 'tis the first tiling of tho 
kind 1 ever tid, inbiid, intent I shave me this once, I tid not 
know it was wortli so mucli as a shilling, and that 1 could bo 
hanged, inteet; and I-” » 

Hero Betty M'as interrupted by IJie entrance of Mrs. Puflit the 
milliner, tho printer’s ilevil, and a stern-looking jnan, to whom 
Mrs. Puflit, as she came in, said, pointing to Betty Williams and 
Miss Warwick—“ There they are—do your duty, Mr.T^lonstable; 
I’ll swear to my lace.” # 

“And I'll swear to my black thumb.s,” said tho prin^Ji’a 
devil;»“ I saw tho laco hanging out of her pocket, and there's 
tho marks of my fingers upon it, Mr. Constable.” 

“ Fellow!'' cried Miss Hodges, taking the constable by tho 
ami, this is my apartment, into whicli no minion of thJl^ 
has a right to enter; for in England every man’s huvjtf^lOiIs 
castlft” • 

“ I know that as well os you do, madam said tho constable, 
but I make it a principle to do nothing witlioiit a warrant; here's 
my warrant#^ 

shave me!—the laco is hurs inteet 1” crieil Betty 
Williams, pointing to Miss Warwick, “Oh, miss is my mistress^ 
inteet-” • 

** Come, mistress or miss, then, —youll be pleased to come 
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along 'with me,” said the constable seizing hold of Angelina; 
“like mistress like maid.” 

“ Villain! unfeeling villain! Oh, nnhand my Angelina, or I 
shall die! I shall die! ” exclaimed Araminta, falling ij^^to the 
arms of Kat Gazabo, who immediately held the I'^l^nished glass 
of brandy to her lips. “ Oh, my Angelina! n^ Angelina.” , 

Struck with horror at her situation. Miss Warwick "shrunk 
from the grasp of the constable, and leaned motionless on th<9 
back of a chair. ^ 

“ Come, my angel, as tjiey call you, I think; the lady there 
has brandy enough if you want spirits; all the fits and faintinga 
in Christendom won’t save you now; I’m used to the tricks o’ 
the trade; the law must take its course; and if jou can’t walk 
I must carry you.” 

Touch me at your peril; I am innocent! ” said Angelina. 

“Innocent—innocence itself! pure, spotless, injured inno¬ 
cence I ” cried Miss Hodges. *“I shall die! I shall die I I shall 
die on the spot I—barbarous, barbarous villain I ” 

Whilst Miss Hodges spoke, the ready Nat poured out a fresh 
glass oT that restorative which he always had ready for cases of 
life and death; and she screamed and sipped, and sipped and 
screamed, as the constable to8k up Ange l Hi a in his arms and 
Carried her towards the door. 

“ Mrs. Innocence,” said the man, ** you shall see who you shall 
tee.” . 

Mrs. Puffit opened the door, and, to the utter astonishment of 
everybody jpresent, Xady Diana Chillingworth entered the room, 
followed by Lady Frances Somerset and Mrs. Bertrand. The 
constable set down Angelina, Miss Hodges set down the glass of 
brofidy, Mrs. Puffit curtseyed, Betty Willi 4 ms stretched out her 
arms to Lady Diana, crying—“ Shave me I shave me thisionce I ” 
Miss Warwick hid her face with her hands. 

“ Only my Valenciennes lace that has been found in that girl’s 

I^^iana Chillingworth turned away with indescribable 
haughtiness, and addressing herself to her sister, said, ‘^dy 
Fnmees Somerset, you would not, I presume, have Lady Diana 
Chillingworth lend her countenance to such a scene as this; I 
hope, sister,” added her ladyship, as she left the room, “I hope. 
Bister, that you ate satisfied now.” 

T farther from being satisfied in my life.”* said 

Lady Frances. • 

“ If you look at this, my lady,” said the constable, holding out 
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tile lace, ** yoall soon be satisfied as to wbat sort of a yonog 
lady that is.” 

** Oh, you mistake the young lady,” said Mrs. Bertrand, and 
she wh^pered to the constable—“ Come away; you may be sure 
you’ll he satisflAi—-we shall all be satisfied handsomely, all in 
gpod time. Don’t let the ddinquency there on her knees,” 
added she aloud, pointing to Betty Williams—“ don’t let the 
delinquency there on her knees escape.” 

“ Come along, mistress,” said the jjonstable, pulling up Betty 
Williams from her knees; “ but I sjiy the law must have it’s 
course, if I am not satisfied.” 

“ Oh, I’m confident,” said Mrs. Puffit the milliner, we shall 
all be satisfie(J, no doubt; but Lady Di Chillingworth knows my 
Valenciennes lace and Miss Burrage too, for they did me this 
morning the honour—»—” 

“Will you do me the favour,” interrupted Lady Frances 
Somerset, “ to leave us, good Mrs.iPufl&t, for the present ? Here 
is some mistake: the less noise we make about it the better ,* 
you shall be satisfied.” 

“ Oh, your ladyship,—^t’m sure, I’m confident I sha’nl; utter 
another syllable, nor never would have articulated a syllable 
about the lace (thoi^h Valencieifties, and worth thirty guineas 
if it is worth a farthing) had I had the least intimacy or suspicion 
that the young lady was your la’ship’s I sha’n’t, at any 

rate, utter another syllable.” , 

Mrs. Puffit, having glibly run off this speech, left the room, 
and carried in her train the constable and Betty Williams, the 
printer’s devil, and Mrs. Bertrand, the woman of the%ouse. 

Miss Warwick, whose confusion during this whole saene was 
excessive, stood without power to speak or move. • 

“ Thank God they are gone! ” said Lady Frances ; and she 
went to Angelina, and taking her hands gently from before her 
face, said, in a soothing tone,—“Miss Warwick, your friend 
{^y Frances Somerset, you cannot think that she suspectsH^p^ 
“ ^ dear^ no ! ” cried Hat Gazabo, who had now suSCmntly 
recovered from his fright and amazement to be able to speak. 
“Dear heart! who could go for to suspect such a thing; but 
they made such a bustle and noise, they quite flabbergasted me, 
80 maany oi» them in this small room. Please to sit down, my 
lady. Is there anything I can do 1 ” 

“ ff you could have the goodness, sir, to leave us for a few 
minutes,” said Lad^p Frances, in a polite, persuasive marifier,—*'if 
^ou could have the goodness, siijito leave us for a few minutes,” 
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Nat, who was not alwaya spoken to by so gentle a voice, 
smiled, bowed, and was retiring, when Miss Hodges came forward 
with an air of defiance. “ Aristocratic insolence ! ” exclaimed 
she; “stop, Nat! stir not a foot, at your peril, at the word of 
command of any of the privileged orders upong^arth!—stir not 
a foot at your peril, at the behest of anyititled she in the 
universe! Madam, or my lady, or by whatever other name mote 
high, more low, you choose to bo addressed, this is my husband.’* 

“Very probably, madam,” said Lady Frances, with an easy 
calmness, which provoked Miss Hodges to a louder tone of 
indignation. * 

“Stir not a foot, at your peril, Nat!” cried she. •“! will 
defend him, I say, madam, against every shadow, every 
penumbra of aristocratic insolence ! ” • 

“As you and he think proper, madam,”replied Lady Frances. 
"’Tis easy to defend the gentleman against shadows.” 

Mias Hodges marched up ^d down the room, with her arms 
folded. Nat stood stock still. 

“ The woman," whispered Lady Francos to Miss Warwick, 
“ is cipher mad or drunk, or both ; dt all .events, we shall be 
better in another room.” As she spoke, she drew Miss Warwick’s 
arm within hors. “ Will you pillow aristocr|,tic insolence to pass 
by you, sirl” said she to Nat Gazabo, who stood like a statue 
in the doorway: he ejged himself aside. 

“And is this your independence of soul, my Angelinal” cried 
Araminta, setting her back* to the door, so as effectually to 
prevent her from passing; “ and is this your independence of soul, 
my Angelina, thus, thus tamely to submit, to resign yourself 
again to your unfeeling, proud, prejudiced, intellect-lacking 
persecutors 1 ” 

This lady is my friertfi, madam,” said Angelina, ip, as firm 
and tranquil a tone as she could command, for she was quite 
terrified by her Araminta’s violence. 

“ T ake your choice, my dear; stay or follow me, as you think 
T®S^ 4 ^id Lady Frances. • n 

** Your friend! ’ pursued the oratorical lady, detaining 
Miss Warwick with a heavy hand: do you feel the force of 
the word 1 can you feel it as I once thought you could ? Your 
friend I Am not /your friend, your best friend,«iiiy Angelina f 
your own Araminta, your amiable Araminta, your unknown 
friend f ” ^ 

“ My unkfnovm friend, indeed! ” said Angelina. Miss Hodges 
let go her straggling hand; ^d Miss Warwick that instant 
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followed Lady Frances, who, having effected her retreat, had by 
this time gained the staircase. 

“ Gone! ” cried Miss Hodges; “ then never will I see or speak 
to her more: thus I whistle her off, and let her down the wind 
to prey fit fortifip.” 

“ Graciou^'hedlt!” said Nat, “what quarrels and doings the 
nfght before our wedding-day ! ” 

We leave this well-matched pair to their happy prospects of 
conjugal union and equality. 

Lady Frances, who perceived that Sliss Warwick was scarcely 
able to support herself, led her to a sofa, which she luckily saw 
through the half-open door of a drawing-room, at the head of the 
staircase. 

“To bo taHken for a thief! Oh, to what have I exposed 
myself I ” cried Miss Warwick. 

“ Sit down, my dear, now wo are in a room where ^o need 
not fear interruption; sit down, don’t tremble like an aspen- 
leaf,” said Lady Frances Somerset, who saw that, at this 
moment, reproaches would have been equally unnecessary 
and cruel. , • • 

Unused to be treated with judicious kindness, Angelina’s 
heart was deeply toi|ched by it; end she opened her whole mind 
to Lady Frances with the frankness of a young person conscious 
of her own folly; not desirous to apologize or extenuate, but 
anxious to regain the esteem of a friend. 

“To be sure, my dear, it was, as*you say, rather foolish to set 
out in quest of an unknown friend” said Lady Frances, after 
listening to the confessions of Angelina. “ And why, after all, 
was it necessary to have an elopement 1 ” # 

“ Oh, madam, I am sensible of my fdlljt. I had long fori^cd 
a project of living in a cott^e in Wales; and Miss Burrage 
described 'V^ales to me as a terrestrial paradise.” 

“ Miss Burrage I then why did she not go to paradise along 
with you ? ” said Lady Frances. 

• “ I don’t know: she was so much attached to Lady 
lingwDrth, she said she could never think of leaving her; she 
charged me never to mention the cottage scheme to Lady Di, 
who would only laugh at it; indeed. Lady Di was almost always 
oat whilst v^vere in London, or dressing, or at cards; and I 
could seldom speak to her, especially about cottages. And I 
wishgd for a friend to whom I could open my whole hearty and 
. whom 1 could love esteem, and who should have the same 
tastes and notions with myself.”^ 



t am mij i^hat 1^ ooiiii|itio|^ is pfrt of yon? defioitkai 
friend," said Lady Frances, smilini^ **for t will not sw^a? 
my notions are the same as yours ; but yet 1 think you would 
Lave found me as good a friend as this Aranunta of yours. 
Was it necessary, to perfect felicity, to ha^ an ^nknowi^ 
fri&ndr • 

“Ah, there was my mistake! ” said Miss Warwick; »“I had' 
read Araminta’s writings, and they speak so ohormingly oif 
friendship and felicity, ^at I thought^— 

" Those best can pay^ them, who can feel them most.** 


“170 uncommon mistake," said Lady Frances. • 

“ But I am fully sensible of my folly,” said Angelina. 

“Then there is no occasion to say any mons about it at 
present. To-morrow, as you like romances, we’ll read “ Arabella; 
or, theiFemale Quixote \ ” and you shalf tell me which, of all 
your acquaintance, the heroine resembles most; and, in the mean 
time, as you seem to have sttisfied your curiosity about you? 
unknown friendf will you come home with me ? ” 

“ Cl madam,” said Angelina, with emotion, “ your good¬ 
ness-” * 

■i ' 

“ But we have not time to talk of my goodness yet: stay-— 
let me see—yes, it will be best that it shoula he known that you 
with us as soon as possible; for there is a thing, my dear, 
of which perhaps you\re not fully sensible—of which you are 
too young to bo fully sensible—that to people who have nothing 
^0 do or to say, scandal is a necessary luxury of life ;*and that, by 
such a step as you have taken, you have given room enough fo? 
scwdal-mongers to make you and your friends completely 


%Lngolina burst into tears: thou^ a sentimental lady^ 
not yet acquired the art of bursting into iearSy upon everjf trifling ■ 
Occesion; hers were tears of real feeling, l^y Frances ^ 
ctod to see that she had made a sufficient impression upon he? Tni pf l, 
"'^APe^e^assured Angelina that she did not intend ^ torn^ent beir 
.^w u^ess lectures and reproaches. Lady Frances Sottieraef*. 

advice ratiier better than 

, do not meai), my dear,” said Indy rianeea,*' to ' 

.^lee^ble for life j but 1 mean to make an impresrij^n njiPtt 
**-ityjnay n^o you pni4,iit and happy foi laej ab km 
yoflm^syourweaioio^asnot to bo fit to be 
' to-nlghti whore thiqr auat^^HTely be’sej*,?*' ! 
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“But Lj4y Dianft is belov*” Bai4 Miss MTsam^; ‘♦J am , 
ashamed and afiaid to see her again.” 

“It will be difllcult, but I hope not impossible, convince, 
my sister,” said Lady iFrances, “that you clearly understeiid yo^ 
have beAn a sii^^leton; but that a simpleton of sateen m mc)» 
an object of hie^ than a simpleton of sixty: so my verdict is, 
‘€ruiltyj but recommended to mercy.* *• 

By tMs mercy AngeUpa was more touched than she Goi4(i ' 
have been by the most severest reproaches 


CHAPTER V. 


‘Whiist the preceding conversation was passing, Lady Diana 
OhUlingworth was in Mrs. Bertrand’s fruit-shop, qccupiftl with 
her smelling-bottle and Miss Bu|j^age. Clara Hope was the^re 
also, and Mis. Puffit the mDliner, and Mrs. Bertrand, who was 
assuring her ladyship, that not a word of the affaiT about the 
young lady and the Jiaco should go out of her house. • 

“ Your la’ship need not be in the least uneasy,” said Mrs. 
Bertrand, “for I l^ye satisjied«the constable, a^^d satisfied 
everybody; and the constable allows Miss Warwick’s name was 
not mentioned in the warrant; and as t(>the servant^girl, she’s 
gone before the magistrate, who of course will send her to thp 
House of Co^ction; but that will*no ways implicate the young 
lady, and nothing shall transpire from this house detrimental tp 
the young lady, who is under your la’ship’s protection? And Pil 
tell your ladys^p how Mrs. Puffit and I have settled tpeteU the 

story. With your ladyship’s approbation, I shall say-- ** ^ 

“ Holj^ng, if you please,’* said her ladyship with mpie thsh 
her usum haughtiness. “The yoimg lady to whom you allude ' 
is under Lady Prances Somerset’s protection, not mine, and. 
whatever you do or say, I heg that in this the 
Isady JDiana Chillingworth may not he used.” 

Sh# turned her hack upon the disconcerted milliner as she,^ ' 
finished this speech, and walked to the farthest end qf this lo|^^ 
room, followed hy l^e constant flatter of aJl her humours, ly i jfj i 
Burrage. ^' 

The miUiner and Bertmnd now began iq conspla 
selve^or the mfut^oaticm they had received ^m hed ^ ' 

.pride, and for the in^flent fo^tfulness of her cq: 
abusing them both ha a Mv iroit^. Mrs. Ravtfimd 
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“ Her ladyship’s so touchy, and so proud, she’s as high as the 
moon and higher.” 

“ Oh, all the Chillingworths, by all accounts, are so,” said 
Mrs. Puffit, “ but then, to be sure, they have a right to bo so, if 
anybody has, for they certainly are real high-l^pi jpoopfe.” 

“ But I can’t tolerate to see some people, tMat aren't no w^s 
bom nor entitled to it, give themselves such airs as sour peojpe 
do. Now, there’s that Miss Burrage, that pretends not to know 
me, ma’am,” 

“And me, ma’am, just the same. Such provoking assurance. 
I that knew her from tins high.” 

" On St. Augustin’s Back, you know," said Mrs. Puffit. 

“ On St. Augustin’s Back, you know,” echoed Mrs. Bertrand. 

“ So I told her this morning, ma’am,” said Mrll Puffit. 

“And so I told her this evening, ma’am, when the three Miss 
Herrings came in to give me a call in their way to the play. 
Girls that she used to walk A|{ith, ma’am, for ever and ever in the 
green, you know.” 

“ Yes; and that she was always glad to drink tea with, ma’am, 
when*asked, you know,” said Mrs. Pdffit. • 

“ Well, ma'am,” pursued Mrs. Bertrand, “ here she had the 
impudence to pretend not know thems She takes up her 
glass—my Lady Di herself couldn’t have done it better—and 
squeezes up her ugljr face this way, pretending to be near¬ 
sighted, though she can see |s well as you or I can.” 

“ Such airs ! slie near-sighted! ” said Mrs. Puffit, ** what will 
the world come to 1 ” 

Could young ladies who are like Miss Burrage know to what 
contonijjt they expose themselves by their airs of consequence, 
and by their meanness, they would not, surely, persist in their 
wilful offences against good-nature and good manners. ^ 

“ Oh, I wish her pride may have a fall,” resumed the pro¬ 
voked milliner, as soon as she had breath. “I dare to say, 
wouldn’t know her own relations if she was to meet 
them^ I’d lay any wager she would not vouchsafe a curtey 
to that good old John Barker, the friend of her father, you 
know, who gave up to this Miss Burrage I don’t know how 
many hundreds of pounds, that was due to him, or else Miss 
wouldn’t hove had a farthing in the world; yfej now, I’ll be 
bound, she’d forgot this as well as St. Augustin’s Back, and 
wouldn’t know John Barker from Abraham. And I don’tydoubt 
but she’d pull out her glass at her aunt Dinah, because she is a 
cheesemonger’s widow.” ' 
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“Oh, no,” said Mrs. Bertrand, “she couldn't have the base¬ 
ness to be near-sighted to good Dinah l-*lait, that bred her up, 
and was all in all to her.” 

Just as Mrs. Bertrand finished speaking, into the fruit-shop 
walked the ’^orMersons of whom she had been talking—Dinah 
Plait and Mr. BOTker. 

*“Mi:S. Dinah Plait, I declare!” exclaimed Mrs. Bertrand. 

“ I never was so glad to see you, Mrs. Plait and Mr. Barker, 
in all my days,” said Mrs. Puffit. 

“Why you should bo so particularly glad to see mo, Mrs. 
Pufiit, I don’t know,” said Mr. Barker, laughing; “ but Pm not 
surprised Dinah Plait should be a welcome guest wherever she 
goes—especially with a purse full of guineas in her hand.” 

“ Friend Bertrand,” said Dinah Plait, producing a purse which 
she hold under her clojik, “ I am como to restore this purse to its 
rightful owner; after a great deal of trouble, John Barker (who 
never thinks it a trouble to do g«od) hath traced her to your 
house.” 

“There is a young lady here, to be sure,”said Mrs. Bertrand; 
“ but you can’t see* her Just at present^ for she is talkflig on 
petticlar business with my Lady Frances Somerset above stairs.” 

“’Tis well,” saidd^inah Plait^ “I would willingly restore 
this purse, not to the young creature herself, but to some of her 
friends, for I fear sho is not quite in a ri«ht state of mind. If 
I could see any of the young lady ’5 friends-” 

“ Miss Burrage! ” cried Mrs. Bertrand, in a tone of voice, so 
loud, that sho could not avoid hearing it oven in the inner room, 
“ are not you one of the young lady’s friends ? ” * 

“ What young lady’s friend ? ” replied Miss Burrage, without 
stirring from her seat. • 

“Mi;^ Burrage, here’s a purse for a young lady,” said Mrs. 
Puffit. 

“A purse for whom? Where?” said Miss Burrage, at last 
deigning to rise and come out of her recess. ^ ^ 

• “ There, ma’am,” said the milliner. “ Kow for her 'glass I ” 
whis^red Mts. Puffit to Mrs. Bertrand. 

And exactly as it had been predicted. Miss Burrage eyed her 
aunt Dinah through her glass, pretending not to know her. 
“The pursenot mine,” said she, coolly, “I know nothing of 
it—nothing.” 

“ Hetty! ” exclaimed her aunt; but as Miss Burrage still eyed 
her through her glass with unmoved invincible assurance, Dinah 
thought, that however strong the'^semblance, she was mistaken. 

10 
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•‘No, it can’t be Hetty. I beg pardon, madam,” said sbe, **biit 

I took you for-. Did not I hear you say the name of 

Burrago, friend Puffit ^ ” 

“ Yes, Burrageone of the Burrages of Dorsetshire,” said 
the milliner, witli malicious archness. ^ * 

“ One of the Burrages of Dorsetshire, I beg^rdbn. But did 
you ever see such a likeness, friend Barker, to my poor nie^e, 
Hetty Barrage ? ” 

Miss Burrage, who overheard these words, immediately 
turned her back upon her%unt. “ A grotesque statue of starch 
—one of your Quakers, !• think they call themselves. Bristol is 
full of such primitive figures,” said Miss Burrage to Clara Hope, 
and she walked back to the recess and to Lady Di. 

“ So like, voice and all, to my poor Hesthei^” ®^id Dinal^ 
Plait, and she wiped the tears from her eyes. ** Though Hetty 
has neglected me so of late, I have a teifdcrness for her. We 
cannot but have some for ou^own relations.” 

“ Grotesque or not, ’tis a statue that seems to have a hearty 
end a gude one,” said Clara Hope. 

“lewish wo could say the same of everybody,” said Mrs, 
Bertrand. 

All this time, old Mr. Barker, leaning o^ his canc, had been 
silent; “Burrage of Dorsetshire!” said he; “PIl soon see 
whether she be or no,, for Hetty has a wart on her chin—that I 
cannot forgot, let her forget whom and what she pleases.” 

Mr. Barker, who was a plaih-spoken detennined man, followed 
the young lady to the recess; and after looking her full in 
the face, Exclaimed, in a loud voice, “ Here’s the wart! ’Tis 
Hetty !^’ 

Sir 1 Wart I Man I Lady Di! ” cried Miss Burrage, in 
accents of the utmost distress and vexation. 

Mr. Barker, regardless of her frowns and struggles, would by 
no means relinquish her hand; but leading, or rather pulling 
Jmrforwards, he went on with barbarous steadiness. “Dinah,” 
saidliej “ ’tis your own niece. Hetty, ’tis your own auntj thot 
bred you up I What, struggle, Burrage of Dorsetshire! ”c 

“There, certainly,” said Lady Diana Chillingworth, in a 
solemn tone, “is a conspiracy this night against my poor nerves. 
These people amongst them will infallibly smrise me to 
• death. What is the matter now 1 Why do you dmg the joung 
lady, sir? She came here with we, sir—with Lady Diana 
Chillingworth, and consequently she is not a person to bo 
insulted.” 
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** Insult her! ” said Mr, Barker, whose sturdy simplicity 
was not to be baffled or disconcerted either by the cunning of 
Miss Burrage, or by the imposing manner and awful name of 
Lady Diana Chillingworth. “ Insult her! Why, ’tis she insults 
us. SIjp won’t know us.” 

“How sh#ulS^jVfiss Barrage know you, sir, or anybody here ? ” 
said L|dy Diana, looking round, as if upon beings of a species 
different from her own. 

“ How should she know her own aunt, that bred her up ? ” 
said the invincible John Barker; “and me, who have had her 
on my knee a hundred times, giving, her barley-sugar till she 
wassicl^l” 

“Sick, I am sure you make me sick,” said Lady Diana. 
“ Sir, that yojjing lady is one of the Barrages of Dorsetshire, as 
good a family as any in England.” 

“ Madam,” said John Barker, replying in a solemnityj^f tone 
equal to her ladyship’s, “ that young lady is one of the Burrages 
of Bristol, dry-salters, niece to iEKiiah Plait here, who is the 
widow of a man who was in his time as honest a cheesemonger 
as any in England.” , 

“ Miss Burrage!" My God! Don’t you speak I ” crie^ Lady 
Diana, in a voice of terror. 

“Tlie young lady* is bashful, my lady, among strangers,” said 
Mrs. Bertrand. 

“Oh, Hesthcr Burrage, is this kind Sf thee?” said Dinah 
Plait, with an accent of mixed sourow and affection; “ but thou 
art my niec(?, and I forgive thee.” 

“ A cheesemonger’s niece! ” cried Lady Diana, wjth horror 
“ How have I been deceived! But this is the consequence of 
making acquaintance at Brighton and those waterirl^-places. 
I’ve done with her, however—Lord bless me! here comesemy 
sister, Lady Prances! Good Heavens! my dear,” continued her 
ladyship, going to meet her sister, and drawing her into the 
recess at the farthest end of the room, “ hero are more misfortunes, 
piisfortunes without end. What will the world say 1 
this JMiss !§urrage—take no more notice of her, sister—she’s 
an impostor; who do you think she turns out to be ?—daughter 
to a dry-salter, niece to a cheesemonger. Only conceive ! a person 
•that has beei^going about with me everywhere 1 What vi^ the 
world say 1 

“ That it is very imprudent to have unJmown JHends^ my dej^n” 
repl^d Lady Frances. “The best thing you can possibly do la 
to say nothing about the matter, and to receive this penitent 

10—3 
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ward of yours without reproaches; for if you talk of her uvknmm 
frimds, the world will certainly talk of yours.” 

Lady Diana drew hack with haughtiness, when her sister offered 
to put Miss Warwick’s hand into hers ; but she condescended to 
say, after an apparent struggle with herself; yi am happy to 
hoar, Miss Warwick, that you are returned to ^ur senses. Lady 
Frances takes you under her protection, I understand, afr which, 
for all our sakes, 1 rejoice; and 1 have only one piece of advice, 

Miss Warwick, to give you- " 

“Keep it till after thi play, my dear Diana,” whispered 
Lady Frances; “ it will Have more effect.” 

“The play! bless mo!’’said Lady Diana: “why, you have 
contrived to make Miss Warwick fit to be seen, I protest. But 
after all I have gone through to-night, how caft I appear in 
public 1 My dear, this Miss Burrage’s business has given me 
such a fehock—such nervous affections I ” 

“ Nervous affections! son 5 |> people, I do believe, have none 
but nervous affections,” thought Lady Frances. 

“Permit me,” said Mrs. Dinah Plait, coming up to Lady 
Frances, and presenting Lady Warwick’s purse; “ permit me, 
as thou scemest to be a friend to this young lady, to restore to 
thee her purse, which she left at my hoi^o this forenoon; I 
hope she is better, poor thing 1 ” 

^ “ She ts better, and*! thank you for her, madam,” said Lady 
h ranees, who was struck with the obliging manner and benevolent 
countenance of Dinah Plait; ‘and who did not think herself con¬ 
taminated by standing in the same room with the widow of a 
chccscinorigcr. 


“Letme thank you myself, madam,” said Angelina; “I am 
IMjrfcctly in my senses now, I can assure you; and I shall never 
forgot the kindness which you and this benevolent gentleman 
showed me, when you thought I was in real distress.” 

“S^o people are more grateful than other people,” said 
Ihiffit, looking at Miss Burrage, who, in mortified sullen 
Bilende, followed the aunt and the benefactor, of whom sho was 
ashamed, and who had reason to be ashamed of hew ‘ 

We do not imagine that our readers can be much interested 
for a young lady who was such a compound of pride and mean¬ 
ness; we shall therefore only add, that her future^iife was spent 
on St. Augustm’s Back, where she made herself at once as 
ndiculous and as unhappy as she deserved to be 
^ for our hoiome, undar the friendly and jiidicioua ci^ of 
Lady Frances Somerset she squired that wUch is mote use- 
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ful to the possessor than genius—good sense. Instead of 
rambling over the world in search of an unknown fnend, she 
attached herself to those of whoso worth she received proofs 
more convincing than a letter of three folio sheets, stu/Tod with 
‘ aentimeflt&l poij^nso. In short, we have now, in the mime of 
Angelina WarwiSk, the pleasure to assure all those whom it may 
concent? that it is possible for a young lady of sixteen to cure 
herself of the alTcctation of sensibility, and the folly oi romance. 



THE KNAPSAO®'.^ 


DEAMATIS PERSOXiE. 
Count ‘ HelmAAB, a Swedish 


Nohleman. 


Eleonora, a Swedish Lady, be¬ 
loved by Count Ilelmaar. 

Christiebn, a Swedish Soldier. Christina, I:^]jimar. 

ALEPTSON, Count Hehnaar's Fool. Ulrica, an 
Thomas, a Footman. QuruERisK, \\ liato Chnstieru. 

Kate and Ulric, the Son and Daughter of Catherine they are six and 
seven years old. , 

Beieant and Party of Soldiers, a Train of Dancers, a Page, &c. 


ACT L 

SCENE I. -^A Cottage in tJATHBmNB, a young and 

handsome woman^ is sitting at her spinnina-wheeJ.—A little 
Boy and Girl, of six and sdben years of Agsy are seated on the 
ground eating their dinner, 

Cathebine sings •rhUe she is ginning. 

Haste from the wire, oh,'haste to me, 

The wife that fondly waits for thee; 
liong, long the years, and long each day, 

While my loved soldier’s far away. 

Haste from the wars, 

Lone every field, and lone this cot, 

Where he, the soul of life, is not. 

Haste from the wars, &o.. 

Dreams of wounds and death away I 

Vain my fears—oh, vain be they 1 

He’s well—he’s safe—he’ll come, he’ll come, 

Make ready quick his happy home. 

Little Girl {starts up and dasps her hands). Ha’llcCoine! hell 
come 1 Father do you mean, mother? 

• In the travels of M. Beauiolin into Sweden, he mentions having, in 
the year 1790, met carriages laden with the knapsacks of Swedish soldiers 
who had fallen in battle in Finland. These carriages were escorted by 
peasants, who were relieved at every stage; and thus the property of the 
deccascMl was conveyed from one extremity of the kingdom to the ither, 
and faithfully restored to their relations. The Swedish peasants are so 
remarkably honest, that scarcely anything is ever lost in these convoys of 
numerous and ill-secured packages./ 
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tAttle Boy, When will he come, mother) when,—-to-dayf 
to-morrow ? 

CcUh. No, not to-day, nor to-morrow; but eoon I hope, very 
soon, for they say the wars are over. 

LittlB Girl. I am glad of that; and when father comes home, 
m give hinf soile of my flowers. 

• lAttle Boy {wJw is still caivag). And Fll give him some of my 
bread and cheese, which he’ll like better than flowers if he be 
as hungry as I am, and that, to be sure, he will be, after coming 
from such a long, long journey. • 

lAttle Girl. Long, long journey K how long?—how far is 
father »ff, mother ?—where is he ? 

Little Boy. I know j he is in—in—in—in—in Finland; how 
far ofij mother ? 

Oath. A great many miles, my dear—I don’t know how 
many. * • 

Little Boy. Is it not two mil^ to the great house, mother, 
where wo go to sell our faggots 1 

Cath. Yes, about two miles; and now you had best set out 
towards tlie great Jiouse,»and ask IMhs. Ulrica, the housekeeper, 
to pay you the little bill she owes you for faggots, there’s good 
children; and whe^ you have P^id your faggots, you 
can call at the baker’s in the village and bring homo some bread 
for to-morrow {patting the little ho^s hea^ —you, that love bread 
and cheese so much, must work hard to get it. 

Little Bqy. Yes, so I will wt)rk hard,—then I shall have 
enough for myself and father too, when ho comes. Come along, 
come {to his sistei’)^ and as we come home through^ the forest, 
I’ll show you where we can get plenty of sticks for tomorrow, 
and we’ll help one another. 

Little Girl sings. 

That’s the best way, 

At work and at play. 

To help one another— I heard mother say— 

To help one another—1 heard mother say. 

[The children go off singing these toorda .' 

Cath. {dUm). Dear, good children, how happy their father 
will be to ^96 them when he comes back! {She h^ins to eat 
ihe remains of the dinner which the children have left.) The 
little rogue was so hungry he has not left me much, but hd 
would have left me all if ho had thought that I wanted it ; he 
shall have a good large howl of milk for supper; it was but last 
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night he skimmed the cream off his milk for me because ha 
thought I liked it—heigho! God knows how long they may 
have milk to skim; as long as I can work, they shall never 
want, but I’m not so strong as I used to be; but then I shall 
get strong and all will be well when my husband com^|s back, 
drum beats at a distance.) Hark!—a drufR !-4-somo news 
from abroad, perhaps—nearer and nearer—(me sin/cs upon 
chair )—why cannot I run to see—^to askt {The drum heats 
louder and louder.) Fool that I am I they will be gone! they 
will be all gone I —{she starts up.) [Exit running. 

Scene changes to a high-road^ leading to a village.—A party of 
raggedy tired SoldierSy marching slowly—Sergeant ranges them. 

Serg. Keep on, my brave fellows, keep on, we have not a 
great way farther to go; keep on, my brave fellows, keep on 
through yonder village !—{the drum heats.\ [Soldiers exeunt. 

Serg. \alone). Poor follows, my heart bleeds to see them! 
the sad remains these of as fi^e a regiment as ever handled a 
musket. Ah! I’ve seen them march quite another sort of way, 
when they marched, and I amongst them, to face the enemy— 
heads up—step firm—^thus it was—qdick time—march I—(7/e 
marches proudly.) My poor fellows, how they lag now!— 
{looking after them) —ay, ay, there they go, slower and slower: 
they don’t like going through the village, nor I eitlier; for at 
every village we pass through, out come the women and children, 
running after us and crying—“Where’s my father? What’s 
become of my husband 1 ” Stout fellow as I am, and a sergeant 
too, that ought to know better and set the others an example, 1 
can’t stand these questions. 

% 

^ Enter Catherinb, breathless. 

Cath. I—I—^I’ve overtaken him at last.—Sir—Mr. Sef^ant, 
one word. Wliat news from Finland ? 

Set'g. The best—the war’s over. Peace is proclaimed, 
mmmCaih. {clawing her hands joyfully). Peace! luippy sound!, 
Peace 1 The war’s over—^Peace 1—^And the regiment of Heln^^ar. 
{The sergeant appears impatient to get away.) Only one word, 
good sergeant; when will the regiment of Helmaar be back 1 
Serg. All that remain of it will be home next we^k. 

Cath. Next week I But—all that remamy did you s*y ?—Then 
many have been killed ? 

. Serg. Many—many,—^too many. Some honest peasants lu*e 
bringing home the knapsacks of those who have fallen in battle^ 
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*Tis fair that what little they had should come home to their 
families. Now, I pray you, let me pass on. 

Cath. One word more; tell me, do you know, in the regiment 
of Helmaar, one Christiem Alcftson 1 

' Serg. 9 (toith eagerness). Christiem Aleftson! as brave a fellow 
and as good 9s 6%v lived! if it be the same that I know. 

•Catli^ As brave a fellow and as good as ever lived : oh, that’s 
ho I He is my husband, where is ho ?—Where is he 1 

Sei'g. (aside). She wrings my heart I (Aloud) Ho was- 

Caih. Was / • 

Serg. He is, I hope, safe. • 

Gath. «You hope —don’t look away, I must see your face; tell 
me all you know ? 

8erJ. I kiio«v nothing for certain. When the peasants come 
with the knapsacks, you will hear all from them. Pray you, 
let me follow my men^ they are already at a great distance. 

sergeant, followed Inj Catherine. 
Cath. I will not detain you an instant-—only one word more! 

[Exeurd, 

SCENE IL—An •Apartment in Count Helmam^s G^tle.—^ 

A train of Dancers—after they have danced for some time, 

• m 

Enter a Page. 

Page. Ladies! J have waited, according to your commands, till 
Count Helmaar appeared in the antechamber; he is there now 
along with the ladies Christina and Eleonora. 

1st. Dancer. Now is our tkne; Count Helmaar sha^ hear oui 
song to welcome him home. 

Dancer. None was ever more welcome. 

3rd Dancer, But stay till 1 have breath to sing. 

SONG. 

Welcome, Helmaar, welcome home, 

In crowds your happy neighbours come, 

To hail with joy the cheerful morn 
That sees their Helmaar’s safe return. 

No hollow heart, no borrow’d face, 

8hall ever Helmaar’s liall disgrace; 

^ Slaves alone on tyrants wait, 

, Friends surround the good and great. 

Welcome, Helmaar, &o. 

Eleonora, Christina, and Count Hblmaa& 
Helmaar, Thanks, my friends,^for this kind welcome. 
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Ifrf Dancer (looking at a black JUlet on Helntaan^s head), Ha 
has been wounded. 

Christina. Yes, severely wounded. 

Helmciar. And had it not been for the fidelity of t^ soldier 
who carried me from the field of battle, I lAoul^ n^er have 
seen you more, my friends, nor you, my charming Eleonora. 

noise of one singing behind the sccTies). What disturbance is 
that, without? 

Christina. ’Tis only .^^eftson the fool; in your absence, 
brother, he has been the cause of great diversion in the castle; 
I love to play upon him,*it keeps him in tune: you can’t think 
how much good it does him. ' 

Helmaar. And how much good it does you, sisjier; from your 
childhood you had always a lively wit, and loved to exercise it; 
but do you waste it upon fools ? , 

Ch-nstina. I’m sometimes inclined to think this Aleftson is 
more knave than fooL « 

Eicon. By your leave, Lady Christina, he is no knave, or I 
am much mistake^. To my knowledge, he has carried his whole 
salar'^ and all the little presents he has received from us, to his 
brother’s wife and children. I have seen him chuck his money, 
thus, at those poor little children when thfty have been at their 
play, and then run away, lest their mother should make them 
give it back. '' 

, Enter Aleftson, the fool in a fooVs-codt^ fooVsiCap, and 

bdla — singing, 

there’s the courtier, who watches the nod o£ the great, 

I Who thinks much of his pension, and naught of the state. 
When for ribands and titles his honour he sells. 

What is he, my friends, but a.fool without bells 7 

There’s the gamester, who stakes on the turn of a dier 
His house and his acres, the devil knows why: 

His acres he loses, his forests he fells; 

What is he, my friends, but a fool without bells 7 

There’s the student so crabbed and wonderful wise, 

W ith his plus and his minus, his exes and wies; 

Pale at midnight he pores o’er his magical spells; 

What is he, my friends, but a fool without bells 7 

The lover, who’s ogling, and rhyming, and sighing, 

Who’s musing, and pining, and whining, and dying, 

When a thousand of lies every minute he tells; c 
What is he, my friends, but a fool without bells 7 

There’s the lady so fine, with her airs and her graoes, • 

With a face like an angel’s—if angels have ftLces: 

6he marries, and Hymen the vision dispels; 

What’s her husband, my friends, but a fool without bells t 
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Christina, Elecmora, Hdmaar, etc. Bravo, l)ravisBimo ! — 
.excellent fool!—encore! 

[The fool folds his arrm, and begins to cry bitterly. 

ChrisUna. what now, Aleftson ? I never saw you sad before. 
What^s the igatti^r ?—speak I [Fool sobs, bid gives no answei\ 

^Hdm. Why do you weep so bitterly 1 

Aleff. Because 1 am a fool. 

Helm. Many should weep, if that were cause sufficient. 

Eleon. But, Aleftson, you have all^ your life, till now, been a 
merry fool. 

Fool. Because always till now I Vas a fool, but now I’m 
grown ^so j and ’tis difficult to all but you, lady, to be merry 
and wise. , 

Christina. A pretty compliment; ’tis a pity it was paid by a 
fool. , 

Fool. Who else should pay compliments, lady, or ifho else 
believe them 1 • 

Christina. Nay, I thought it was the privilege of a fool to 
speak the truth without offence. 

Fool. Fool as you take me to be, I’m not fool enough yet to 
speak truth to a lady, and think to do it without offence. 

Eleon. Why, yoff have said hundred severe tilings to me 
within this week, and have I ever been angry with you 1 

Fool. Never; for, out of the whole hundred, not one was 
true. But have a care, lady; fool as I am, you’d be glad to 
stop a fool’s mouth with your •vj^ito hand this instant, rather 
than let him tell the truth of you. 

Christina (J,aughing: and cdl the other ladies, Eleonora, 
exclaim). Speak on, good fool; speak on- • 

Helm. I am much mistaken, or the Lady Eleonora fears not 
to hea»the truth from either wise men or fools; speak on. 

Fool, One day, not long ago, when there came news that our 
count there was killed in Finland, I, being a fool, was lying, 
laughing, and thinking of nothing at all, on the floor, in the^ 
wesb drawing-room, looking at the count’s picture,—in comes 
the Xady Eleonora all in tears. 

Eleon. {stoj^ng his mouFE). Oh! tell anything but that, good 
fool. 

Helm. (Jmeels and kisses her hand). Speak on, excellent fool. 

Christina and Ladies. Speak on, excellent fool—in came the 
Lady Eleonora, all in tears. 

Fool. In comes the Lady Eleonora, all in tears {pauses and 
holes rownd). Why, now, what makes you all so curious about 
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these tears 1 —tears arc but salt water, let them come from what 
eyes they will;—my tears are as good as hers. In came John 
Aleftson all in tears just now, and nobody kneels to me—nobody 
kisses my hands—nobody cares half a straw for ray tears. 

Christina. Nobody cares half a straw for tho tears ‘.J those 
who weep they kiiow*not why. i 

Fool (folds his arms, and looks melancholy). I am not one of 
those; I know tho cause of my tears too well 

Helm, Perhaps they were caused by my unexpected return— 
eh? • 

Fool (scornfully). No; J[ am not such a fool as that comes to; 
don’t I know that when you are at home the poor mayrhold up 
their heads, and no journeyman-gentleman of an agent dares 
then to go about plaguing those who live in cottaJ!;cs. No, no; 
I am not such a fool as to cry because Count Helmaar is come 
back; |^iit tho truth is, I cried because I ftm tired and ashamed 
of wearing tliis thing ('puttinado^on his fooVs-cap upon the floor, 
chanyes his tone entirely) —J.*who am brother to the roan who 
saved Count Helmaar’s life;—I to wear a fool’s-cap and bells I 
—0 shame! shame! • 

pT/te ladies look at one another with siyns of aMonishment. 

Christina (aside). A lucid interval—poor ^ol! I will torment 
him no more; he has feeling—’twere better he had none. 

Eicon. Hush—hea]|^him! 

Aleft. (throwing himself at the counts feet). Noble Count, I 
have submitted to be thoughW fool, I have worn this fool’s-cap 
in your absence, that I might indulge my humour, and enjoy 
the libertj^ of speaking my mind freely to people of all con¬ 
ditions. Now that you are returned, I have no need of such a 
disguise^ I may now speak the truth without fear, and without 
a cap and bells. I resign my salary, and give back the ensign 
of my office (presents the fool's-cap). ' [Eait. 

Christina. He might well say that none but fools should pay 
compliments; this is the best compliment that has been paid 
(•you, brother. 

Eleon. And observe, ho has resigned his salary. ^ ^ 

Helm. From this moment let it be doubled. He made an 
excellent use of the money when he was a fool,—^may he make 
half as good a use of it now he is a wise man. 

Christina. Amen. And now, I hope, wo are to'* have some 
more dancing. [Exeunt, 
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ACT II. 

SCEN^ /.—By moonlight — a Forest—a Castle illuminated at 
a distanaeP—4^ group of Peasants seated on the gi'ound, ecLch 
^with ^ knapsack beside him.—One Peasant lies stretched on 
the ground. 

\st Peasant. Why, what I say is, Jhat the wheel of the cart 
being broken, and the horse dead lame, and Charles there in 
that plight {points to the sleeping peaAUnt)^ it is a folly to think 
of getting on farther this evening. 

2,nd Peasant. And what I say is, it’s folly to sleep hero, seeing 
I know the country, and am certain sure we have not above one 
mile at farthest to go before we get to the end of our journey. 
Is^ Peasant {pointing to the sleeper). He can’t walk jf mile— 

he’s done for—dog-tired-• 

"^rd Peasant. Are you certain sure we have only one mile 
farther to go ? 

2,nd Peasant. Cejtain 5ure- • 

A/Z, except the sleeper and the 1st Peasant. Oh, let us go on 
then, and wo can carry the knapsacks on our backs for one mile, 
lijf Peasant. You must carry him, then, knapsack and all. 

All together. So we will, • 

2nd Peasant. But first, do you see, let’s waken him; for a 
sleeping mjvi’s twice as heavy a!s one that’s awake. Holloa, 
friend 1 waken! waken! {he shakes the sleeper^ who mores 
loudly.) Good Lord! he snores loud enough to awatLon all the 
birds in the wood. » 

\All the peasants shout in the deepens ear, and he starts 
, up, shdidng himself. 

Charles. Am I awake ?— {stretching.) 

2nd Peasant. No, not yet, man. ^^y, don’t you know where 
you are ? Ay; there’s the moon, and these bo trees, and I be a 
tnan—and what do ye call this?— {holding up a knapsack.) 

Charles. knapsack, I say, to be sure; I’m as broad awake 
as the best of you. 

2nd Peasant. Come on then, we’ve a great way farther to go 
before you sleep again. 

Charles, A great way farther—farther to-night! No, no. 

2i^ Peasant. Yes, yes; we settled it all while you were fast 
asleep. You are to be carried, you and your knapsack. 

[Thsy prepaire to carry him. 
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Charles (staHi^Ag up^ and struggling with therrC). IVe legs to 
•walk—I won't be carried! I, a Swede, and be carried—^no, 
no!- 

All together. Yes! Yes 1 

Charles. No I no! {he struggles for his Tcnapsach^ tohigh comes 
untied in the struggle^ and all the things faJ.lWtmi). There, this 
comes of playing the fool. {They help him to pick up thg things^ 
and exclaim ^— 

All. There's no harm done— {throioing the knapsack over his 
shoulder). • 

Charles. I'm the first ip march, after all. 

Peasants. Ay I in your sleep. [Exeunt^ Jpughing, 

Enter Catherine’s two little OhildreA. 

Little Girl. I am sure I heard some voicos this way. 

Little Jioy. It was only the rustling of the leaves. Como, 
let us make haste home. NiVer mind your faggot; it was not 
here you left it. 

Litl^e Girl. Oh yes, it was'here, scunewhere hereabouts, I’m 
sure, and I like to carry it home to moth&r, to make a blaze 
before she goes to bed. ^ ^ 

Little Boy. But she will wonder what keeps us so late. 

Little Girl. But vfp shall toll her what kept us so late, and 
then she won't wonder; look under those trees, will you, whilst 
I look hero for my faggot ? • When we get home I shall say, 
“ Mother, do you know there is great news ?—thbro’s a great 
many, many candles in the windows of the great house, and 
daiicin" and music in the great house, because the master’s come 
home, and the housekeeper had not time to pay us, and we 
wafted and waited with our faggots; at last the butler-” 

lAttle Boy. Hoy day I What have we here ?—a purse,^ purse, 
a heavy purse. 

Little Girl. Whoso can it bef-^let us carry it homo to 
mother. 

Little Boy. No, no; it can’t be mother’s; mcjjther hrs no 
purse full of money. It must belong to somebody at the great 
house. 

Little Girl. Ay, very likely to Dame Ulrica, the housekeeper, 
for she has more purses and money than anybody else in the 
world. 

Little Boy. Come, let us run back with it to hernfbther 
would teU us to do so, I’m sure, if she was here. 
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lAttle Girl, But Bm afraid the housekeeper won’t see us 
to-night. 

‘ Little Bo7j. Ob, yes ; but I’ll beg, and pray, and push, till I 
get into her room. 

Liitle^irl Yes; but don’t push me, or I shall knock my 
head against 1;he*4rees. Give me your hand, brother. Oh, my 
faggot J J shall never find you. \J^mat, 

SCENE, — Catherine’s Cottage, 

Cath. (alone). Hark! here they come! No, ’twas only the 
wind—what can keep these children so late ? But it is a fine 
moonligltt night, they’ll have brave appetites for their supper 
when they cope back; but I wonder they don’t come home; 
heigho! since their father has been gone, I am grown a coward 
—(a knock at the door heard) —come ini Why does ever 3 f 
knock at the door starlle me in this way 1 • 

• 

. JEnter Charles, with a knapsack on his hack 

Charles. Mistress! mayhap you did not expect to see a 

stiunger at this time o’ night, as I guess by tlie looks 5f ye; 

but I’m only a poor^ fellow that has been afoot a great many 
hours. 

Cath. Then pray ye rest yourself, and guch faro as we have, 
you’re welcome to. 

[/S/ie sets milky etc.y on a tahle-^Charles throws himself into a 
* chairy and flings his Icnajpsack behind her. 

Charles. ’Tis a choice thing to rest one’s self. I sa^ mistress, 
you must know, I and some more of us peasants have come a 
many, many leagues since break of day. * 

Cath. Indeed, you may well be tired—and where do you 
come from ? Did you meet on your road any soldiers coming 
back from Finland ? 

Charles (eats and spealcs). Not the soldiers themselves, I 
aan’lj say as T did; but we are them that are bringing home 
the knapsacks of the poor fellows that have lost their lives in 
the wars in Finland. 

Catherine (during this speech of Charles leans on the hack of a 
chair — aside). Now I shall know my fate, 

Charles \eating and yaking). My comrades are gone 
on to the village beyond with their knapsacks, to get them 
owned by the families of them to whom they belonged, as it 
•tands to reason and right. Pray, mistress, as you Icnow the 
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folks hereabouts, could you tell mo 'whose knapsack this is, hei'e 

heliind me ?— (looJcimj up at Catherine) -Oons, but how pale 

she looks ? (Aside.) Here, sit ye down, do. (Aside.) Why, I 
would not have said a word, if I had thought on it—t^ be sure, 
she has a lover now that has been killed in tl|e wars. (Alotid.) 
Take a sup of the cold milk, mistress. ^ 

Cathei'ins (goes fearfully towards the hruipscLck.) Tis iiisl ’Tis 
my husband’s! 

[She sinks down on a chfiivj and hides her faee with her hands. 

Charles. Poor soul! poor soul! (he jyauscs.) But now it is 
not clear to me that yoif may not be mistaken, mistress; these 
knapsacks be all so much alike, I’m sure I could not, fo!t the soul 
of me, tell one from t’other—it is by what’s in ^ic inside only 
one can tell for certain. (Charles opem the Imaysaelc^ pulls out 
a waistcoat^ carries it towards Catherine^ g/nd holds it before her 
face). *^Look ye hero now, don’t give way to sorrow while there’s 
hope left—mayhap, mistress,4ook at this now, can’t ye, mistress? 

[Catherine timidly moves her hands from before her face, 
sees the waistcoatj gives a faint scream^ and falls hack 
• in a swoon—the peajsant runs to suppeyrt her. At this 
instant the hack door of the cottage opms^ and Aleftson 
enters. • • 

Aleft. Catherine! 

Charles. Poor souri—there, raise her head, give her air; she 
fell into this swoon at th(^ sight of yonder knapsack—her 
husband’s—he’s dead. Poor creature, ’tAvas my luck to bring 
the bad ncAvs; Avhat shall we do for her? I’m no bettor than a 
fool Avhen*I see a body this way. 

Alef^. (sprirdding water on her face). She'll be as well as ever 
shi^Avas, you’ll see, presently; leave her to me! 

Charles. There! she gave a sigh, she’s coming to her senses. 

[Catherine raises hersdf. 

Oath. What has been the matter?— (she starts at the sight of 
Aleftson). IMy husband !—no, ’tis Aleftson—what makes you 
look so like him ? you don’t look like yourself. 

Aleft, (oMdCf to the peasant). Take that waistcoat out of the 
way. 

Caih. (looking round, sees the Icnapsack). What’s there? Oh, 
I recollect it all now—(fo i4?e/feon)—look there !*look there 1 
your brother ! your brother’s dead. Poor fool, you have no 
feeling. 0 

Aleft. I wish I had none. 

Cath. Oh, my husband ! shall I never, never see you more, 
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aarei more heat your voice, never more see my children in their 
father’s arms 1 

Aleft {takes up the waistcoat^ on which her eyes are fix&i). But 
we are'*Bot sure this is Christiem’s. 

Glumes {snakJiiny it from him). Don’t show it her again, 
n^n! you’ll drive her mad. 

Alejz. (aside). Let me alone, I know what I’m about,— 
(Aloitd.) ’Tis certainly like a waistcoat I once saw him wear; 
but, perhaps- • 

Gath. It is his—^it is his—too well I know it;* my own 
work. I gave it to him the very day fie w'ent away to the wars; 
he told hio he would wear it again the day of his coming home; 
but he’ll never come home again. 

Aleft. How can you he sure of that 1 

Gaih. How! why, am not I sure, too sure ? Hoy! ^hat do 
you mean? He smiles!—have you heard anything? do you 
know anything ? But he can kdbw nothing—he can. tell me 
nothing—he has no sense. (She turns to the peasant.) Wliere 
did you get this knapsac^f? did you see-? 

Aleft. He saw nothing—he knows nothing—he can tell you 
nothing; listen to me, Catherine—see, 1 have thrown aside the 
dress of a fool; yotf know I ha(f my senses once—I have them 
now, as clear as ever I had in my life—ay^^^ou may well be sur¬ 
prised ; but I will surprise you more. Count Hehnaar’s come home. 

Gath. Count Helmaar I impossible! 

Gharles. Count Helmaar 1—^he was killed in the last battle in 
Finland. , 

Aleft. I tell ye he was not killed in any battle; he is safe at 
home, I have just seen him. 

Gath. Seen him 1—but why do I listen to him, poor fool h he 
knows €iot what he says—and yet, if the count be really 
alive- 

Charles. Is the count really alive ? I’d give my best cow to 
see him. 

** A^ft. Come with me, then, and in one quarter of an hour 
you sludl sel him. 

Gath, (clawing her hands). Then there is hope for me. Tell 
me, is there any news? 


• “The boy put on his robes, his robes of green. 

His purple vest—'twas my own sewing; 

Ah, wretohed me, I little, little kenned 
He was in ^ose to meet his ruin." 

Psroft Jteli^vei (f Ancient Poetry, 
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AUft. There is. 

Cath. Of my husband) 

Aleft. Yes, ask me no more; you must hear the rest from 
Count Helmaar himself; he has sent for you. $ 

Catlu {^ringa forward). This instant let m« go, let me 

bear- {she stops short at the sight of the waistcoat, wljfch 

in her passage). But what shall I hear) there can be no good 
news for me—this speaks too plainly. 

[Aleftson pulls her* arm between his, and leads her away. 

Charles. Nay, master, take me, as you promised, along with 
you. I won’t be left beliind. I’m wide awake now. I must 
have a sight of Count Helmaar in his own castle—why, they’ll 
make much of me in every cottage on my road hoiiKi, when I can 
swear to ’em I’ve seen Count Helmaar alive in his own castle, 
face tojace. God bless him, he’s the poor mun*s fnend. 

\Exewnt, 

SCENE. — Housekeeper's room in Count Hblmaar’s 

Castle. 

^ • 

Ulrica and Christisbn.* 

Christiern is drawing on hi$ hoots. Mr$. Ulrica is sitting 
at a teortahUy making Coffee. 

Mrs. XJlricay Wel^ well. I’ll say no more; if you can’t stay 
to-night, you can’t; but I had laid it all out in my head so 
cleverly, that you should sta/ and take a good nigl^t’s rest here 
in the castle; then, in the morning, you’d find yourself as fresh 
as a lark. * 

Chrvstiem. Oh, I am not at all tired. 

r rs. Ulrica. Not tired) don’t tell me that, now, for I know 
you are tired, and can’t help being tired, say what ypu will: 
drink this dish of coffee, at any rate. [He drinks coffee. 

Christiern. But the thoughts of seeing my Catherine and my 
little ones- 

Mrs. Ulrica. Very true, very true; but, in one word, I .want 
to see the happy meeting; for such things are a ^reat td me, 
and don’t come every day, you know; and now, in the morning, 
I could go along with you to the cottage; but you must.be 
sensible I could not be spared out this night, on no account oi 
possibility. 

Enter. Footman. 

4 ) 

Footman. Ma’am, the cool^ u hunting high an4 low for tho 
brandy cho'^pies. ^ 
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Mrs. Ulrica. Lord bless me ! are not they there before those 
eyes of yours ?—but I can’t blame nobody for being out of their 
wits a Jittle with joy on such a night as this. \Eodt Footman. 

Chu^iem. Never man was better beloved in the regiment 
than Count Helmaar. 

•j Mrs.^ Ulrica. Ay 1 ay! so he is everywhere, and so he 
deserves to be. Is your coffee good ? sweeten to your taste, and 
don’t spare sugar; nor don’t spare anything that this house 
affords; for to be sure you deserve •it all; nothing can bo too 
good for him that saved my master^^life; so now that wo are 
comfortable and quiet over our dish of coffee, pray bo so very 
good as\o tell mo the whole story of my master’s escape, and of 
tiie horse being killed under him, and of your carrying him off 
on your shoulders, for I have only heard it yet by bits and 
scraps; as one may say, I’ve seen only the bill of fare—ka 1 ha! 
ha!—so now pray set out all the good things for mo in duo 
order, garnished and all; and before you begin, taste these 
cakes; they are my own making. 

ChHstiern {aside). ’T^ the one-and-twentieth time I’ye told 
the story to-day; bht no matter. {Aloud.) Why then, madam, 
the long and the shqrt of the sto^y is- 

Mrs. Ulrica. 0 pray let it be the long^ not the short of the 
story, if you please: a story can never be ioo long for my taste 
when it concerns my master; ’tis, as one may say, fine-spun 
sugar—the longer the finer, anA the more I relish it: but I 
interrupt yon, and you eat none of my cake; pray go on {a call 
hehind the scenes of^ “Jfirs. Ulrica! Mrs. Ulrica!”)* Coming! 
coming I—patience! , 

Ghristiem. Why then, madam, we were, as it might be, 
here,—just please to look : I’ve drawn the field of battle, for ^ou 
here, wfth coffee, on the tablb; and you shall be the enemy. 

Mrs. Ulrica. I, no I I’ll not be the enemy—my master’s 
enemy I 

^ Ghristiem. Well, I’ll be the enemy. 

■ Ulrica. You I O no, you sha’n’t be the enemyo 

Ghristiem. Well, then, let the cake be the enemy. 

Mrs. Ulrica. The cake—^my cake! no, indeed! 

Ghri^iem. Well, let the cstudle be the enemy. 

Mrs. Ulrica. W^, let the candle be the enemy: and whctift 
was my masteir, and ’^here aie you? I don’t understand; 
whaf is all this great slop t 

ChrUtiem. Why, ma’am, the field of battle; And let thh 
^ffee-pot be iny niAAter. Hbtie comAs the eneiny- 
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Enter Footman, 

Footman. Mrs, Ulrica, more refreshments wanting for the 
dancers above. 

Ml'S. Ulrica. More refreshments!—more ! bless my heart, *tis 
an Mwpossibility they can have swallowed down all I laid out, 
not an hour ago, in the confectionery-room. ' • '■ 

Footman. Confectionery-room I Oh, I never thought of look¬ 
ing there. , 

Mrs. Ulrica. Look ye there, now ! why, where did you think 
of looking, then ? in the etable or the cock-loft, eh 1 {exit Foot- 
man)—but I can’t scold on such a night as this \ their poor heads 
are all turned with joy, and my own’s scarce in a more propcrer 
condition. Well, I beg your pardon; pray go on: *tho coffee-pot 
is my master, and the candle’s the enemy. 

Chr^tiem. So, ma’am, here comes the enemy full drive upon 
Count Helmaar. « 

\A call without of, “ Mrs. Ulrica / Mrs. Ulrica / Mrs, 
Ulrica!” 

Mri. Ulrica. Mrs. Ulrica 1 Mrs. UlKca! pan’t you do without 
Mrs. Ulrica one instant, but you must call, call (“ Mrs. Ulrica t 
Mrs. Uhicaf”) —Mercy on usj what do yetwant? I must go for 
one instant. 

Christiem. And '^mibst bid ye a good night. 

Mrs. Ulrica. Nay, nay {ea^&rly\ you won’t go j I'll be back. 

F^ter Footman, 

Footman. Ma’am! Mrs. Ulrica! the key of the blue press. 

Mrs. Ulrica. The key of the blue press: I had it in my hand 
just now; I gave it—I {],o6ks amongst a hunch of keys, and then 
all round the room )—I know nothing at all about it, I tell you. 
I must drink my tea, and I will. {Exit Footman.) ’Tis a sin 
to scold on such a night as this, if one could help it. Well, Mr. 
Christiem, so the coffee-pot’s my master. 

Christiem. And the sugar-basin- Why, here’s a key in tlie 

sugar-basin. - 

Mrs. Ulrica. Lord bless me I ’tis the very key—the key of the 
blue press. Why, dear me {fedsinh£rpocket\ and here are the 
sugar-tongs in my pocket, I protest: where was my poor head! 
Here, Thomas I Thomas 1 hero’s the key; take it, and don’t say 
a word for your life, if you can help it; you need not come in, 
I say (afee haldB the door — the footinaupushes in.) 

Footman. —^But, ma’am, Tve something particular to say. 
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Mrs. Ulrica. Wliy, you've always something paiticulai to say: 
is it anything about my master? 

Footman. No, but about your purse, ma’am. 

Mr^i^lrica. What of my purse ? 

Footman. JUero’s your little godson, ma'am, is here, who has 
found it. 

Mrs.^Ulrica (asidtij. Hold your foolish tongue, can’t you? 
Don’t mention my little godson, for your life. 

\T1ie little hoy creeps in under the footman's arm; his 
sister Kate follows him. Mrs. Ulrica lifts wp her 
hands and eyes mth signs of* impatience. 

Mrs. Ulrica {aside). Now I had settled in my head that their 
father should not see them till to-morrow morning. 

Little Girl. Who is that stranger man ? 

Little Boy. He has made me forget all 1 had to say. 

Christiem {aside). *What charming children I f 

Mrs. Ulrica (aside). He does Bot know them to be his;— 
they don't know him to be their father. (Aloud.) Well, children, 
what brings you hero at this time of night? 

Little Boy. What I wks going to say was (the little boy loolcs 
at the stranger between every two or three words^ and Christiem 
looks at him) —whal I was goin^to say was- 

Little Girl. Hal ha! ha! he forgets that we found this purse 
in the forest as we were going home. * 

Little Boy. And we thought that it might bo yours. 

Mrs. Ulrica. Why should you think it was mine ? 

Little Boy. Because nobody else could have so much money 
in one purse, so we brought it to you—here it is. • 

Mrs. Ulrica. 'Tis none of my purse. (Aside.) Ok! he’ll 
certainly find out that they are his <^dren (she stands between 
the chiQlren and Christiem), *Tifl none of my purse; but*you 
are good, honest little dears; and I’ll be hanged if 1 won’t carry 
you both up to my master himself this very minute, and tell the 
story of your honesty before all the company (she pushes the 
'^shildrm towards the door: Ulrie looks hack). 

Little Bay. He has a soldier’s coat on; let me ask him if he 
is a soldier. 

Mrs. Ulrica. No; what’s that to you? 

Little Gyrl, J^et me ask him if he knows anything about 
father. 

ilfrs. Ulrica (puts her hand before the lUtle girVs moutK), 
Hold your little foolish tongue, I say; what’s that to you? 

[Exeunt Mrs, Ulrica^ pushing forward the children. 
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Enterj at the (^poeite door^ Thomas, the footman. 

Footman. Sir, would you please to come into our servants* 
hall, only for one instant; there’s one wants to speak a ■^rd to 
you. i 

Christiem. Oh, I cannot stay another moment f I must go 
home. Who is it ? ^ • 

Footman. *Tis a poor man, who has brought in two carts full 
of my master’s baggage; and my master begs you’ll be so very 
good as to see that the things are all right, as you know ’em, and 
no one else hero does. 

Christiem {with impaiimee). How provoking!—a full hour’s 
work. I sha’n’t get home this night, I see that. I wish the 
man and the baggage were in the Gulf of Finland, c \Exeunt. 

SCENE. — The apartmenvt where the^ Count, Eleonora, 
Christina, were dancing. 

Enter Mrs. Ulrica, leading the two children, 

1 

• ^ r 

Christina. Ha! Mrs. Ulrica, and her little godson. 

Mrs. Ulrica. My lady, I beg pardon for ipersuming to inter¬ 
rupt, hut I was so proud of my little godson and his sister, 
though not my god-daughter, that I couldn’t but bring them up 
through tlie very midst of the company to my master, to praise 
’em according to their deserts, for nobody can praise those that 
deserves it so well as my master—to my fancy. 

Eleimora (aside). Kor to mine. 

Mrs. IJlHca.^ Here’s a purse, sir, which this little boy and girl 
of mine found in the wood, as they were going home, and, like 
honSst chihlren, as they are, they came back with it directly to 
ipe, thinking that it was mine. * 

Helmaar. Shake hands, my honest little fellow; this is just 
what I should have expected from a godson of Mrs. Ulrica, and 
a son of- , ^ 

Mrs. Ulrica, (aside to the count). Oh, Lord blocs you.^sitr’ 
don’t tell him. My lady—(to OAm^toa)—would you talce the 
children out of hearing 1 

Eicon, (to the children). Come with us, my dears. 

[Ex&urd ladies and children. 

Mrs. Ulrica. Don’t, sir, pray, toll the children anything 
about their father; they don’t know that their fi^ther’s ifeie, 
though they’ve just seen him; and I’ve been striving all 1 can 
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tio keep the secret, and to keep the father here all night, that \ 
may have the pleasure of seeing the meeting of father and 
mother and children, at their own cottage, to-morrow. I would 
not m^ the sight of their meeting for fifty pounds, and yet I 
shall ^t see it after all, for Christiem will go, all I can say or 
do. Lord hless me! I forgot to bolt him in when I came up 
with thp children—the bird’s flown, for certain. 

[Going in a great hurry. 

Hdmaar. Good Mrs. Ulrica, you need not be alarmed, your 
prisoner is very safe, I can assure yoh, though you forgot to bolt 
Ipm in; I have given him an employment that will detain him 
a full l^our, for I design to have the pleasure of restoring my 
deliverer, myself, to his family. 

Mrs. Ulrim. Oh ! that will bo delightful I—then you’ll keep 
him here all night, but that will vex him tembly, and of all the 
days and nights of the year, one wouldn’t have anybody vexed 
this day or night, more especiaU'j the man, who, as I may say, 
is the cause of all our iHuminations, and rejoicings, and dancings. 
No, no, happen what will, we must not have him vexed. 

Helmaar. He shall not be vexed, I promise you; andjif it be 
necessary to kee^ your heart from breaking, my good Mrs. 
Ulrica, I’ll tell yoij a .secret, wji^ich I had intended, I own, to 
have kept from you one half-hour longer. 

Mrs. Ulrica. A secret!—dear sir, half pji hour’s a great while 
to keep a secret from one when it’s about one’s friends; pray, 
if it be proper, but you are tho best judge, I should be very glad 
to hear jusIT a little hint of the matter to prepare me. 

Helmaar. Then prepare, in a few minutes, to see* the happy 
meeting between Christiem and his family; I have^sent to 
his cottage for his wife, to desire that she will come hither 
immediately. • 

Mr^. Ulrica. Oh! a thousand thanks to you, sir; but I’m 
afraid tlie messenger will let the cat out of the bag. 

Helmaar. Tho man I have sent can keep a secret. Which 
^ay did the Lady Eleonora go \ Are those peasants in the 
I [JUxit Count. 

Mrs. Ulrica {follmoing). She went towards tho west drawing¬ 
room, I think, sir. Yes, sir, the peasants are at supper in the 
Imll. {Aside.) Bless me I I wonder what messenger he sent, 
for I don’t*know many, men I mean, fit to be trusted with a 
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8 GENK. — An apartment in Count Helmaar’s Castle.--- 
Eleonora—Christina. — Little Kate and Ulrio asle^ on 
the flmr. 

Mean. Poor little creatures! they are quite tired bj^sitting 
up 80 late; is their mother come yet ? • 

Christina. Not yet, but she will soon be here, for my^broth^r 
told Aleftson to make all possible haste. Do you know where 
my brother is ?—ho is not among the dancers. I expected to 
have found him sighing at^he Lady Eleonora's feet. 

Elem. He is much better employed than in sighing at any¬ 
body’s feet; he is gone d<fwn into the great hall to see and to 
reward some poor peasants, who have brought home tlftj knap¬ 
sacks of those unfortunate soldiers who fell in thp last battle. 
Your good Mrs. TJlrica found out that these peasants were in 
the village near us; she sent for them, gpt a plentiful supper 
ready, iiid the count is now speaking to them. 

Christina. And can you lorgive my ungallant brother for 
thinking of vulgar boors, when he ought to be intent on nothing 
but your bright eyes ?—then all I can ^say is, you are both of 
you just fit for one another; every fool, •indeed, saw that 
long ago. 

[A cry behind the sceneiof "Long lile Count Helmaar f 
long live the good count! long live the poor marCs 
fnend!^ ’ 

Christina (joins the cry). Long live Count Helmaar!—^join 
me, Eleonora—long live the good count! long live the poor 
man’s frien^! 

[XJ^e little children waken^ start up and stretch themselves. 

E^n. There, you have awakened these poor children. 

CTric. What’s the matter? I dreamed father was shaking 
hands with me. 

Enter Mrs. Ulmoa. 


Little Kate. Mrs. TJlrica; \jherc am I ? I thought I was, in 
my little bed at home; I was dreaming about a purs^ I belie/e." 

Jfrs. TJlrica. Was it about this purse you were dreaming? 

(shows the purse which the children found in the wood) _come, 

take it in your little hands, and waken and rouse yoqrselves, for 
you must come and give this purse back to the rightful owner, 
I’ye found him out for you—(aside to Christina and EUmurro)^ 
now, ladies, if you please to go up into the gallery you’ll see 
■^ething worth looking at. [Exeunt. 
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SCENE.- 'A hall in Count Helmaab’s Castle.—Peasants risin 
from supper in the hack scene. 

Isf J^asant. Here’s health to the poor man’s friend, and ma; 
every por man, every honest poor man—and there are nom 
other in Swe*den—^find as good a friend as Count Helmaar. 

^ # 

Enter Chahles, eagerly. 

Charles. Count Helmaar! is he h^ ? 

All. Hey day! Charles, the sleeper, broad awake! or is he 
walking in his sleep 1 • 

Charles. Where’s Count Helmaar, I sayl I’d walk in my 
sleep, or any way, to get a sight of him. 

Id Peasant. Hush! stand hack !—here’s some of the quality 
coming, who are not thinking of you. 

Peasants all retire to the back scene. • Count 
Helmaarj Christina^ and^eorwra appear looking from 
a gallery. 

Enter Albftson and Catherine at one door, Mbs. Uliuca at 

the opposite door,\sith Christikrn, /oZZo?mi by the two children. 

Cath. (springs forwdfrd). Christiem! my husband! alive!—is it 
a dream ? 

Christiem (embracing her). Your own* Christiem, dearest 
Catherine. 

\Tlie children clap thdr hands and run to their father. 

Ulric. Why, I thought he was my father, only he did not 
shake luinds with me. • 

Kate. And Mrs. Ulrica bid mo hold my tongue. • 

Christiem. My Ulric! my little Kate J ^ 

Mrs. IJlrica. Ay, my little Kate, you may speak now as much 
as you will (fheir father lasses them, eagerly). Ay, kiss them, 
kiss them ; they are as good children as ever were bom, and as 
honest. Kate, show him the purse, and ask him if it be his. 

.. • Is it yours, father I • \Uolds up the purse. 

Christiemf ’Tis mine 1 *twas in my knapsack; but how came 
it here, heaven kno\r8. 

Ulric. We found it in the woodj father, as we were going 
home, just the foot of a tree. 

Charles (comes forward). Why, mayhap, now I recollect, I 
migh^ have dropped it there; more shame for me, or rather more 
shame for them (looking hack at his companions), that were play> 
ing the fool wiu me, and tumbled out all the things on the 
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ground. Master, I hope there’s no harm done; we poor peasant 
fellows have brought homo all the other knapsacks, safe and 
sound, to the relations of them that died, and yours came by 
mistake, it seems. ^ 

Ghristiem. It is a very lucky mistake, for I woul^ln’t have lost 
a waistcoat, which there is in that knapsack, for all tlio waist* 
coats in Sweden. My Catherine, ’twas that which you gave mo 
the day before I went abroad,—do you remember it ? 

diaries. Ay, that she does; it had like to have been the 
death of her, for she thougtit you must be dead for certain, when 
she saw it brought home«without you; but I knew he was not 
dead, misti’ess. Did not I tell you, mistress, not to giv^ way to 
sorrow while there was hope left t 

Ckdli. Oh joy! joy 1 too much joy! * 

AUft. Now, are you sorry you came with me, when I bade 
you ? eBut I’m a fool 1 I’m a fool 1 * 

Ulric. But where’s the ca]j and coat you used to wear I 
Kate. You are quite another man, uncle. 

Aleft. The same man, niece, only in another coat. 

Mr^ Ulrica (J>aughing). How they'^tarei AYell, Christiem, 
you are not angry with my master and me for keeping you now I 
—but, angry or not, I don’t «are, for I vaouldn’t have missed 
seeing this meeting for anything in the whole world. 

% 

Enter Count Helmaab, Eleonora, and Christina- 

diristina. Nor I. ^ • 

Eleonora. Nor I. 

Helmaar. Nor I. 

Tlm^ea^ants. Nor any of us. 

Jifelmaar {to little Ulric). My honest little boy, is that the 
purse which you found in the wood ? i> 

Ulric. Yes, and it’s my own fatlier’s. 

Helmaar. And how much money is there in it 1 
[The child opens thepurse^ and spreads the mon^j on the floor. 
Ulric (to Mrs. Ulrica). Cdunt you, for I can’t count so m'^eRv- 
Mrs. UlHca (counts). Eight ducats, five rixdollar^, and let me 
see how many, sixteen Carolines! ’twould have been a pity, 
Catherine, to have lost all this treasure which Christiem has 
saved for you. c 

Helmaar. Catherine, I beg that all the money in this purse 
AcSS.S'i“• ‘ •" «» Tala, to . 
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may be given to these honest peasants —(io Kate) here, take it 
to them, my little modest girl. As for you and your cliildren, 
Catherine, you may depend upon it that I will not neglect to 
make y«iu easy in the world; your own good conduct, and the 
excellent manner in wliich you have brought up these children, 
would incline me to serve you, even if your husband had not 
sa^d my life. 

CcUh. Christiem, my dear husband, and did you save Count 
Helmaar’s life? 

Mrs, Ulrica. Ay, that he did. * 

Gath, {emhranng him). I am the happiest wife, and (fuming 
to kiss hsgr children) the happiest mother upon earth. 

Charles {staring up in Count Hetmaar's fa^e). God bless him 1 
I’ve seen him face to face at last, and now I wish in my heart 
I could see his wdfe. 

Christina. And so db I most sincerely; my dear brothv, who 
has been all his life labouring for tl^e happiness of others, should 
now surely think of making himselt happy. 

Eleonm'a {gioing her hand to Ilelmaar). No ; leave that to mo 
for I sliall think of nothing eke all my life. 
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F EEDERICK the second, King of Prussia, after hia 
conquest of Saxony, fraiisported, it is said,* by force, several 
manufacturers from Dresj^en to Berlin,-wliere he was very desirous 
of establishing the manufacture of china. These unfortunate 
people, separated from their friends, their home, and their native 
country,were compelled to continue their labours fdi* the profit and 
for the glory of their conqueror. Amongst the number of these 
sufferers was Sophia Mansfeld. She was^oung, handsome, and 
possessed considerable talent^ Several pieces of porcelain of her 
design and modelling were shown to Frederick, when he visited 
the manufactory at Meissen, in Saxony; and their taste and 
workipanship appeared to him so exquisite,,that he determined 
to transport the artist to his capital. But from the time of her 
arrival at Berlin, Sophia Mans^ld’s genius seemed to forsake her. 
It was her business to sketch designs, and to paint them on 
the porcelain; but either she could not, or would not, execute 
these with her former elegance; the figures were awkward and 
spiritless, and it was in vain that the overseer of the works 
attempted to rouse her to exertion. She would sit for hours with 
her pencilfin her hand in a sort of reverie. It was melancholy 
to see Ijer. The overseer had compassion upon her, but hia com¬ 
passion was not so great as his dread of the king’s displeasure; 
and he at length declared that the next time Frederick visited 
the works he must complain of her obstinate idleness. * 

The monarch was expected in a few days; for, in the midst 
of his various occupations, Frederick, who was at this time 
extremely intent upon the e^blishment of the porcelain n\ainv 
factory at Berlin, found leisure frequently to inspect ft in person.^ 
The king, however, was prevented from coming at the appointed 
hour by a review at Potsdam. His majesty had formed the 
singular project of embodying and training to the science of arms 
the Jews in his dominions.t They were rather awkward in 

' ^ i 

* Vide Wraxall’s Memoirs of the Court of Berlin, 
t Wraxall’s Memoirs of the Court of Berlin, See,, voL i, 
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lemming the manual exercise; and tlie Jewish review, though it 
afforded infinite amusement to the spectators, put Frederick so 
much OTt of humour, that as soon as it was over, he rode to his 
palace m Sans-Souci, and shut himself up for the remainder of 
the morning.* The preceding evening an English traveller, who 
had pa8|ed some time at Paris with the Count do Lauragais, in 
trying experiments upon porcelain days, and who had received 
much instruction on this subject from Mr. Wedge wood, of Etruria, 
had been presented to the king, and his majesty had invited him 
to be present at a trial of some new processes of importance, 
which was to be made this morning art his manufactory. The 
English*travellcr, who was more intent upon his countryman’s 
fame than upon the martial manoeuvres of the Jews, proceeded, 
as soon as the review was finished, to exhibit his English 
specimens to a party ^f gentlemen who had appointed to meet 
him at the china-works at Berlin. * 

Of this party was a young rnsRi of the name of Augustus 
Laniska, who was at this time scarcely seventeen years old. He 
was a Pole by birth, a JPrussian by education. He had been 
bred up at the military school at Potsdam, and being distinguished 
by Frederick as a boy of high spirit and capacity, he was early 
inspired with enthusiastic admftation of this monarch. His 
admiration, however, was neither blind nor servile. Ho saw 
Frederick’s faults, as well as his great qusJities; and he often 
expressed himself with more openness and warmth upon this 
subject than prudence could justify. He had conversed with 
unusual freedom about Frederick’s character with our English 
traveller; and whilst he was zealous to display every ^of of the 
king’s greatness of mind, he was sometimes forced to ackxfDwledge 
that “ there are disadvantages in living under the power of a 
despotic sovereign.” ^ 

“ A despotic sovereign! You will not then call your Frederick 
a despot 1 ” whispered the English traveller to the young Pole, 
^ they entered the china-works at Berlin. “ This is a promising 
'‘Ts.Mkrtufactoiw, no doubt,” continued 4ie; “ and Dresden china will 
probably soon bo called Berlin china, by which, the world in 
general will certainly be much benefited. But in the mean time 
look around you and read your monarch’s history in the eyes of 
those prisoflers of war—^for such I must call these expatriated 
manufacturers.” 

'Kiere were, indeed, many countenances in which great 
dejection was visible. ** Look at that picture of melanoholy,” 
l^umed the Englishman, pointing to the figure of Sophia 
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Mansfeld; “observe, even now whilst the overseer is standing 
near her, how reluctantly she works! Tis the way with all 
Slaves. Our English manufacturers (I wish you could s^ them) 
work in quite another manner, for they are free-” r 

“ And are free men or free women never sick ? ” feaid Laniska; 
“ or do you Englishmen blame your king whenever aqy of his 
subjects turn pale ? The woman at whom you arc now looking 
is evidently ill. I will inquire from the overseer what is the 
matter with her.” * 

Laniska then turned to the overseer, and asked him, in German, 
several questions, to whidh he received answers that he did not 
translate to the English traveller. He was umvillliig that 
anything unfavourable to the cause of his sovereigncliould appear; 
and returning to his companion, he changed the conversation. 
Whon^all the company were occupied round the furnaces, attend¬ 
ing to the Englishman’s experiments, Laniska went back to the 
apartment where Sophia MariSfeld was at work. “ INIy good girl,” 
said he to her, “ what is the matter with you ? The overseer 
tells me thit since you came here you have done nothing that is 
worth*looking at; yet this charming piece (pibinting to a bowl of 
her painting which had been brought fron^ Saxony) is of your 
design, is it not 1 ” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Sophia, “ I painted it—to my sorrow. If 

the king had never seen or liked it, I shoulil now bo-” 

The recollection of her home,^ which at this instant rushed full 
upon her mind, overpowered her, and she paused. 

“ You would now be in Saxony,” resumed Laniska; “but forget 
Saxony, and you will bo happy at Berlin.” 

“ I cannot forget Saxony, sir,” answered the young woman, 
witih modest firmness; “I cannot forget a father and mother 
whom I love, who are old and infirm, and who depended on mo 
for their support. I cannot forget everything—everybody, that 
I have ever loved. I wish I could.” 

, “ Sir,” whispered a Prussian workman who stood by, “ sir, she 
has a lover in Saxony, to wh8m she was just going tq be 
^vheil she was carried off from her cottage and brought hither.”* 

“ Cimnot her lover follow her ? ” sAid Laniska. 

“He is in Berlin, in concealment,” replied the workman in a 
whisper; “ you won’t betray him, I am sure.” * 

“ Not I,” said Laniska. “ I never betrayed any ohe, and I 
never ^all—much less the unfortunate. But why is her iover 
in Cbnceallncnt?” 

“ Because it Ss th^ king’s |il^ttre,” the Pruteian, “ tim 
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fihe should no longer consider him as her lover. You know, sii^ 
several of these Saxon women have been compelled, since theii 
arrival at Berlin, to marry Prussians. Sophia Mansfeld has 
fallen ll^the lot of a Prussian soldier, who swears if she delays 
another montti to marry him, he will complain to the king of her 
obstinacy. Our overseer, too, threatens to complain of her 
idleness. She is ruined if she go on in this way. We tell her 
so: but she seems to have lost all sense; for she sits, as she does 
how, like one stupefied, half the day, let us say what we will to her. 
We pity her; but the king knows best—the king must be obeyed.” 

“ Slave ! ” exclaimed Laniska, suddenly bursting into a trans¬ 
port of Ihdignation. “ Slave I you are fit to live only under a 
tyrant. The •kings knows best! The king must be obeyed! 
What, when his commands are contrary to reason, to justice, to 
humanity! ” Laniska stopped short, but not before the high 
lone of his voice, and the boldness of the words he uttered, had 
astonished and dismayed all prescfit—all, except Sophia Mans¬ 
feld : her whole countenance became suddenly illuminated; she 
started up, rushed forwai^fis, threw herself at the feet of Laniska, 
and exclaimed,—‘^Save me! you can save me! yoiP have 
courage, and you are a powerful lord, and you can speak to the 
king. Save me from this detested marriage ! ” 

The party of gentlemen, who had been ijr the next chamber, 
now entered the room, curious to know what had drawn thither 
such a crowd of workmen. On seeing them enter, Sophia, recol¬ 
lecting herself, rose, and returned to her work quietly; whilst 
Laniska, much agitated, seized hold of the Englishman’s arm, 
and hunied out of the manufactory. 

“You are right—you are right,” cried he; “Fredefick is a 
tyrant! But how can I save his victim 1 ” 

“ Noi by violence, my Augustus—not by violence 1 ” re^ed 
a young man of the name of Albert, who followed Laniska, 
anxious to restrain the impetuosity of his friend’s temper, with 
which he was well acquainted. “By imprudence,” said he, 

• ^ yDU«will but expo&e yourself t5 danger; you will save, you 
will serve nb one.*’ 

“ i?ame prudence will neither save nor serve any one, how¬ 
ever it may prevent its possessor from exposing himsdf io 
danger,” retorted casting upon Albert a look of con¬ 

temptuous reproadi. ** Prudeface be your virtue, courage mine.” 
“^re they incompatible ?” sdid Albert, calmly. 

“I know not,” replied Laniska; “but this I know, that 1 
am ih no humour to ri^on thait point or aiiy other, leiceDidmg 
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to all those cursed forms of logic which I believe you love 
better than anything else.” 

“ Not better than I love you, as I prove by allowing you to 
curse them as much and as often as you think properji replied 
Albert, with a smile, which could not, however, fpree one from 
his angry friend. 

“ You are right to practise logic and rhetoric,” •resuifled 
Laniska, “ as much and as often as you can, since, in your pro¬ 
fession, you are to make^our bread by your tongue and your 
pen. I am a soldier, or soon to be a soldier, and have other 
arms and other feelings.”, 

“I will not disjiute the superiority of your arms,^’ replied 
Albert; I will only beg of you to remember that mine will be 
at your service whenever you want or wish for thSm.” 


This temperate and friendly reply entirely calmed Laniska. 
“ Wh*t would become of Augustus Lahiska,” said he, giving 
Albert his hand, “ if he had^ot such a friend as you are ? My 
mother may well say this, as she does ten times a day; but now 
take it in your sober manner: what can we do for this poor 
woman? for something must be done.* 

After some consideration, Albert and Laniska determined to 
draw up a petition for Sophia, and to present it to the king, 
who was known to pay ready and minute attention to every 
appUcation made td him in writing, even by the meanest of his 
subjects. The petition was presented, and an answer anxiously 
expected. Frederick, when at Potsdam, often honoured 
the Countess Laniska with a visit. She was a woman of con¬ 
siderable information and literature—acquirements not common 
amongst the Polish or Prussian ladies; and the king distin- 
gu^ed the countess by his approbation, in order to excite 
soiBe emulation amongst liis female subjects. She held a sort 
of conversaziom at her house, which was frequented* by all 
foreigners of distinction, and especially by some of the French 
literati who were at this time at Frederick’s court. 

One evening—it was a few days after Sophia Mansfeldls 
petition^ had been presented—the king was at tjio Cbumfess^ 
Lwiskas, and the company were conversing upon some literary 
subject^ when :^orick, who had been unnsuaUy eilenC 
suddenly turned to ^ Enghah ttaveller, who was one of the 
company, and asked him whether his countryman, Mr. Wedge. 

wo^ had not made a beautiful imitation of the Barberini, or 
Jrortland vase. ** 


The Englishman replied that the fan^teton was lo ezquisi^ 
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ae scarcely to be known by the best judges from the original j 
and he went on with much eagerness to give a description of 
the vase, that he might afterward, for the honour of his country, 
repeal^ome lines written upon the subject by a great English 
poet.* Frederick was himself a poet, and a judge of poetry: 
he listened to the lines with attention; and as soon as the 
Englishman had finished speaking, he exclaimed, “ I will write 
a description of the Prussian vase myself.” 

“The Prussian vase,” said the English traveller; “I hope I 
may have the honour of seeing it before I leave Berlin.” 

“If you prolong your stay anothermionth, your curiosity will 
probably be gratified,” replied Frederick. “ The Prussian vase 
is not yet in,being; but I have this day determined to offer a 
reward that I know will produce a Prussian vase. Those who 
have the command o| motives, and know their power, have also 
the command of all that the arts, or what is called a genius for 
tho arts, can produce. The human mind and human fegers are 
much the same in Italy, in England, and in Prussia. Then, 
why should not we have a Prussian as well as a Wedgewood’s or 
a Barberini vase 7 • We shall see. I do not understand mm 
mHier de roi if I cannot call forth talents where I know them 
to exist. There isf' continued*the king, fixing his eyes full 
upon Laniska, “ there is, in my porcelain iq^inufactory at Berlin, 
a woman of considerable talents, who is extremely anxious to 
return, along with some lover of hers, to Saxony. Like all 
other prison^s of war, she must purchase her liberty from her 
conqueror; and if she cannot pay her ransom in gold, let her 
pay it by her talents. I do not give premiums to idleness or 
ol«tinacy. The king must be obeyed, whether he knowf how to 
command or not; let dll the world who are able to judge, dee^e'* 
Frederipk, as soon as he had finished this speech, which he 
pronounced in a peremptory tone, left the room ; and Laniska's 
friends, who perceived that the imprudent words he had uttered 
in Berlin had reached the king’s ear, gave the young man up 
- #or lc(|t. To their surprise, howefer, the king took no further 
notice of what had happened, but received Laniska the next 
day at Sans-Souci with all his usual kindness. Laniska, who 
was of an open generous temper, was touched by this conduct, 
and throwing himself at Frederick’s feet, he exclaimed— 

“ My king, forgive me, if in a moment of indignation I called 
you^ tyrant/** 

* Darwin. Bee his description of the Barberini vase in the “Botanic 
Garden.” We hope our readers will pardon this anaohronism. 
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“ My friend, you are yet a child; and I let children and fools 
speak of me as they please,” replied Frederick. “When you 
ai-e an older man you will judge more wisely—or at least you 
will speak with more discretion within twenty miles of a tvranPs 
palace. Here is my answer to your Sophia Mansfeld's potion,” 
added he, giving Laniska the paper which Albert hrfd drawn up; 
at the bottom of which was written, in the king’s ow^ hand, 
these words:— 

“I will permit the artist who shall produce before this day 
month the most beautiful i^se of Berlin china, to marry, or not 
to marry, whoever he or she shall think proper, and to return to 
Saxony with all imaginable expedition. If the successful artist 
choose to remain at Berlin, I will add a reward of 500 *crowns. 
The artist’s name shall be inscribed on tlie vase, which shall be 
called the Prussian Vase.” No sooner had Sophia Mansfeld 
road thfese words, than she seemed animated with new life and 
energy. She was likely to^ave many competitors; for the 
moment the king’s intentions were made known in the manufac- 
tory, all hands and heads were at work. Some were excited 
with the hope of regaining their liberty, others stimulated by 
the mention of 500 crowns, and some were fired with ambition 
to have their name inscribed qp the Pruss^n vase. But none 
had so strong a motive for exertion as Sophia. She was indefar- 
tigable. The comjfttitors consulted the persons whom they 
believed to have the best taste in Berlin and Potsdam. Sophia’s 
designs were shown, as soom as they were sketched, to the 
Countess Laniska, whose advice was of material use*to her. At 
length the^day which was to decide her fate arrived. The vases 
were all ranged, by the king’s order, in his gallery of paintings, 
at Sans-Souci; and in the evening, when Frederick had finished 
the^usiness of the day, ho went thither to examine them, 
lianiska and some others were permitted to accompany Him; no 
one spoke whilst Frederick was comparing the works of the 
diflerent competitors. 

o be the Prussi|n Vase,* said the king. It was 

Sopma Mansfeld 8. Laniska just stayed to show her 7 iitt.mA 
which was written underneath the foot of the vase, *and then ho 
hurried away to communicate the happy news to Sophia, who 
was waitmg with her lover at the house of the Countess Laniska 
m Potsdam, impatient to hear her fate. She heard it with in¬ 
expressible joy; and Laniska’s generous heart sympathised in 
her happiness. It was settled that she should the next moaninff 
be married to her lover, and return with him to her father and 
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mother in Saxony. The happy couple wore just taking leave of 
the young count and his mother, when they were alarmed by 
the sound of many voices on the great staircase. Some persons 
seemed^ be disputing with the countess’s servants for admit¬ 
tance. Laniska went out to inquire into the cause of the dis¬ 
turbance. The hall was filled with soldiers. 

“ Are'you the young Count Laniska?” said an officer to him, 
the moment he appeared. 

“ I am the young Count Laniska,”freplied he, in a firm tone. 
“ What do you want with me, and why this disturbance in my 
mother's house at this unseasonable hour i ” 

“Wotcomo here by the king's orders,” replied the soldier. 
** Is not therg in this house a woman of the name of Sophia 
Mansf old 1 ” 

“ Yes,” replied Laniska j " what do you want with her 
“ She must come with us; and you are our prisoner, ebunt,” 
replied the soldier. • 

It was in vain to ask for further explanation. The soldiers 
could give none: they kne .v nothing, but that their orders were 
to convey Sophia Mansfeld immediately to Meissen, in Saxony, 
and to lodge Count Laniska in the castle of Spandau—a state 
prison. • • 

“ I must know my crime before I subnpt to punishment,” 
cried Laniska, in a passionate voice; but he restrained the 
natural violence of his temper on seeing his mother appear; and, 
at her request, yielded himself up a prisoner without resistance 
and without murmur. “ I depend on your innocence, my son, 
and on the justice of the king,” said the countess; and she took 
leave of him without shedding a tear. * 

The next day, even before the king arrived at Potsdam, she 
went to j^he palace, determined to wait there till she could^ee 
him, that she might hear from his own lips the cause of her son’s 
imprisonment. She waited a considerable time, for, without 
alighting from horseback, Frederick proceeded to the parade, 
where he was occupied for some hours. At length he alighted, 
and the first person he saw on entering his palace was the 
Countess Laniska. 

“lam willing to believe, madam,” said he, “that you have 
no share in ^ur son’s folly and ingratitude.” 

“My son is, I hope, incapable of ingratitude, sire,” answered 
the countess with an air of placid dignity. “I am well aware 
that 0e may have been guilty of great imprudence.” 
f* At six o’clock evening let me see you, madam,” replied 

12—2 
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the king, ” at SanS'Souci, in the gallery of paintings, and you 
shall know of what your son is accused.” 

At the appointed hour she was in the gallery of pairings at 
Sans-Souci. No one was there: she waited quietly for some 
time, then walked up and down the gallery with extreme im¬ 
patience and agitation; at last she heard the king’s voice smd 
step: the door opened, and Frederick appeared. It was an 
awful moment to the motjrer of Laniska. She stood in silent 
expectation. 

“ I sec, madam,” said* the king, after fixing his penetrating 
eye for some moments on her countenance; “ I see jihat you 
are, as I believed you to be, wholly ignorant of your son’s folly.” 
As he spoke, Frederick put his hand upon the H’'ase, made by 
Sophia Mansfeld, which was placed on a small stand in the 
middlb of the gallery. The countess, hbsorbed by her own 
reflections, had not noticed \t'. 

“You have seen this vase before,” said the king; “and 
you have probably seen the lines which are inscribed on the 
foot of it 1 ” ’ 

“ Yes,” said the countess; “ they are my son’s writing.” 

“ And they are written by his own hand,” said the king, 

“ They are. The poor Saxon woman, who draws so admir* 
ably, cannot write; and my son wrote the inscription for her.” 

“ The lines are in a high strain of panegyric,^ said the king; 
and he laid a severe emphasta on the word panegyric. 

“ Whatever may be my son’s faults,” said the cohntess, “ your 
majesty dannot suspect him of being a base flatterer. Scarcely 
a month has elapsed since his unguarded openness exposed him 
to vour displeasure. Your majesty’s magnanimity, in pardoning 
his imprudent expressions, convinced him at once of his error in 
having used them; and, in the fit of enthusiasm wit!h which 
your kindness upon that occasion inspired him, he, who is by no 
means a poet by profession, composed the two lines of panegyric^ 
which seems to have given your majesty offence, but which ! 
should never have conceived could be the cause o^his iifiprison- 
ment.” 

“ You plead like a mother, madam,” said the king; “ but you 
reason, not as you usually do, like a woman. Have I ever said 
that your son was imprisoned for having written two linos of 
flattery? No, madam; I know how to smile both at flattery and 
satire, when they are undis^ised: but there is a degree of base¬ 
ness which I cannot so eamly pardon. Be patient, madayn; I 
will listen to all you can say in your son’s defence, when yoT^ 
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have read this inscription. But, before you read it, understand 
that I was upon the point of sending this vase to Paris. I had 
actually given orders to the man who was packing up that case 
(pointing to a half-packed case of porcelain) to put up the 
Prussi^ Vase as a present for a Parisian bd esprit of your 
acquaintance. The man showed me the inscription at the 
btttom,of the vase. I read the flattering lines with pleasure, 
and thought them, as people usually think flattering lines made 
on themselves, excellent. I was even fool enough immediately 
to consider how I could reward the Author, when my friend the 
packer interrupted the course of my thoughts, by observing with 
some exclamations of astonishment, tflat the blue colour of the 
vase calhe off in one spot where he had been rubbing it. I 
looked, and saw that part of the inscription at the bottom of 
the vase had been covered over with blue paint. At first sight, 

I had read the words:—‘ On the character of Frederick the 
Great: *—the blue paint had concealed the next word, which is 
now, madam, sufficiently legible." * The word to which the king 
pointed was tyrant. “ Those flattering lines, madam, you com¬ 
prehend, were written-^* On the character of Frederick, the 
great tyrant.* I ^all spare you, madam, all the reflections I 
have made on this qpcasion. Tyrant as 1 am, I shall not punish 
the innocent mother for the follies of her son. 1 shall be at 
your house, along with the rest of your friends, on Tuesday 
evening.” 

The unhappy mother of Laniska withdrew from the presence 
of the kingr without attempting any reply. Iler son’s conduct 
admitted, she thought, of no apology, if it wem realty true that 
he had written the words to which his name was signed. Of 
this she doubted; but her consternation was at first so great, 
that she had not the power to think. A general belief remaned 
in her mind of her son’s innocence; but then a number of his 
imprudent words and actions came across her memory: the 
inscription was, apparently, in his own handwriting. The con¬ 
versation which had passed in the porcelain manufactory at 
Berlift corroborated the idea expressed in the inscription. The 
countess, ofl her return home, related the circumstances, with as 
much composure as she could, to Albert, who was waiting to 
hear the result of her interview with the king. Albert heard 
her relatioil with astonishment; he could not believe in his 
friend’s guilt, though ho saw no means of proving his 
innscence. He did not, however, waste his time in idle con¬ 
jectures, or more idle lamentations 1 he went immediately to 
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the man who was employed to pack up the yasej and, after 
questioning him with great care, he went to Berlin, to the por¬ 
celain manufactory, and inquired whether any persons were 
present when Laniska wrote the inscription for ^/Sophia 
Mansfeld. After Albert had collected all the information that 
could be obtained, his persuasion of Laniska’s innocence w^as 
confirmed. 

On Tuesday, Frederick had promised to come to the coun¬ 
tess’s convei'sazione. The ^company, previous to his majesty’s 
arrival, were all assembled round the sofa on which she was 
seated, and they were eagerly talking over Laniska’s affair. 
“ What a blessing it is,” cried the English traveller, “ ts live in 
a country where no man can be imprisoned withoi^b knowing of 
what he is accused! What a blessing it is to live under a 
government where no man can be condemned without trial, and 
where iiis trial must be carried on in open day, in the face of 
his country, his peers, his eqiftds.”—The Englishman was in the 
midst of a warm culogium upon the British mode of trial by 
jury, when Frederick entered the rooig, as it was his custom, 
withou'c being announced; and the company were so intently 
listening to our traveller, they did not perceive that the king 
was one of his auditors. “Would to tfeaven!” cried the 
Countess Laniska, .when the Englishman paused—“would to 
heaven my son could have the advantage of such a trial! ” 

“ And would to heaven,” e;x:claimed Albert, “ that I might 
plead his cause! ” 

“ On one condition,” said Frederick; and at the sound of his 
voice everyone started; “on one condition, young man, your 
prayer ^all be granted. You shall plead your friend’s cause, 
upoq condition that if you do not convince his judges of his 
innocence, you shall share his punishment. His punishment 
will be a twelvemonth’s imprisonment in the castle of Spandau; 
and yours the same, if you fail to establish your cause and his. 
Next to the folly of being imprudent ourselves, that of choosing 
imprudent friends is the m6st dangerous. Laniska sh^U be 
tried by his equals; and since twelve is the golden, harmonic, 
divine number for which justice has a blind predilection, let 
him have twelve judges, and call them, if you please, a jury. 
But I will name my counsel, and you counsel for Laniska. You 
know the conditions; do you accept of them ?” 

“ Willingly, sire! ” cried Albert, joyfully. “ You will POpai* 
me to have access to the prisoner in the castle of Spandau 
“That is a now condition; but I grant it The governor 
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shall have orders to admit you to see and converse with his 
prisoner for two hours; but if after that conversation your 
opinion of your friend should change, you will not blame me if 
I hold you to your word.” 

Albert declared that he desired no more ; and the Countess 
Laniska and all who were present joined in praising Frederick’s 
clemerfty and Albert’s generosity. The imprisonment of 
Laniska had been much talked of, not only in public companies 
at Potsdam and at Berlin, but, wh|it affected Frederick much 
more nearly, it had become the subject of conversation amongst 
the literati in his own palace at Sans-Souci. An English trav¬ 
eller, qf some reputation in the literary world, also knew the 
circumstances, and was interested in the fate of the young 
count. FreSerick seems to have had a strong desire to be 
represented in an amiable point of view by writers who he 
believed could transmit his fame to posterity. Caneless of 
what might be said of him, he w§s anxious that nothing should 
be printed derogatory to his reputation. Whether the desire 
to give to foreigners a striking proof of his magnanimity, or 
whether his regard fof the young count and his frien4|ship for 
his mother were his motives in granting to Laniska this trial 
hy jury^ cannot anS need not b« determined. XJnmixed virtue 
is not to be expected from kings, more than from common men. 

After his visit to the prisoner in the castle of Spandau, Albert 
felt no inclination to recede from the agreement into which he 
had entered; but Laniska was nluch alarmed when he was told 
of what had passed. “ O my generous friend! ” exclaimed the 
young count, “ why did you accept of the conditions offered to 
you by the king ? You may—I am sure you do—^beheve in 
my innocence; but you will never be able to prove it. You 
will soon be involved in my disgrace.” • 

“ I shall think it no disgrace,” replied Albert, “ to be the 
fellow-prisoner of an innocent friend. Do not you remember, 
as we were returning from Berlin, after your unlucky visit to 
- thejporcelain manufactory, I premised you that whenever you 
should be^n want of my weapons^ they should be at your service, 
I little thought you would so soon be in want of them. Fare¬ 
well. Pray for their success.” 

On the^ day appointed for the trial of Laniska, crowds of 
people, of all ranks, flocked to hear the proceedings. A spa« 
cwus building in Potsdam, intended for a barrack, was, upon 
tilts occasion, converted into a hall of justice; a temporary 
gallery was erected for the accommodation of the audience, and 
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A platform was raised in the centre of the hall, where the judge’s 
chair was placed. On the right hand of his chair, a space was 
railed in for the reception of the twelve young gentlemen who 
were to act as jurors; on the left, another space was railed in for 
spectators. In the front, there was a largo table, on each side of 
which were benches for the counsel and witnesses;—those for 
the crown on the right hand; those for the prisoner on the left. 
Everything had, by the king’s orders, been prepared in this 
manner according to the English custom. 

The Countess Laniska fiow entered the court, with a few 
friends who had not yet forsaken her. Tliey took their seats at 
the lower end of the gallefy; and as every eye turned upon the 
mother who waited to hear the trial of her son, an awfursilenco 
prevailed. This lasted but for a few moments; it mis succeeded 
by a general whispering amongst the crowds both in the hall and 
in the gallery. Each individual gave his opinion concerning the 
event of the trial; some declared that the circumstances which 
must appear against liUniska iflere so strong, that it w’^as madness 
in Albert to undertake his defence; others expressed great admira¬ 
tion of Albert’s intrepid confidence in himself and his friend. 
Many studied the countenance of the king, tcT discover what his 
wishes might be; and a thousand idle conj^tures were formed 
from his most insignificant movements. 

At length the temporary judge having taken his seat, twelve 
young gentlemen were chosen from the most respectable families in 
Potsdam to act as jurors. The prisoner was summoned to answer 
to the charges brought against him in the name of Frederick the 
Second, Kipg of Prussia. Laniska appeared, guarded by two 
officers ; he walked up to the steps of the platform with an air 
of dignity, which seemed expressive of conscious innocence; 
but Ips countenance betrayed involuntary marks of emotion too 
strong for him to command, when, on raising his eyes, he beheld 
his friend Albert, who stood full in his view. Albert maintained 
an immovable composure of countenance. The prisoner was now 
asked whether he had any objections to make to any of the twelve 
persons who had been selected to judge his cause. He made 
none. They proceeded to take an oath, “ that in their decision 
they would suffer no motives to influence them, but a sense of 
truth and justice." The judge then rose, and addressing himself 
to the jury, said:— '* 

** Gentlemen,—^You are here by the king’s order, to form your 
opinions concerning the guilt or innocence of the prisoner, cem- 
monly known by the name of Count Augustus lianiska. You 
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will leam the nature and circumstances of the accusation against 
him from Mr. Warendorff, the gentleman on my right hand, who, 
in this cause, has the honour of being counsel for his majesty. 
You will ]^ear from the gentleman on my left, Albert Altenburg, 
all that can bo said in defence of the prisoner, for whom he 
voluntarily offers himself as counsel. After having listened to 
the arguiilents that may be adduced, and to the witnesses that 
shall be examined on each side, you are, gentlemen, according to 
.the tenor of the oath which has just bcftn administered to you, to 
decide without regard to any consideration but truth and justice. 
Your opinion is to be delivered to mo blithe oldest amongst you, 
and it is io be expressed in one or other of these phrases, guilty 
or not guilty, * 

“ When I shall have heard your decision, I am, in his majesty's 
name, to pronounce sentence accordingly. If the prisoner be 
judged by you not quittyf I am to announce to him that •he is 
thenceforward at lit^rty, and that iw stain affixes to his honour 
from the accusation that has been preferred against him; or from 
his late imprisonment, or from this public trial. If, on the con¬ 
trary, your judgment shafi be that the prisoner is guilty^ I «m to 
remand him to the castle of Spandan, where he is to remain 
confined for twelve nfonths from this day. To the same punish¬ 
ment I am also to condemn Albert Altenburg, if he fail to 
establish in your minds the innocence of the Count Laniska. It 
is upon this condition that he is permitted to plead the cause of 
his friend. , * 

“ Gentlemen, you are caUed upon to give impartial attention 
in this cause, by your duty to your king and to your cfJuntry.” 

As soon as the judge, after making this short address*to the 
jury, had seated himself, Mr. Warendorff, counsel for the crown, 
rose, amit spoke in the following manner:— • 

“ My lord, and gentlemen of the jury,—It is with inexpres¬ 
sible concern that I find myself called upon to plead in this cause. 
To be the accuser of any man is an invidious task; to be the 
atcuse^^ of such a man as I once thought, as perhaps you still 
think, the young Count Laniska, must, to a person of generous 
feelings, be in a high degree difficult and distressing. I do not 
pretend to more generosity or delicacy of sentiment than others; 
but I beg any of you, gentlemen, to imagine yourselves for a 
moment in my place, and to conceive what must be my sensa¬ 
tions as a man, and as an advocate. I am not ignorant how 
popuj^ the name of Augustus Laniska is both in Berlin and 
Potsdam; I am not ignorant that the young count has been in 
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the habit of living amongst yon, gentlemen, on terms of faml« 
liarity, friendship, and confidence; nor can I doubt that the 
graceful, manly manner and open deportment for which he is so 
eminently distinguished, must have strongly prepossesned you in 
his favour. I am not ignorant that 1 have to plead against him 
before his friends, in the presence of his mother—a i 9 othe%.res< 
pected even in a higher degree than her son is beloved; respected 
for her feminine virtues, for her more than feminine endowments; 
who, had she no other clhim upon your hearts, must, by the un¬ 
fortunate situation in which she now appears, command your 
sympathy. • 

“ You must all of you feel, likewise, strongly prepdtasessed in 
favour of that noble-minded youth who has undeijiaken to defend 
the prisoner’s cause at the hazard of sharing his punishment. I 
respect the general character of Albert Altenburg; I admire hia 
abilities; I applaud him for standing forward in defence of his 
friend; I pity him, becausB he has a friend for whom I fear 
oven he will find it impossible to establish any plausible defence. 
Eut the idea that he is acting handsomely, and that he has the 
sympathy of numbers in his favour, will doubtless support the 
young advocate in his arduous task. appears in this court 
in an interesting character, as counsel, disinterested counsel, for 
his friend. % 

“Gentlemen, I also appear in this court as counsel, disin¬ 
terested counsel, for a friend. Yes, gentlemen, 1 am permitted 
to call Frederick the Great my friend. He is not,* as other great 
monarchy have been, ambitious to raise himself above the sphere 
of humanity; he does not desire to be addressed in the fulsome 
strains either of courtly or of poetical adulation; he wishes not 
tojbe worshipped as a god, but to be respected as a man.*^ It is 
his desire to have friends that shall be faithful, or sul^ects that 
shall be obedient. Happy his obedient subjects, they are secure 
of his protection; happy, thrice happy, his faithful friends, they 
are honoured with his favour and his confidence. It was in the 
power of the prisoner now before you to have been in tliiis envi¬ 
able class. You all of you know that the CounteSs Laniska, his 
mother, has for years been honoured by the friendship of her 
sovereign; even the conduct of her son has not been able to 
shake his confidence in her. A Pole by birth, Augustus Laniska 
was educated amongst the first of the Prussian nobility at the 
military academy at Potsdam, that nursery of heroes. oFrom 
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BUcli an education, from the son of such a mother, honourable 
sentiments and honourable conduct were to be expected. Most 
confidently were they expected by the king, who distingtiished 
the you]^ count, as you all know, even in his boyish days. The 
count is said to be of a temper naturally impetuous; the errors 
injjp which such a temper too publicly betrayed him were par¬ 
doned b^ the indulgence of his king. 1 am compelled to recall 
one recent instance of the truth of these assertions, as it is inti¬ 
mately connected with the present cause.” 

Here Mr. Warcndorff related all that had passed at the porce¬ 
lain manufactory at Berlin, and the ^ng’s subsequent conduct 
towardsiCount Laniska. On the magnanimity of his majesty, 
the eloquent ^^ounsel expatiated for a considerable time; but the 
applauses with which this part of his oration was received by a 
party in the gallery, ^who were seated near the king, were so 
loud as almost to drown the voice of the orator, and effectually 
to distract the attention of those»employed to take down his 
words. When he could again be heard distinctly, he resumed 
as follows:— ^ 

I am not surprised at these testimonies of admiration*which 
burst from the warm hearts of his majesty’s subjects; I am only 
surprised that a heart could be found in his dominions, on whom 
such magnanimity could make no imprcssioiv I am shocked, I 
am grieved, when I find such a heart in the person of Count 
Laniska. Can it be believed, that in the course of one short 
month after Jbhis generous pardon, *that young nobleman proved 
himself the basest of traitors—a traitor to the king who was his 
friend and benefactor! Daring no longer openly to*attack, he 
attempted secretly to wound the fame of his sovereign. You all 
of you know what a degree of liberty, even of license, Frederick 
the Grestt permits to that species of satirical wit with which^the 
populace delight to ridicule their rulers. At this instant there 
are various anonymous pasquinades on the garden gates at Sans- 
Souci, which would have provoked the resentment, the fatal 
i.}sen4nent, of any other monarebs upon earth. It cannot be 
doubted thaAi the authors of these things could easily be dis¬ 
covered, if the king condescended to make any inquiries con¬ 
cerning them: it cannot be doubted that the king has power 
to punish the offenders; yet they remain untouched, perhaps 
unknown. Our sovereign is not capable of feeling the petty 
emo^ons of vulgar spleen or resentment; but he could not be 
insensible to the treacherous ingratitude of one whom he imagined 
to have been attached to him by every tie of kindness and i>f 
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duty. That the Count Laniska should choose the instant 
when the king was showing him unusual favour, to make 
that favour an instrument of his base malice, is scarcely 
credible. Yet, Prussians, incredible as it sounds to us, it is 
true. Here are my proofs; here are my witnesses.^’ 

Mr. WarendorfP, at this instant, uncovered the Prussian Vase, 
and then pointed to a Jew, and to the master of the porceliiin 
manufactory, who stood beside him ready to give their evidence. 
We omit that part of Mr. Warendorff's speech which contained 
the facts that have been already related. The Prussian Vase 
was handed to the jury : the verses in praise of Frederick ^e 
Groat were read, and theVard tyrant was seen afterward with 
the utmost surprise. In the midst of the general indignation, 
Mr. WarendorfF called upon the Jew to come forward and give 
his evidence. This Jew was an old man, and there was some¬ 
thing remarkable in his looks. Ilis head 'v^as still, his neck was 
stiff; but his eyes moved v^th incessant celerity from side to 
side, and he seemed uneasy at not being able to see what was 
passing behind him : there was a certain firmness in his attitude; 
but hif voice trembled when he attempfed tg speak. All these 
circumstances prepossessed Laniska’s friends against the Jew, 
the moment he appeared; and it was justJy observed that his 
having the misfortune to be a Jew was sufficient to prejudice 
many of the populace against him, even before a word he uttered 
had reached their ears; but impartial spectators judged that 
the poor man was only terrifidd at being called upon to speak in 
so large an assembly. Solomon, for that was the name of the 
Jew, afterffiaving taken an oath upon the Talmud that he would 
speak nothing but the truth, made the following answers to the 
questions put to him by Mr. WarendorfF:— 

Kr. Warendorff. —Did you ever see this vase before 1 
Solomon. —Yes. * 

Mr. Warendorff. —^Where ? when ?—Tell all you know about 
it to the gentlemen of the jury. 

Solomon. —^The first time,I saw that vase was in the salleiy 
of paintings, at the king’s palace of Sans-Souci; tp the best of 
my recollection, it was on the night of the first day of this 
month, about ten o’clock, or perhaps it might be eleven: I wish 
to be exact; but I cannot be certain as to the hour jjrecisely. 

Mr. Warendorff. —The exact hour is immaterial; proceed. 
Tell us how you came to see this vase. Take your time to 
speak. We are in no hurry; the truth will appear sooiibr or 
later. 
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Solomon, —His majesty himself put the vase into my hands, 
and commanded me to pack it up with some other china, which 
he was going to send as a present to a gentleman at Paris. I 
am something of a judge of china myself, being used to selling 
small pieces of it up and down the town and country. So I 
wj|s struck with the first sight of this beautiful vase; I looked 
at it vei^ carefully, and -wiped away with my handkerchief, the 
dust which had settled on the white figures: here is the very 
handkerchief. I wiped the vase all«over; but when I came to 
rub the bottom, I stopped to read the verses on the character of 
Frederick the Great; and having read ^these, I rubbed the letters 
(juite clean; the ground on which they were written was blue. 
I found that^omo of the blue colour came off upon my handker¬ 
chief, which surprised me a good deal. Upon examining further, 
I perceived that the colour came off only in one spot, of about 
an inch long and half an inch broad. The king was aat this 
time standing with his back to fie, looking at a new picture, 
which had just been hung up in the gallery; but hearing me 
make an exclamation— Father Ahrc^am/** I believe it was 
that I said,—his majesty turned round. “ Wliat is th% matter 
with you, Solomon ? you look wondrous wise,” his majesty was 
Xjleased to say; “ ^Vhy do you call on Father Abraham at this 
time of day 1 Do you expect that he will help you to pack up 
that china t—eh, Solomon, my friend ? ” I had no power to 
answer this question, for by this time, to my utter astonishment, 
I had discovered that on the spbt where I had rubbed off the 
blue paint there was a word written: the word was tyrant, 
“ On the character of Frederick^ the great tyrant” said T to my¬ 
self ; “ what can this mean 1 ” The king snatched the vase 
from my hands, read what I had read, saw the paint which had 
been i;ubbcd off upon my handkerchief, and, without saying one 
word, left the gallery. This is all I know about the matter. 

The Jew bowed to the court, and Mr. Warendorff told him, 
that having closed his evidence, he might depart. But Albert 
'rose^to desire that the judge wouf^ order him to remain in court, 
as he purposed to examine, or, according to the English term, to 
cross-examine him further at a proper time. The judge ordered 
the Jew to remain in court. The next witness called on the 
part of the crown was the master of the porcelain manufactory of 
Berlin, to whom Mr. Warendorff put the following questions:— 
—Have you seen the verses which are inscribed on the 
foot of this vase ? 

A .— Yes; I have, 
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d—Do you recollect what words are written over the verses f 

A ,—I do. The words are—“ On the character of Frederick, 
the great tyrant.” 

a —Do you know by whom those words and these verses 
were written? 

A .—I believe that they were written by Count Augustus 
Laniska. 

Q .—How do you know? or why do you believe it? 

A .—I was present when ^ophia Mansfeld, the woman by whom 
the Prussian Vase was designed, told the count that she did not 
know how to write, and added that she would be obliged to him 
if he would write the inscription himself on the vase, '[{^he vase 
at this time had not been put into the furnace. It was in what 
we call biscuit. The Count Laniska took a proper tool, and said 
that he would write the inscription as she desired. 1 saw him 
writing, on the bottom of the vase for some minutes. 1 heard 
him afterwards call to one o|, the workmen, and desire that he 
would put the vase into the furnace; the workman accordingly 
carried it into the next room to the furnace, as 1 believe. 

Q .—Did you see the inscription on the vase after it was 
taken out of the furnace ? and was the word i 3 rrant then on it ? 

'A .—I did not see the vase immediately u^on its being taken 
out of the furnace: but I saw it about an hour afterward. 
At that time I read the inscription; the word tyrant was not 
then visible on the vase: the place where it now appears was 
blue. 1 carried it myself along with some others to the king’s 
palace at Sam-Sowi. The night of the first day of this month 
his majest^i; sent for me, and showed me the word tyrant on the 
vase; I had never seen it there till then. It could not have 
been written after the china was baked; it must have been 
writjj^n while the biscuit was soft; and it must have been 
covered over with the blue paint after the vase was taken out of 
the furnace. I believe the word was written by Count Laniska, 
because I saw no one else write upon the vase but him; because 
the word exactly resembles the handwriting of the rest of the 
inscription; and because I, u^n a former occasion, heard the 
count make use of that very word in speaking of Frederick the 
Great. 

Here the master of the porcelain factory finished speaking, 
and was going, with Mr. WarendorfE’s permission, to retire; but 
Albert signified his intention to cross-examine him also, and the 
judge commanded that he should remain in court. The next 
two witnesses who were produced and examined were the work* 
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man who carried the vase to the furnace, and the man whose 
business it was to put the biscuit into the furnace. Neither of 
these witnesses could write or read. The workman deposed 
that he carried the Prussian Vase, as he was desired, to the 
furnace; ftiat no one touched it on the way thither. The man 
whose business it was to put the biscuit into the furnace swore 
thalf he jwt it along with several other vases into the furnace; 
that he attended the fire, and that no one touched any of them 
till they were baked and taken out by^im. Here the evidence 
for the prosecution closed. Mr. Warendorff observed that he 
should forbear to expatiate further upon the conduct of the 
prisoner ;^that he had been ordered by His sovereign to speak of 
him with all possible moderation; that he earnestly hoped the 
defence that snould be made for Count Laniska might be satis< 
factory; and that the mode of trial, which had been granted to 
him by the king, was d sufficient proof of the clemency of his 
majesty, and of his earnest desire ^ allow the prisoner every 
possible means of re-establishing his character in the eyes of tho 
public. Albert now rose. The Count Laniska, who had 
appeared unmoved during Mr. Warendorlf’s oration, ch^ged 
countenance tho moment Albert rose in his defence; the 
Countess Laniska leaihed forward over the rails of the gallery, 
in breathless anxiety; there was no sound heard in the whole 
gallery, except the jingling of the chain of She king’s sword, 


with which he was playing. 

“ I shall not attempt, gentlemen,’'said Albert, “ to move your 
sympathy by 3. pathetic description of my own feelings as a man 
and as an advocede. Whatever mine may be, it is my ivish and 
my duty to repress them. I have need of that calm possession 
of my understanding which will be necessary to convince you of 
the innocence of my friend. To convince is my object. it 
were in my power, I should, upon the present occasion, disdain 
to persuade. I should think it equally incompatible with my 
own honour and that of the Count Laniska. With these senti- 
n^nts, I refrain, Prussians, from all^eulogium upon tho magna¬ 
nimity %f yoryr king. Praises from a traitor, or from the advocate 
of a traitor, must be unworthy of a great monarch, or of a 
generous people. If the prisoner before you shall be proved to 
be no traitor^e will, doubtless, have opportunities of expressing 
by actions, better than I can by words, his gratitude to his 
sovereign for having allowed him this public trial by his e^als— 
men %ho are able to discern and to assert the truth. V^ether 
counsel for this prosecution has complied strictly with iha 
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orders, which he informs us he received from the king, to speak 
of the Count Laniska with all possible moderation, 1 shall not 
here stop to decide, confident as I am that those who are to 
judge this cause cannot be influenced by mere idle d^lamation, 
but that they will form their decision upon evidence. It cannot 
have escaped their observation that no positive evidence what¬ 
ever has yet been produced against the prisoner. iTo one has 
been heard to swear that he saw Count Laniska write the word 
tyrant upon this vase. Che first witness, Solomon the Jew, has 
informed us of what our own senses could not leave us room to 
doubt, that the word i$ actually engraved upon the porcelain: 
further, he has told us that it was covered over with blue paint, 
which he rubbed off with his handkerchief. AU which may be 
true. But the wisdom of Solomon, united to that of Baron 
Warendorff, has failed to point out to ui| any certain connection 
bet^^con this blue paint, this handkerchief, and the supposed 
guilt of the Count Laniska? The master of the porcelain manu¬ 
factory came next \ and I apprehended that, as being a more 
respectable witness than the Jew, it, was reserved for him to 
supply this link in the chain of evidence. • But this respectable 
witness simply swore that he heard a woij^an say she could not 
write or read; that she asked Count Laniska to write an in¬ 
scription upon vase for her; that in consequence of this 
request the count wrote something upon the vase, he does not 
pretend to know what; but he believes the word tyrant must 
have been one of the words then written by the pount, because 
he saw no one else write on the vase, because the handwriting 
of that Vord resembles the rest of the inscription, and because 
the count in his hearing had, upon a former occasion, made use 
of the same expression in speaking of the king. I recapitulate 
this evidence to show that it is in no part positive ; that it all 
rests upon circumstances. In order to demonstrate to you that 
the word in question could not have been written by any person 
but Laniska, two -witnesses are produced; the workman who 
carried the vase to the furnace, and he who put it into the flte. 
The one has positively sworn that'no person touche'd the vase 
on the W'ay to the furnace; the other as positively swears that 
no one meddled with the vase after it was put into the furnace. 
It is granted that the word could not have been engraved after the 
biscuit was baked. The witness, however, has not sworn, or 
asserted, that there w&e no interval of time between (ps re¬ 
ceiving the vase and his putting it into the fire. What became 
of it during this interval ? How long did it last 1 Will the 
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witness swear that no one touched it during this interval f 
These are questions which I shall put to him presently. I am 
npt afraid to let him have this notice of my intentions, because 
1 have toil much confidence in his integrity to suspect that he 
will prepare himself with evasive answers, and too high an 
opiilion gf your penetration to suppose that you could be the 
dupes of equivocation. 1 hope I have established my first asser¬ 
tion, that you have no yositwe evidence of the prisoner’s guilt. 
You well know, gentlemen, that wBere positive evidence of 
any supposed fact cannot be produced, our judgments must be 
decided by the balance ot probabilities it is for this reason 
that the* studv of probabilities, and the power of comparing 
them, has, in %. late celebrated essay, been called the science 0 / 
jvdg^.* To you, judges of my friend, all the probabilities of 
his supposed guilt have been stated. Weigh and compare them 
with those which I shall produce in favour of his innocence. 
His education, his character, his understanding, are all in his 
favour. The Count Laniska must be much below the common 
standard of human virtu® and capacity, if, without any assign¬ 
able motive, he could have committed an action at once sd base 
and so absurd as this^ of which he is accused. His temper is 
naturally or habitually open and impetuous, e^«en to extreme 
imprudence. An instance of this imprude.fce, and of the 
manner in which it was pardoned by the king, has been stated 
to you. Is it probable that the.same man should be both 
ingenuous and mean? Is it probable that the generosity with 
which he was treated made no impression upon his heart ? His 
heart must, upon this supposition, be selfish and unfeeling. 
Look up, gentlemen, towards that gallery ! Look at that 
anxious mother!—those eager friends! Could Laniska’s fate 
excite such anxiety if he were selfish and unfeeling ? Impossi^e! 
But suppose him destitute of every generous sentiment, you 
cannot imagine Count Laniska to be a fool. You have been 
lately reminded that he was early distinguished for his abilities 
by a llionarch whoso penetration fire cannot doubt. Ho was 
high in the flavour of his sovereign; just entering upon life—a 
military life: his hopes of distinction resting entirely upon the 
good opinion of his general and his king: all these fair expecta¬ 
tions he sacrifices—for what 1 For the pleasure—^but it could 
be no pleasure—for the folly of writing a single word. Unless 
the 0ount Laniska be supposed to have been possessed with an 
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insaiiG desire of writing tlio word tyrant^ how can we account 
for his writing it upon this vase ? Did he wish to convey to 
Franco the idea that Frederick the Great is a tyrant 1 A man 
of common sense could surely have found at least safer piethods 
of doing so than by engraving it as his opinion ^pon the 
Prussian Vase, which he knew was to pass through the han(k of 
the sovereign whom he purposed thus treaclierously \>o insult. 
The extreme improbability that any man in the situation, with 
the character, habits, and capacity of Count Laniska, should 
have acted in this manner, amounts, in my judgment, almost to 
a moral impossibility. I know nothing more, gentlemen, of this 
cause when I first odered to defend Laniska at the haza^fd of my 
liberty: it was not merely from the enthusiasm of frjsndship that I 
made this ofier; it was from the sober conviction of my understand¬ 
ing, founded upon the accurate calculation of moral probabilities. 

“If has been my good fortune, gentlemen, in the course of 
the inquiries which I hav« since made, to obtain further con¬ 
firmation of my opinion. Without attempting any of that 
species of oratory which may be necessary to cover falsehood, 
but vphich would encumber instead of adorning truth, I shall 
now, in the simplest manner in my power, lay the evidence 
before the cou^t/' * 

The first wituhig Albert called was the workman who carried 
the vase to the man at the furnace. Upon his cross-examina¬ 
tion, he said that he did not deliver the vase into the hands of 
the man at the furnace, but that ho put it, along with several 
other pieces, upon a tray, on a table which stood near the furnace. 
Alhert.^Yoxi are certain that you put it upon a tray ? 

Witrmss .—Quite certain. 

Albert .—What reason have you for remembering that circum* 
stafice particularly 1 

Witness .—I remember it, because I at first set this vase upon 
the ledge of the tray, and it was near falling. I was frightened 
at that accident, which makes me particularly remember the 
thing. I made room upon .the tray for the vase, and left ^t 
quite safe upon the tray. I am positive of that. „ 

Albert .—^That is all I want with you, my good friend. 

The next witness called was the man whose business it was 
to put the vases into the furnace. ^ 

Albert .—^Did you see the witness who was last examined put 
this vase upon a tray when he left it under your care ? 

Witness .—I did. • 

Albert ,—^You are certain that he put it upon the tray. What 
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feason have you to remember that circumstance particularly 1 

Witness. —I remember it, because I heard the witness cry 
out, “There, William, I had like to have thrown down this 
cursed vase; but, look you here, I’ve left it quite safe upon the 
tray.” ^Ifpon this I turned and looked, and saw that vase 
standing upon the tray safe, with some others. 

Albertf —Do you recollect anything else that passed 1 

Wi^fiess. —Only that the witness told me I must put it—the 
vase, I mean—into the furnace directly; and I answered to 
that,—“All in good time; the furnace is not ready yet; it will 
go in along with the rest.” 

Albert. —Then you did not put it into the furnace imme¬ 
diately aSter it was left with you 1 

Witness. —Jfo, I did not; but that was not my fault. I 
could not; the furnace was not hot enough. 

Albert, —How long Mo you ^ink it was from the time it was 
left upon the tray till you put it in%) the furnace ? 

Witness. —I don’t know; I can’t be positive; it might bo a 
quarter of an hour or twenty minutes, or it might be half an 
hour. I cannot be positive, sir—I cannot be positive. • 

Albert. —You need not be positive. Nobody wants you to be 
positive; nobody wahts to entrap you, my good |fiend. During 
this quarter of an hour, or twenty minutes*.or half-hour, that 
you speak of, did jTou ever lose sight of this vase ? 

Witness. —To be sure I did. I did not stand watching it all 
the while; why should I ? it was dkfe enough. 

Albert. —Do you recollect where you found the vase when 
you took it to put it into the furnace? • 

Witness. —^Yes; it was standing, as it might be here, in the 
middle of the table. 

Albert, —Do you recollect whether it was standing «po»*the 
tray or i5ot I 

WUnees. —It was not u;p<m the tray, as I recollect: no; I 
am sure it was not, for I carried to the furnace first the tray 
and all that was on it, and then, 1^ remember, I came back for 
this, ^ich Tyas standing, as I said before, as it might be here, 
in the middle of the table. 

Albert. —Was anybody except yourself, at the furnace, or in 
the room, figm the time that this vase was brought to you till 
you put it into the furnace? 

Witness. —Not as I remember. It was our dinner-time. All 
the men, except myself, were gone to dinner: I stayed to mind 
the fomace. 

13—2 
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ATbei't .—It was you, then, that took this vase off the tray— 
was it? 

Witness. —No; it was Hot. I never took it off the tray. I 
told you it was not upon the tray with the others; I t^d you it 
was upon the table, os it might be here. 

Albert. —Yes, when you were going to put it into the furnace, 
you said that you saw it standing in the middle of tKo table; 
but you recollect that you saw the workman who brought it put 
it upon the tray. You fold us you remembered that circum¬ 
stance perfectly. 

Witfms. —^Yes: so I do. 

Albert. —^The vase could not have got off the tray of itself. 
You did not take it off. How came it off, do yourthink ? 

Witness. —I don’t know. I can’t tell; somebody, to be sure, 
must^ave taken it off. I was minding the furnace. My back 
was to the door; I don’t recollect seeing anybody come in; but 
many might have come in ahd out without my heeding them. 

Albert. —Take your own time, my good friend. Eecollect 
yourself; perhaps you may remember. « 

W^ness. —0 yes; now you put me upon recollecting, I do 
remember that Solomon the Jew came inland asked me where 
Sophia Mansfc^jiras; and it certainly must have been he who 
took the vase or the tray; for now I recollect, as I looked 
round once from the furnace, 1 saw him with it in his hand. 
He was looking at the bottoQi of it, as I remember. He said, 
“ Here are some fine verses,” or some such thing.; but I was 
minding ^e furnace. That’s all I know about the matter. 

Albert. —^That is enough. 

The next witness who came forward was the husband of 
Sojjhia Mansfeld. Ho deposed, that on the 29th of April, the 
day on which the Prussian Vase was finished, as stated by the 
former evidence, and sent to be put in the furnace, he met 
Sophia Mansfeld in the street; she was going home to dinner. 
He asked to see the vase; she said that it was, she believed, 
put into the furnace, and thdt he could not then see it; that sCe 
was sorry he had not come sooner, for that he could have written 
the inscription on it for her, and that would have spared her the 
shame of telling Count Laniska that she could not read or 
write. She added, that the count had written W1 that was 
wanting for her. The witness, being impatient to see the vase, 
went as fast as he could to the manufactory, in hopes of ggtting 
a sight of it before it was put into the furnace. He met 
Solomon the Jew at the door of the manufactory, who told him 
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that he was too late, that all the vases were in the furnace, he 
had just seen them put in. The Jew, as the witness now 
recollects, though it did not strike him at the time, was eager to 
pitevcnt him from going into the furnace-room. Solomon took 
him by flie ann, and walked with him up the street, talking to 
him of some money which he was to remit to Meissen to Sophia 
M.Tnsfeld’s father and mother. 

Albert asked the witness on whose account this money was to 
be remitted by tlie Jew to Meissen. § 

Witness .—The money was to be remitted on Sophia 
Mansfeld’s account. 

Alh&'i, —Did she borrow it from the* Jew 1 

Witness. —^o; the Jew owed it to her for work done by her. 
She had the art of painting on glass. She had painted some 
glasses for a large magic lantern, and several small pictures on 
glass. She did thesb things at the hours when she vfts not 
obliged to be at the manufactory# She rose very early in the 
morning, and worked hard. She sold her work to the Jew, 
upon condition that he would remit the price agreed upon to her 
father and mother, wlio were old, and depended on her for 
support. 

Albert. —Was tlid* money punctually remittei^to her father 
and mother by the Jew ? 

Witness .—Not a farthing of it was remitted byiiim, as Sophia 
discovered since her return to Meissen. 

Albert. —Did you ever hoar this Jew say anything about 
Sophia Mansfcld’s returning to Saxony ? 

Witnm. —Yes; I once heard the Jew say that he hoped she 
never would leave Berlin, because she was of great use to him. 
He advised me to settle in Berlin. This passed about six weeks 
ago. About a week before the prize was decided by the kiAg, I 
met the Jew, and told him Sophia had good hopes of getting 
back to Saxony. He looked very much vexed, and said—“ She 
is not sure of that.” 

Alb ^.—Did you ever hear this Jew speak of Count Laniska 1 

BTfnes8.-TrYes, about two months ago; the first day I ever 
aaw Count Laniska, when ho came along with some foreign 
gentleman to the porcelain manufactory, I asked the Jew who 
he was. The Jew answered, ** Ho is the Count Laniska, a man 
that I hate, and on whom I will be revenged some time or 
other.” I asked why ho hated the count. The Jew replied— 
"Bdbause the Christian dog has made the corps of Jews hia 
laughing-stock. This day, when my son was going through hia 
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manual oxorcise before tbe king, Count Laniska was bolding bis 
sides with laughter. TU be revenged upon him some time or 
other." 

Albert ,—I have no occasion, sir, to trouble you with any 
further questions. 

The next witness who appeared was a druggist of Berlin. «He 
deposed, that on the 30th of April Solomon the Jew came to 
his shop, and asked for blue paints. That, after trying the 
colours very carefully upon the back of a letter, which he took 
out of his pocket, he bought a small quantity of a shade of blue, 
which the witness produced in court. 

Albert ordered that the paint should be handed to the gentle¬ 
men of the jury, that they might compare it toh the blue 
ground of the Prussian Vase. With this it was found, upon 
compiv»’ison, to match exactly. t 

Albert^ to the Druggist .—^Do you know what became of the 
paper upon which you say tne Jew tried your colours ? 

Witness. —Yes; here it is. I found it under the counter 
after the Jew went away; and I kept ft to return to him, as I 
saw there was an account on the other side bf the paper, which 
I imagined he might want. He never happened to call at my 
shop for some%i{no afterward, and I forgot that I had such a 
paper, till you, sir, called upon me about a week ago to make 
inquiry on this subject. You desired me to keep the paper 
carefully, and not to let anycme know that it was in my posses¬ 
sion till the day on which the trial of Count Laniska was to 
come on. 1 1 have complied with your request, and here is the 
paper. 

The paper was handed to the jury; one of the shades of blue 
exa^jtly matched that of the ground of the Prussian Vase. 
Albert now called upon the Jew to produce once more the 
handkerchief with which he had rubbed off the paint. The 
chain of evidence was now complete, for the blue on the hand¬ 
kerchief was precisely the same as the colours on the paper 
and on the vase. After thb jury had satisfied themselwes of 
this resemblance, Albert begged that they would r Jad what was 
written upon the paper. The first thing that struck their eyes> 
was the word tyrant frequently repeated, as if by some one who 
had been practising to write different hands. One of these 
words was an exact resemblance of the word tyrant on the 
Prussian Vase; and Albert pointed out a circumstance nahich 
had till now escaped attention, that the letter r in this word 
was made differentiy from all the /s in the rest of the inscrip* 
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iion. The writing of the Count Lariska had in evei^ other 
respect been successfully imitated. 

After Albert had shown these things to the jury, he hero 
closed the evidence in favour of the prisoner, observing that the 
length of time which the trial had lasted seemed to have some- 
wh|.t fatigued both the judge and jury; and knowing that it 
was nouf their usual hour for dinner, he prudently forbore to 
make a long speech upon the evidence which had been laid 
before them in favour of his friench; he left it to their own 
understandings to determine the balance of probabilities between 
the honour of Count Laniska and the ^honesty of Solomon the 
Jew. 

The judge,%in a manner which would have done honour even 
to the English bench, summed up the evidence on both sides, 
and gave a distinct and impressive charge to the jury, who, 
without leaving the court, gave a verdict in favour df the 
prisoner. Loud acclamations filled the hall. In the midst of 
these acclamations, the word “Silence!” was pronounced by 
that voice which never fajled to command instantaneous obedience 
in Prussia. All eyes turned upon the monarch. • 

“This court is now dissolved,” said his majesty. “My 
judgment confirms the verdict of the jury. CoyjKfr Laniska, I 
took your sword from you too hastily,—accept of mine in its 
stead.” And as he pronounced these words, Frederick ungirded 
his sword, and presented it to the young count. “ As for you, 
sir,” continued the king, addressing himself to Albert, “you 
want no sword for the defence of your friends. Your arms are 
superior to ours. Let me engage them in my service, •and, trust 
me, I shall not leave them long unemployed or unrewarded.” 

There was but one person present to whom this speech seemed 
to give po satisfaction. This person w?ia Solomon the Jew, ^ho 
stood apart, waiting in black silence to learn his own fate. He 
Wks sentenced, not to a year’s imprisonment in the castle of 
Spandau, but to sweep the streets of Potsdam (including the 
court ^n front of Count Laniska’s palace) for a twelvemonth. 

After having heard this sentence, which was universally 
approved, the spectators began to retire. 

The king dined—it is always important to know where great 
men dine—Frederick the Great dined this day at the Countess 
lisniska's, in company with her son, his friend Albert, and the 
Enghsh traveller. After dinner the king withdrew to attend 
pai^e; and it was observed that he wore the Count Laniska’s 
•wokL* 
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“ You will allow,” said the countess to the English traveller, 
“ that our king is a great man; for none but great men can bea]j 
to acknowledge that they have been mistaken 1 ” 

“ You will allow, madam,” replied the Englishman, “ that it 
was our English trial by jury which convinced the kilig of hi? 
mistake 1 ” 

“ And you applaud him for granting that trial ? ” said AlUfert. 

“ To a certain degree, I do,” said the Englislinian, from whom 
it was difficult to extort ,r)raise of a despotic king. “ To a cer¬ 
tain degree, I do; but you will observe that this trial by jury, 
which is a matter of favour to you Prussians, is a matter of riglit 
to us Englishmen. Much as I admire your king of Prussia, 1 
admire our English constitution more.” 
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C HARLES HOWARD was left ar? orphan when he was very 
yomig: his father Imd dissipated a large fortune, and lost 
his life in a duel, about some dept of kcmom\ which had 
been contracted at the gaming-table. Without fortune and 
without friends, this poor boy would probably have lived and 
died in wretchedness, but for the humanity of his good aunt, 
Mrs. Frances Howard. This lady possessed a considerable for¬ 
tune, which, in the opinion of some of her acquaintandb, was 
her highest merit; others rcspectdd her as the branch of an 
ancient family; some courted her acquaintance because she was 
visited by the best company in town; and many were ambitious 
of being introduced to her because they were sure of meeting at 
her house several of those distinguished literary charactora, who 
throw a radiance upon all who can contrive tq.^a^rWSthin the 
circle of their glories. Some few, some leiry few of Mrs. 
Howard’s acquaintance, admired her for her real worth, and 
merited the name of friends. 

She was a young and cheerful woman when she first under¬ 
took the education of her little nephew: she had the courage to 
resist the allurements of dissipation, or all that by hhr sex are 
usually thought allurements. She had the courage, at six-and- 
twenty, to apply herself seriously to the cultivation of her under¬ 
standing ; she educated herself, that she might bo able to fftlfill 
the important duty of educating a child. Hers was not the 
foolish fondness of a foolish aunt; she loved her nephew, and she 
wished to educate him so that her afiection might increase instead 
of diq^inishing as he grew up. By associating early pleasure with 
reading, littla Charles soon l^came fond of it: he was never forced 
to read books which he did not understand; his aunt used, when 
he was very young, to read aloud to him anything entertaining 
that she me4 with; and whenever she perceived by his eye that 
his attention was not fixed, she stopped. When he was ablo to 
read fluently to himself, she selected for him passages from books 
whi& she thought would excite his curiosity to know more: 
and she was nut in a hurry to cram him with knowledge^ 
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Imt rather anxious to prevent his growing appetite for literature, 
from being early satiated. She always encouraged him to 
to her freely about what he read, and to tell her when ho did 
not like any of the books which she gave him. She conversed 
with him with so much kindness and cheerfulness 3 she was so 
quick at perceiving his latent meaning, and she was |o ger.tle 
and patient when she reasoned with him, that he loved to talk 
to her better than to anybody else; nor could little Charles ever 
thoroughly enjoy any plea'&ure without her sympathy. 

The conversation of the sensible, well-informed people who 
visited Mrs. Howard, contributed to form her nephew’s taste. A 
child may learn as much from conversation as from books,—not 
so many historic facts, but as much instruction'. Greek and 
liatin were the grand difficulties. Mrs. Howard did not under- 
stand^Greek and Latin; nor did she, thoiigh a woman, set too 
high or too low a value upon the learned languages. She was 
convinced that a man might* be a great scholar, without being a 
man of sense; she was also persuaded that a man of sense 
might be a good scholar. She knew,< that whatever abilities 
her nephew might possess, he could not be upon a footing with 
other men in the world, without possessing that species of 
knowledge'^^Tirieh is universally expected from gentlemen, as an 
essential proof oi^their having received a liberal education; nor 
did she attempt to undervalue the pleasures of classical taste, 
merely because she was not^ qualified to enjoy them; she was 
convinced, by the testimony of men of candour ai?d judgment, 
that a classical tasto is a source of real enjoyment, and she 
wished her nephew’s literary pleasures to have as extensive a 
range as possible. 

^0 instruct her nephew in the learned languages, she engaged 
a good scholar and a man of sense; his name—for Or man is 
nothing without a name—was Russell. Little Charles did not 
at first like Latin; he used sometimes to come from his Latin 
lessons with a very dull, stupefied face, which gradually bright¬ 
ened into intelligence, after* he had talked for a few mmut^s 
with his aunt. Mrs. Howard, though pleased to perceive that 
he was fond of her, had not the weakness to sacrifice his peiv 
manent advantage to her transient gratification. One evening 
Charles came running upstairs to his aunt, who‘was at tea; 
several people happened to bo present. “ I have done with 
Mr. Russell, and my Latin, ma’am, thank goodness—^now may I 
have the elephant, and the camel, or the bear and her cubs, tl^t 
you marked for me last night!" 
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Tho company laughed at this speech of Charles; and a silly 
lady—^for even Mrs. Howard could not make all her acquaint¬ 
ance wise—a silly lady whispered to Charles, “ Tve a notion, if 
you’d teil the truth, now, that you like the hear and her cubs a 
great deal better than you do Latin and Mr. Russell.” 

I like the bear a great deal better than I do Latin, to be 
sure,” said the boy; “ but as for Mr. Russell—why, I think,” 
added he, encouraged by the lady’s gmiles, “ 1 think I like the 
bear bettor than Mr. Russell.” 

The lady laughed affectedly at this sally. 

“ I am sure,” continued Charles, fancying that every person 

£ resent was Relighted with his wit—“ I am sure, at any rate, I 
ke the learned pig fifty times better than Mr. Russell! ” 

The judicious lady burst into a second fit of laughter. Mrs. 
Howard looked very grave. Charles broke from the, laily’s 
caresses, and going up to his aunt, timidly looking up in her 
face, “Am I a fooH” 

“ You are but a child,” said Mrs. Howard; and turning away 
from him, she desired* the servant who waited at tea^ to let 
Mr. Russell know that she desired tho honour of his company. 
Mrs. Holloway, for bhat was tho silly lady’s name, afiptho words 
“honour of his company,” resumed her gravity^ but looked 
round to see what tho rest of the company thought. 

“ Give me leave, Mr. RusseU,” said Mrs. Howard, as soon as 
he came into the room, “ to intnoduce you to a gentleman for 
whose works I know you have a great esteem.” The gentle¬ 
man was a celebrated traveller just returned from abroad, whose 
conversation was as much admired as his writings. 

The conversation now took a literary turn. The traveller, 
being polite as well as entertaining, drew out Mr. Russell’s ]^ow- 
ledge a!hd abilities. Charles now looked up to his tutor with 
respect; children have sufficient penetration to discover tho 
opinions of others by their countenance and manner, and their 
sympathy is quickly influenced by the example of those around 
&enf. Mrs. Howard led 1!lie traveller to speak what he had 
seen in different countries—of natural history—of the beaver, 
and the moose-deer, and the humming-bird that is scarcely 
larger tha^ an humble-bee; and tho mocking-bird, that can < 
imitate tho notes of all other birds. Charles niched himself 
into a comer of the sofa upon which the gentlemen were sitting, 
an(k grew very attentive. He was rather surprised to perceive 
that his tutor was as much entertained with the conversation as 
he was himself. 
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“Pray, sir,” said Mrs. Howard to the traveller, “is it true 
that the humuimg-bird is a passionate little animal 1 Is ti|p 
story told by the author of the * Farmer’s Letters ’ true 1 ” 

“ What story 1 ” said Charles, eagerly. 

“ Of a humming-bird that flew into fury with a flower, and 
tore it to pieces, because it could not get the honey out of i|i, all 
at once.” ‘ 

*‘0, ma’am,” said little Charles, peeping over his tutor’s 
shoulder, ‘‘will you showtime that? Have you got the book, 
dear aunt 1 ” 

*‘lt is Mr. Bussell’s book,” said his aunt. 

“ Your book ! ” cried ?3harles; “ what, and do you know all 
about animals, and those sort of entertaining things, as well as 
Latin ? And can you tell mo, then, what I want very much to 
know, how they catch the humming-bird ? ” 

“ TXiey shoot it." 

“ Shoot it—^but what a lasgo hole they must make in its body 
and beautiful feathers ! 1 thought you said its whole body was 
no bigger than a bee—an humble-bee.” , 

“They make no hole in its body—they shoot it without 
ruffling even its feathers." ^ 

“ How,*h«Bj ’* cried Charles, fastening upon his tutor, whom 
he now regarded no longer as a mere man of Latin. 

“ They charge the gun with water,” said !Mr. Bussell, “ and 
the poor little humming-bird is stunned by the discharge.” 

The conversation next turfled upon the entertaining chapter 
on instinct in Dr. Darwin’s “Zoonomia.” Charles did not 
understand all that was said, for the gentlemen did not address 
themselves to him. Ho never listened to what he did not 
understand; but he was very quick at hearing whatever was 
within the limits of his comprehension. He heard of tl^e tailor* 
bird, that uses its long bill as a needle to sew the dead and the 
living leaf together, of which it makes its light nest, lined*with 
feathers and gossamer: of the fish called the old soldier, who 
looks out for the empty shelUof Bomo dead animal, and fi^ thia 
armour upon himself; of the Jamaica spider,'who^makes him¬ 
self a house under-ground, with a door and hinges, which door 
/ the spider and all the members of his family take care to shut 
after them, whenever they go in and out. 

Little Charles, as he sat eagerly attentive in his comer of the 
sofa, heard of the '’^trumpet of the common gnat, and of its 
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wonderful proboscis which serves at once for an awl, a saw and 
a pump. 

“Are there anymore such things,” exclaimed Charles^ “in 
these books ? ” 

“A great many,” said Mr. Bussell. 

if I’ll read them all,” cried Charles, starting up. “ May I ?— 
may not I, aunt % ” 

“ Ask Mr. Bussell,” replied his aunt; “ he, who is obliged to 
give you the pain of learning what i^ tiresome, should have the 
pleasure of rewarding you with entertaining books. Whenever he 
asks me for Dr. Darwin and St. Pierre, jou shall have them. Wo 
are both of one mind. We know that learning Latin is not the most 
amusing occifpation in the world; but still it must be learned.” 

“Why?” said Charles, modestly; “you don’t understand 
Lhtin, aunt, do you ? 

“No,” said Mrs. Howard; “but I am a woman, and it*is not 
thought necessary that a woman shbuld understand Latin; nor 
can I explain to you, at your age, why it is expected that a 
gentleman should: buUhere are several gentlemen present; ask 
them whether it be not necessary that a gentleman shouliPundcr- 
stand Latin and Greek.” 

Charles gathered all the opinions, and especial!/ tnat of the 
entertaining traveler. 

Mrs. Holloway, the silly lady, during that part of the con¬ 
versation from which she might have acquired some knowledge, 
had retired to the farther end of the room to a game at trictrac 
with an obsequious chaplain. Her game being finished, she 
came up to hear what the crowd round the sofa could*be talking 
about; and hearing Charles ask the opinions of the gentlemen 
about the necessity of learning Latin, she nod 
Mrs. Howard; and, by way of making up for 
to Chal'les, in the most authoritative tone,— 

“ Yes, I can assure you, Mr. Charles, I am quite of the gen¬ 
tlemen’s opinion, and so is everybody; and this is a point upon 
'A^hich 1 have some right to speak; for my Augustus, who is 
only a year and seven months older than you are, sir, is one of 
the best scholars of his age, I am told, in England; but then, to 
be sure, it was fiogged into him well at first at a public school, 
which I understand is the best way of making good scholars.” 

“And the best way of making boys love literature?” said 
MrSj Howard. 

“Certainly, certainly,” said Mrs. Holloway, who mistook 
Mis. Howard’s tone of inquiiy for a tone of assertion—a tone 


sagacious^ at 
former errors, said 
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more familiar to her—“certainly, ma’am, I knew you would 
come round to my notions at last. I’m sure my Augustus 
be fond of his Latin, for never in the vacations did 1 ever catch 
him with any English book in his hand.” 

“ Poor boy! ” said Charles, with unfeigned compassion. 

“And when, my dear Mrs. Howard,” continued Mrs. Hollo¬ 
way, laying her hand upon Mrs. Howard’s arm, with a yet 
untastcd pinch of snuff between her fingers, “when will you 
send Mr. Charles to school^ '* 

“Oh, aunt, don’t send me away from you! Oh, sir, Mr. 
Bussell, try me I I will do my very, very best, without having 
it flogged into me, to learh Latin: only try me.” 

“ Dear sir, I really beg your pardon,” said Mra.^,Holloway to 
Mr. Bussell: “ I absolutely only meant to support Mrs. Howard’s 
opinion for the sweet boy’s good; and I thought I saw you go 
out of<.the room—or somebody else went out—whilst I was at 
trictrac; but I’m convinced private tutor may do wonders at 
the same time; and if my Augustus prejudiced me in favour of 
public education, you’ll excuse a mother’s partiality; besides, 1 
make it a rule never to interfere in the education of my boys. 
Mr. Holloway is answerable for them; and if he prefer public 
schools tocL^ivate tutor, you must be sensible, sir, it would bo 
very wrong in me to set my poor judgment in opposition to Mr, 
Holloway’s opinion.” 

Mr. Bussell bowed; for when a lady claims a gentleman’s 
assent to a series of inconsistent propositions, what answer can 
he make but—a bow? Mrs. HoUoway’s carriage was now at 
the door; and, without troubling herself any farther about the 
comparative merits of public and private education, she departed. 

When Mrs. Howard was left alone with her nephew, she 
seized the moment, while his mind was yet warm, to make a 
lasting impression. Charles, instead of going to Buffon’s kccount 
of the elephant, which he was very impatient to read, sat down 
resolutely to his Latin lesson. Mrs. Howard looked over his 
shoulder; and when he saw her smile of approbation, he said,-— 
“ Then you won’t send me away from you ? ” 

“ Hot unless you oblige me to do so,” said his aunt: I love 
/to have you with me; and I will try for one year whether you 
^ have energy enough to learn what is disagreeable to you with¬ 
out-” 

“Without its being flogged into me,” said Charles: “you 
shall see.” 

This boy had a groat deal of energy and application. The 
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Latin lessons were learned very perfectly; and as lie did not 
spend above an hour a day at them, he was not disgusted with 
application: his general taste for literature, and his fund for 
knowledge, incpased rapidly from year to year; and the activity 
of his mind promised continual improvement. His attachment 
to Mrs. Howard increased as he grew up, for she never claimed 
any* gratttude from her pupil, or exacted from him any of 
those little observances which women sometimes consider as 
essential proofs of affection. She*knew that these minute 
attentions are particularly irksome to boys, and that they are by 
no means the natural expressions of their feelings. She had 
sufficient strength of mind to be secure In the possession of those 
qualities whi<|h merit esteem and love, and to believe that the 
child whom she had educated had a heart and understanding 
that must feel and appreciate her value. 

When Charles Houihrd was about thirteen, an event haj^ened 
which changed his prospects in life. Mrs. Howard’s large 
fortune was principally derived from an estate in the West 
Indies, which had been left to her by her grandfather. She 
did not particularly wish to be the proprietor of slave*; and 
from the time that she came to the management of her own 
affairs, she had been desirous to sell her Wcst-l3?d:.i property. 
Her agent represented to her that this could not be done 
without considerable loss. From year to year the business 
was delayed, till at length a gentlen^, who had a plantation 
adjoining hors, offered to purchase “her estate. She was neither 
one of thoSe ladies who, jealous of their free-will, would 
rather act for themselves ,—that is to say, follow their own 
whims in matters of business, than consult men who possess 
the requisite information,—nor was she so ignorant of business, 
or so indolent, as to be at the mercy of any designing agent or 
attorney! After consulting proper persons, and after exerting 
a just proportion of her own judgment, she concluded her 
bargain -with the West Indian. Her plantation was sold to 
hjm; and all her property was sloped for her on board the 
Lfivelif Pegay. Mr. Alderman Holloway, husband to the 
silly Mrs. liolloway, was one of the tnfStees appointed by 
her grandfather’s wilL The alderman, who was supposed to 
be very knowing in all worldly concerns, sanctioned the 
affair with his approbation. The lady was at this time rich; 
and Alderman Holloway applauded her humanity, in having 
stipulated for the liberty and provision-grounds of some old 
negroes upon hei plantation: he even suggested to his ton 
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Augustus that this would make a very pretty, proper subject 
for a copy of verses, to bo addressed to Mrs. Howard. SXhe 
verses were written in elegant Latin; and the young gentleman 
was proceeding with some difficulty in his English translation 
of them, when they were suppressed by parental authority. The 
alderman changed his opinion as to the propriety of the argument 
of his poem: the reasons which worked upon his m^ind were 
never distinctly expressed; they may, however, be deduced from 
the perusal of the followiilg letter:— 

To Mr*. France* Howari. 

“ Dbab Madam,—S orry am I to be under the disagreeable necessity of 
communicating to you thus abruptly the melancholy news of the loss of 
the Lively Peggy^ with your valuable consignment on boatd; viz., sundry 
puncheons of rum and hogsheads of sugar, in which commodities, as 
usual, your agent received the purchase-money of your late fine West- 
India ^tate. I must not, however reluctantly, omit to mention the casket 
of your grandmother’s jewels, which I now regret was sent by this oppor¬ 
tunity ; 'tis an additional loss—: ime thousands I apprehend. 

*'The captain of the vessel I have just seen, who was set on shore on 
the 15th ultimo, on the coast of Wales: his mate mutinied, and, in con¬ 
spiracy with the crew, have run away with the vessel. 

“1 ncive only to add that Mrs. Holloway and my daughter Angelina 
sincerely unite with me in compliments and condolence, and shml be 
happy if Lc^ be of any service in the settlement of your aflfairs. 

“Mrs. HdlToway desires me to say she would do herself the honour of 
waiting upon you to-morrow, but is setting out for Margate.—! am, dear 
madam, your most obedient and humble servant, 

“A. T. Holloway. 

** F.S.—^Your agent is much to blame for neglecting to insure.’* 

Mrs. Howard, as soon as she had perused this epistle, gave it 
to her nefhow, who was reading in the room with her when she 
received it. He showed more emotion on reading it than she 
had done. The coldness of the alderman’s letter seemed to 
strike the boy more than the loss of the fortune. “ And this is 
a friend I ” he exclaimed with indignation. 

“No, my love,” said Mrs. Howard, with a calm smEe, “I 
never thought Mr,. Holloway anything more than a common 
acquaintajlce; 1 hope—am sure^ I have chosen my friends 
better.^ 

Charles fixed an eager inquiring eye upon his aunt^, which 
deemed to say, “Did you mean to call me one of your friends 
and then he grew very thoughtful. 

“ My dear Charles," said his aunt, after nearly a quarter of 
an hour’s silence, “ may I know what you have been thinking 
of all this time ? ” 

“ Thinking of, ma’am?" said Charles, starting from his reverie; 
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•* of a great many things; of edl you have done for me; of—of 
what I could do,—I don't mean now, for I know I’m a child, 
and can do nothing—1 don’t mean nothing. 1 shall soon be a 
man, and then 1 can be a physician, or a lawyer, or something. 
Mr. Russell told mo the other day, that if I applied myself, I 
might bo whatever I pleased. What Vould you wish me to be, 
ma’am 1 because that’s what I will be, if I can.” 

“ Then I wish you to be what you are.” 

“ O, madam,” said Charles, with a Ibok of great mortification, 
“but that’s nothing. Won’t you make me of some use to you? 
Rut I beg your pardon, I know you can’t think about me just 
now. Good night,” said he, and hurried out of the room. 

The news erf the loss of the lAvely Peggy^ with all the par¬ 
ticulars mentioned in Alderman Holloway’s letter, appeared 
in the next day’s newspapers, and in the succeeding naper 
appeared an advertisement of Mrs. Howard’s house in Portman 
Square, of her plate, china, furniture^ books, &c. She had never 
in affluence disdained economy; she had no debts,—^not a single 
tradesman was a sufiferc^y by her loss. She had always lived 
within her annual ircomo, and though her generous dispd&ition 
had prevented her from hoarding money, she had a small sum 
in the funds, which she had prudently reserved for any unfore¬ 
seen exigence. She had also a few diamonds which had been 
her mother’s, whicF. Mr. Carat, the jeweller, who had new-set 
them, was very willing to purchase. He waited upon Mrs. 
Howard in Portman Square, to complete the bargain. 

The want of sensibility which Charles showed when his 
aunt was parting with her jewels to Mr. Carat, would have 
infallibly ruined him in the opinion of most ladies. He 
took the trinkets up one by one without ceremony, and 
examined them, asking his aunt and the jeweller qucstiSiis 
about the use and value of diamonds, about the working of the 
mines of Golconda, about the shining of diamonds in the dark, 
observed by the children of Cogi Hassan the ropemaker, in the 
Ai^bian Tales; about the exporimezWi of Prancis the First upon 
mdting of diiimonds and rubies. Mr. Carat was a Jew, and, 
though extremely cunning, profoundly ignorant. 

“ Hat king wash very grand fool, beg his majesty’s pardon,” 
said the Je'u% with a shrewd smiley “but kings know better 
nowadays—Heaven blesh dere majesties! ” 

Charles had a great mind to vindicate the philosophic fame of 
Francts the First, but a new idea suddenly started in his head. 
“ My dearest aunt,” cried he, stopping her hand as she was giving 
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her diamond earrings to Mr. Carat,—** stay, my dearest aunt, one 
instant, till I have seen whether this is a good day for selliiu 
diamonds.” 

“ Oh, my dear young gentleman, no day in the Jewish calen¬ 
dar more proper for de purchase,” said the Jew. 

“For the purchase, yes,” said Charles; “but for the sale?” 

“ My love,” said his aunt, “ surely you are not so foolish Vis to 
think there are lucky and unlucky days 1 ” 

“ Ko, I don’t mean anything about lucky and unlucky days,” 
said Charles, running up to consult the barometer; “ but what 
I mean is not foolish indeed: in some book I’ve read that dealers 
in diamonds buy them firhen the air is light, and sell them when 
it is heavy, if they can, because their scales are sc^nico that they 
vary with the change in the atmosphere. Perhaps I may not 
remember exactly the words, but that’s the sense, I know; I’ll 
look*^or the words, I know whereabouts to find them.” Ho 
jumped upon a chair to get«down the book. 

“ But, Master Charles,” said the Jew, with a show of defer¬ 
ence, “ I will not pretend to make a bargain with you j I see you 
know^a great deal more than I of dese'traffics.” 

To this fiattery Charles made no reply, but continued looking 
for the passage he wanted in his book. • 

Whilst he was turning over the leaves, a gentleman, a friend 
of Mrs. Howard, who had promised her to meet Mr. Carat, came 
in. He was the gentleman formerly mentioned by the name of 
“ The Traveller,” he was a good judge of diamonds, and, what 
is better, he was a good judge of the human heart and under¬ 
standing* He was much pleased with Charles’s ready recollec¬ 
tion of the little knowledge he possessed, with his eagerness to 
make that knowledge of use to his aunt, and more with his per¬ 
fect simplicity and integrily; for Charles, after a moment's 
thought, turned to the Jew, and said,— ' 

“ But the day that is good for my aunt must be bad fpr you. 
The buyers and sellers should each have fair play. Mr. Carat, 
your weights should be diamonds, and thou the changes in the 
weight of the air would not signify one way or the other.*'** 

Mr. Carat smiled at this speech, but suppressing his contempt 
for the young gentleman, only observed, that “he should most 
certainly follow Mr. Charles’s advice, whenever jie wash rich 
enough to have diamonds for weights.” 

The traveller drew from his pocket a small book, took a pen. 


* This observation ^ras literally made by a boy ten years old. 
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and wrote in the title-page of it, “ For me who will malce a good 
use of it” —and, with Mrs. Howard’s permission, he gave the 
hook to her nephew. 

“ I do not believe,” said the gentleman, “ that there is at pre¬ 
sent another copy in England; I have just got this from France 
by a private hand.” 

The sale of his aunt’s books appeared to Charles a much more 
serious affair than the parting with her diamonds. Ho under¬ 
stood something of the value of book% and he took a sorrowful 
leave of many which he had read, and of many more which ho 
had intended to read. Mrs. Howard selected a few for her own. 
use, and she allowed her nephew to setect as many for himself 
as she had do\^e. He observed that there was a beautiful edition 
of Shakspeare, which ho knew his aunt liked particularly, but 
which she did not keep, reserving instead of it Smith’s “Wealth 
of ISTations,” which weuld in a few years, she said, be very use¬ 
ful to him. He immediately offered his favourite “ Etudes de 
la Nature,” to redeem the Shakspeare ; but Mrs. Howard would 
not accept of it, because she justly observed that she could read 
Shakspeare almost as well without its being in such a beautiful 
binding. Her readiness to part with all tho luxuries to which 
she had been for man^ years accustomed, and the freedom and 
openness with which she spoke of all her affairs to her nephew, 
made a great improesion upon his mind. 

Those are mistaken who think that young peoplo cannot be 
interested in tlicse sort of things; if no mystery be made of the 
technical parks of business, young people easily learn them, and 
they early take an interest in the affairs of their parente, instead 
of learning to separate their own views from those of their friends. 
Charles, young as ho was, at this time was employed by his 
aunt frequently to copy, and sometimes to write letters of bjisi- 
ness for her. He drew out a careful inventory of all the furni¬ 
ture before it was disposed of: he took lists of all the books 
and papers; and at this work, however tiresome, he was inde¬ 
fatigable, because he was encouraged by tho hope of being 
usefulf Tho ambition to bb useful had been early excited in 
his mind. 

When Mrs. Howard had settled her affairs, she took a smal!l 
neat house jicor Westminster School,* for the purpose of a 
boarding-houso for some of the Westminster boys. This plan 
die preferred, because it secured an independent means of 


* See the account of Mrs. G. Porten, in Gibbon's Life. 
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support, and at the same time enabled her in some measure to 
assist in her nephew’s education, and to enjoy his compai^ 
She was no longer able to afford a sufficient salary to a well- 
informed private tutor; therefore she determined to send Charles 
to Westminster School; and as he would board with her, she 
hoped to unite by this scheme, as much as possible, the advan¬ 
tages of a private and of a public education. Mf. Russell 
desired still to have the care of Mrs. Howard’s nephew; he 
determined to offer himself as a tutor at Westminster School; 
and as his requirements were well known to the literary world, 
he was received with eagerness. 

“ My dear boy,” said ^rs. Howard to her nephew, when he 
first went to Westminster School, “I shall not tremble you with 
a long chapter of advice; do you remember that answer of the 
oracle, which seemed to strike you so much the other day, when 
you Were reading the life of Cicero ? ” * 

“ Yes,” said Charles, “ Ifrocollcct it—I shall never forget it. 
Wlien Cicero asked how ho should arrive at the height of glory, 
the oracle answered, ^ By making his own genius, and not the 
opinicBi of the people, the guide of his life.* ” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Howard, smiling, “ if I were your oracle, 
and yod’ were to put the same question to me, I think I should 
make you nearly the same answer; except that I should change 
the word genius into good sense; and instead of the people^ I 
should say the worldt which in general, I think, means all the 
silly people of one’s acquaintance. Farewell, now go the West¬ 
minster world.” * 

Wcstrtinstcr was quite a new world to young Howard. The 
bustle and noise at first astonished his senses, and almost con¬ 
founded his understanding; but he soon grew accustomed to the 
din, and familiarized to the sight of numbers. At first, ho 
thought himself much inferior to all his companions* because 
practice had given them the power of doing many things with 
ease which to him appeared difficult, merely because he had not 
been used do them. In ay their games and plays, either of 
addre'^d or force, lie found himself foiled. In readiness of 
repartee, and a certain ease and volubility of conversation, he 
perceived his deficiency; and though he frequently was conscious 
that his ideas were more just and his argument" better tlian 
those of his companions, yet he could not at first bring out his 
ideas to advantage, or manage his arguments so as to stand his 
ground against the mixed raillery and sophistry of his sthool- 
fiellows. He had not yet the tone of his new society, and he 
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was as much at a loss as a traveller in a foreign country, before 
he understands the language of the people who are vociferating 
rouild about him. As fast, however, as ho learned to translate 
the language of his companions into his own, he discovered that 
there was not so much meaning in their expressions as ho had 
bce» incited to imagine, whilst they had remained unintelligible; 
but he was good-humoured and good-natured, so tliat upon the 
whole, he was much liked; and even his inferiority in many 
little trials of skill was perhaps in his favour. Ho laughed with 
those that laughed at him, let them taiumph in his awkwardness, 
but still persisted in new trials, till at last, to the great surprise 
of the spectators, ho succeeded. He learned by perseverance 
the mysteries*of trap-ball and marbles. 

The art of boxing cost him more than all tlie rest; but as he 
was neither deficient courage of mind nor activity of bo<Jy, he 
did not despair of acquiring the imcessary skill in this noble 
science; necessary, we say, for Chanes had not been a week at 
Westminster before he was made sensible of the necessity of 
practising this art in his o^vn defence. He had yet a stronger 
motive; he found it necessary for the defence of one who looked 
up to him for protection. 

There was at this time at Westminster a little boy of tho 
name of Oliver, Creole, lively, intelligent, open-hearted, anil 
affectionate in the extreme, but rather passionate in his temper, 
and averse to application. His litenranj education had been 
strangely neglected before he came to school, so that his ignor¬ 
ance of the common rudiments of spelling, reading,grammar, 
and arithmetic, made him the laughing-stock at Westminster 
School. The poor boy felt inexpressible shame and anguish; 
his cheek burned with blushes, when every day in tho pqj^lic 
class he .was ridiculed and disgraced; but his dark complexion, 
perhaps, prevented those blushes from being noticed by his 
companions, otherwise they certainly would have suppressed, 
or would have endeavoured to repress some of their insulting 
peals laughter. He suffered no bomplaint or tear to escape 
him in public; but his book was sometimes blistered with tlie 
tears that fell when nobody saw them; what was worse than all 
the rest, he found insurmountable difficulties at every step in ■ 
his grammaif He was unwilling to apply to any of his more 
learned companions for explanations or assistance j he began to 
sink .into despair of his own abilities, and to imagine that he 
must for ever remain, what indeed, he every day was called, a 
dunce. He was usually flogged three times a week. Day after 
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day brought him no relief, either to hia bodily or mental 
feriugs; at length his honest pride yielded, and he applied to 
one of the elder scholars for help. The boy to whom he applied 
was Augustus Holloway, Alderman Holloway’s son, who was 
acknowledged to bo one of the best Latin scholars at West¬ 
minster, He readily helped Oliver in his exercises, but ho 
made him pay most severely for this assistance, by the most 
tyrannical usage; and in,.all his tyranny he thought himself 
fully justifiable, because little Oliver, beside his other mis¬ 
fortunes, had the misfortune to be a fag. 

There may be—though many schoolboys will, perhaps, think 
it scarcely possible—there may be, in the cojnpass of the 
civilized world, some persons so barbarously ignorant as not to 
know what is meant by the term fag: to these it may be neces¬ 
sary to explain, that at some English schools it is the custom 
that all little boys when th^y first go to school, should be under 
the dominion of the elder boys. These little boys are called 
fags, and are forced to wait upon and obey their inaster-coni- 
panioijs. Their duties vary in different' schools. I have heard 
of its being customary, in some places, to make use of a fag 
regularly in the depth of winter, instead of a warming pan, and 
to send the shivering urchin through ten or twenty beds suc¬ 
cessively, to take off the chill of cold fffr their luxurious 
master’s. They are expected in most schools to run of aU the 
elder boys’ errands, to be ready at their call, and to do all their 
high behests. They must never complain of being tired, or 
their con^ilaints will, at least, never be regarded, because, as 
the etymology of the word implies, it is their business to be 
tired. The substantive fag is not to be found in Dr. Johnson’s 
Dictionary, but the verb to fag is there a verb active, from 
fatigOy Latin, and is there explained to mean “to grow weary, 
to faint with weariness.” This is all the satisfaction we can, 
after the most diligent research, afford the curious and learned 
reader upon the subject of /aos in general. 

In particular, Mr. Augustus HoUbway took great delight in 
teasing his fag, little Oliver. One day it happened that- young 
Howard and Holloway were playing at ninepins together, and 
"little Oliver was within a few yards of them, sittmg under a 
tree, with a book upon his knee, anxiously trying to make out 
his lesson. Holloway, whenever the ninepins were thrown 
down, called to Oliver, and made him come from his book^^and 
set them up again; this he did repeatedly, in spite of Howard’s 
lemonstrances, who always offered to set up the ninepins, and 
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trlio aaid it teased the poor little fellow to call him ever^ 
minute from what he was about. 

** Yes,” said Holloway, “ I know It teases him—that I see 
plain enough by his running so fast back to his /orm, like a 
hare ; there he is, squatting again; halloo ! halloo ! come, start 
agafti here,” cried Holloway, “you haven’t done yet: bring me 
the bowl—halloo ! ” 

Howard did not at aU enjoy the diversion of hunting the 
poor boy about in this manner, and he said, with some indig¬ 
nation, “ How is it possible, Holloway, that the boy can get his 
lesson if you interrupt him every instant ? ” 

“ Pooh, wljat signifies his foolish lesson ? ” 

“ It signifies a great deal to him,” replied Howard; “ you 
know what he suffered this morning because he had not it.” 

“Suffered! why, what did he suffer?’’said Holloway, upon 
whoso memory the suffering of pthers mado no very deep 
impression. “ Oh, ay, true, you mean he was flogged; more 
shame for him!—why did he not mind and get his lesson 
better ? ” • ^ 

“ I had not time to understand it rightly,” said Olivei, with 
a deep sigh, “ and* I don’t think I shall have time to-day, 
either.” 

“ More shame Jor you,” repeated Holloway; “ I’ll lay any 
bet on earth I get all you have to got in three minutes.” 

“ Ah, you, to be sure,” said Oliver, in a tone of great humili¬ 
ation ; “ but then, you know, what a difference there is between 
you and me.” , 

Holloway misunderstood him, and thinking he meant to 
allude to the difference in their age instead of the difference of 
their abilities, answered, sharply,— ^ 

“ When I was your age, do you thin^: I was such a dunce as 
you are, pray ? ” 

“Ho, that I’m sure you never were,” said Oliver; “but 
perhaps you had some good father or motjier, or somebody who 
taugift you a little before ybu camb to school.” 

“I don’t femember anything about that,” replied Holloway ; 
“ I don’t know who was so good as to teach me, but I know I 
was so goo^ as to learn fast enough, which is a goodness, I’ve 
notion, some folks will never have to boast of. So trot and 
fetch the bowl for me ? do ye hear, and set up the ninepins. 
You’ve sense enough to do that, have not you ? and as for your 
lesson. I’ll drive that into your head by-and-by, if I can,” added 
rapping his knuckles upon the little boy's head. 
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** As to xny lesson,” said the boy, putting aside his head f|Dm 
the insulting knuckles, “ 1 had rather try and make it out oy 
myself, if I can.” 

“If you can!” repeated Holloway, sneering; “but we all 
know you can’t.” 

“Why can’t he, Mr. Hollowayt” exclaimed Howard, yith 
a raised voice, for he was no longer master of his indignation. 

“Why can’t he?” repeated HoUoway, looking round upon 
Howard with a mixture of surprise and insolence; “you must 
answer that question yourself, Mr. Howard; I say he can’t.” 

“ And I say he can, and he shall,” replied Howard; “ and he 
shall have time to leard; he’s willing, and. I’ll answer for it, 
able to learn; and he shall not be called a dunce ;''and he shall 
have time; and ho shall have justice.” 

“ Shall I shall! shall! ” retorted Holloway, vociferating with 
a passion of a different sort from Howard’s; “pray, sir, who 
allowed you to say shall to ine, and how dare you talk in this 
here style to mo, about justice? and what business have you, I 
should be glad to know, to interfere between me and my fag ? 
What c ight have you to him, or his time either ? And if I choose 
to call him a dunce forty times a day, what^then ? ho is a dunce, 
and he Will be a dunce to the end of his days, 1 say ;* and who 
is there thinks proper to contradict me ? ” 

“I,” said Howard, firmly, “and I’ll do more than contradict 
you; I’ll prove that you are mistaken. Oliver, bring your book 
to me.” 

“ Oliver, stir at your peril,” cried Holloway, clinching his fist 
with a menacing gesture; “ nobody shall give any help to my 
fag but myself, sir,” added he to Howard. 

“ I am not going to help him, I am only going to prove to him 
that'^ho may do it without your help,” said Howard. 

The little boy sprang forward at these words for his book, but 
his tormentor caught hold of him, and pulling hiTn back, said,—— 
“He’s my fag! do you recollect that, sir?—he’s my fag.” 

“Fag or no fag,” cried Howard, ‘‘you shall not make aalave 
of him.” 

“I will—I shall—I will,” cried Holloway, worked up'to the 
height of tyrannical fury; “I will make a slave of him, if 1 
'choose it—a negro-slave, if I please! ” 

At the sound of negro-slave, the little Creole burst into tears; 
Howard sprang forward to free him from his tyrant’s grasp; 
Holloway struck Howard a furious blow, which made him stagger 
backward 
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“Ay,” said Holloway, “learn to stand your ground, and fight, 
before you meddle with me, 1 advise you.” 

Holloway was an experienced pugilist, and he knew that 
Howard was not; hut before his defiance had escaped his lips, 
he fclhhis blow returned, and a battle ensued. Howard fought 
with all his soul; but the body has something to do as well as 
the soul in the art of boxing, and his body was not yet a match 
for his adversary’s. After receiving more blows than Holloway 
perhaps could have borne, Howard was brought to the ground. 

“Beg my pardon, and promise never to interfere between 
me and my fag any more,” said Hollgway, standing over him 
triumphant; “ask my pardon.” 

“ Never,” Said the fallen hero; “ I’ll fight you again in the 
same cause, whenever you please; I can’t have a better cause;” 
and he struggled to r^e. , 

Several boys had by this time gathered round the combatants, 
and many admired the fortitude and spirit of the vanquished, 
though it is extremely diificult to boys, if not to men, to sym¬ 
pathise with the beatem Everybody called out that Howard 
had had enough fo^' that night; and though he was willing to 
have renewed the battle, his adversary was withheH hy the 
omnipotence of public opinion. As to the cause of the combat, 
some few inquired into its merits, but many more were content 
with seeing the Say, and with hearing vaguely that it began 
about Mr. Howard’s having interj^red with Mr. Holloway’s fag 
in an impertinent manner. 

Howard’s face was so much disfigured, and his clothes 
were so much stained with blood, that he did noli wish to 
present himself in such a deplorable state before his aunt; 
besides, no man likes to be seen, especially by a woman, imme¬ 
diately ^ter he has been beaten; therefore he went directly to 
bed as soon he got home, but desired that one of his companions 
who boarded at Mrs. Howard’s, would, if his aunt inquired for 
him at supper, tell her “ that he had been beaten in a boxing- 
matcl^ but hoped to be mor» experts after another lesson or two.” 
This lady didfnot show her tenderness to her nephew by wailing 
over hi| disaster; on the contrary, she was pleased to hear that 
ho had fought in so good a cause. ^ 

The next%norning, as soon as Howard went to school, he saw 
little Oliver watching eagerly for him. 

“Mr. Howard—Charles,” said he, catching hold of him, 
“I’ve one word to say. Let him call me dunce, or slave, or 
negro, or what he will, don’t you mind any more about me; I 
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can’t bear to see it,” said the affectionate childj “I’d rathef 
have the blows myself, only I know I could not bear tHem as 
you did.” 

Oliver ^umed aside his head; and Howard, in a playful voice, 
said, “ Why, my little Oliver, I did not think you were* such a 
coward: you must not make a coward of me.” • * 

No sooner did the boys go out to play in the evening, than 
Howard called to Oliver, in Holloway’s hearing, and said,—“ If 
you want any assistance from me, remember I’m ready.” 

“ You may bo ready but you are not able,” cried Holloway, 

“ to give him any assistance; therefore you’d better be quiet; 
remember last night.” i 

“ I do remember it perfectly,” said Howard, calmly. 

“And do you want any more? Come, then, I’ll tell you 
■whatf I’ll box Avith you every day, if you please; and when you 
have conquered me, you shall have my fag aU to yourself, if you 
please; hut till then you shall have nothing to do with him.” 

“I take you at your word,” said Howard; and a second 
battlorbegan. As we do not delight in' fields of battle, or hope 
to excel, like Homer, in describing variety of wounds, we shall 
content* ourselves with relating, that after five pitched battles, 
in which Oliver’s champion received bruises of all shapes and 
sizes, and of every shade of black, blue, green and yellow, his 
unconquered spirit still maintained the justice of his cause; and, 
with as firm a voice as at fir^c, he challenged his constantly vic¬ 
torious antagonist to a sixth combat. * 

“I thought you had learned by this time,” said the successful 
pugilist, “ that Augustus Holloway is not to be conquered by 
one of woman hred” To this taunt Howard made no reply; 
butewhethcr it urged him to superior exertion, or whether the 
dear-bought experience of the five preceding days haU taught 
him all the caution that experience only can teach, we «annot 
determine; but to the surprise of all the spectators, and to the 
lively joy of Oliver, the redpubted Holloway was brought^ after 
an obstinate struggle, fairly to the‘ground. Eve^body lympa- 
thised with the generous victor, who immediately assisted his 
fallen adversary to rise, and offered his hand in token of recon- 
■"’’ciliation. Augustus Holloway, stunned by his fqll, and more 
by his defeat, retreated from the field of battle as fast as the 
crowd would let him, who stopped him continually with their 
impertinent astonishment and curiosity; for though the boasted 
unconquerable hero had pretty evidently received a black eye, 
not one person would' believe it, without looking close in his 
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face j and many would not trust the information of their own 
senses, but pressed to hear, the news confirmed by the reluctant 
lips of the unfortunate Augustus. In the mean time, little 
Oliver, a fag no longer, exulting in his liberty, clapped his joy¬ 
ful hands, sang, and capered round his deliverer. “And now,” 
saidt he, fixing his grateful, affectionate eyes upon Howard, “you 
will suffer no more for me; and, if you’ll let me. I’ll be your fag. 
Do, will you?—pray let me! I’ll rjin of your errands before 
you can say one, two, three and away; only whistle for me,” 
said he, whistling, “and I’ll hear you, wherever I am. If you 
only hold up your finger when you want me, I’m sure I shall see 
it; and I’ll .always set up your ninepins, and fly for your ball, 
let me be doing what I will. May I be your fag?" 

“Be my fnend” said Howard, taking Oliver in his arms, 
with emotion which prevented him from articulating any 
other words. The word friend yent to the little Creole’s 
heart, and lie clung to Howard in silence. To complete his 
happiness, little Oliver this day obtained permission to hoard 
at Mrs. Howard’s, so ttiat he was now constantly to he with 
his protector. Howard’s friendship was not merely the 
sudden enthusiasm• of a moment: it was the stesirfiy, per¬ 
severing choice of a manly mind, not the caprice of a scliool- 
boy. Kegularly ftvery evening Oliver brought his books to 
his friend, who never was too busy to attend to him. Oliver 
was delighted to find that he understood Howard’s manner of 
explaining himself; his own opinion of himself rose with the 
opinion which he saw his instnict(Mr had of his abilities: he 
w.is convinced that he was not doomed to be a dunce for life; 
his ambition was rekindled; his industry was encouraged by 
hope, and rewarded with success. He no longer e.xpected 
daily p^inishment, and that worst of all punishments, dis¬ 
grace.^ His heart was light, his spirits rose, his countenance 
brightened with intelligence, and resumed its natural vivacity; 
to his masters and his companions he appeared a new creature. 

• “ What has inspired you*? ’’ said* one of his masters to him 
one da,^ surjflised at the rapid development of his understand¬ 
ing—“what has inspired you?*’ 

“ My good genius,” said the little boy, pointing to Howard. ^ 
Howard Sad some merit in giving up a good deal of his time 
to Oliver, because he knew the value of time, and he had not 
quite as much as he wished for himself. The day was always 
too short for him; every moment was employed: his active mind 
vent from one thing to another, as if it did not know the possi* 
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bility of idleness, and as if he had no idea of any recreation but 
in a change of employment. Not that he was always goring 
over books; but his mind was active, let him be about 'vvnat he 
would; and as his exertions were always voluntary, there was 
not that opposition in his mind between the ideas of pl/iy and 
work which exists so strongly in the minds of those schoolboys 
who are driven to their tasks by fear, and who escape from them 
to that delicious exercise of their free will which they call play. 

" Constraint, that sweetens liberty,” 

often gives a false value to its charms, or rather a false idea of 
its nature. Idleness, enhui, noise, mischief, riot, and a name¬ 
less train of mistaken notions of pleasure, are ofteli classed in a 
young man’s mind under the general head of Uherty. 

Mr. Augustus Holloway, who was necessarily recalled to our 
recoltection when we wanted to personify an ill-educated young 
man, was, in the strictest senSe of the word, a schoolboy—a clever 
schoolboy—a good scholar—a good historian; ho wrote a good 
hand—read with fluency—declaimed ai^ a public exliibition of 
Westnfinster orators with no bad grace and.emphasis, and had 
always extempore words, if not extemport^ sense, at command. 
But stilT he was but a schoolboy. His fatlier thought him a 
man, and more than a man. Alderman Holloway prophesied to 
his friends that his son Augustus would bS one of the first 
orators in England. He was in a hurry to have him ready to 
enter the college, and had a bdrough secure for him at the proper 
age. The proper age he regretted that Parliament had fixed to 
twenty-onfe ^ for the alderman was impatient to introduce his 
young statesman to the House, especially as he saw honours, 
perhaps a title, in the distant perspective of his son’s advance- 
meirl. ^ 

Whilst this vision occupied the father’s imagination, a vision 
of another sort played upon the juvenile fancy of his sSbn—a 
vision of a gig: for though Augustus was but a schoolboy, he 
had very manly ideas, if thos§ ideas manly which most young 
men have. Lord Rawson, the son of the Earl of Mjarryborbugh, 
had lately appeared to Augustus in a gig. The youif^ Lord 
Kawson had lately been a schoolboy at Westminster, like Augus- 
*^U8: he was now master of himself and three horset, at college. 
Alderman Holloway had lent the Earl of Marryborough certain 
moneys, the interest of which the earl scrupulously paid in civi¬ 
lity. The alderman valued himself upon being a shrewd man: 
he looked to one of the earl’s boroughs as a security for his 
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principal, and, from long-sighted political motives, encouraged an 
intimacy between the young nobleman and his son. It was one 
of those useful friendships, one of those fortunate connections, 
which some parents consider as the peculiar advantage of a public 
school^ Lord Kawson’s example already powerfully operated 
upqp his young friend’s mind; and this intimacy was most likely 
to have a decisive influence upon the future destiny of Augustus. 
Augustus was the son of an alderman—Lord Rawson was two 
years older than Holloway—had left School—had been at college 
—had driven both a curricle and a gig—was a man—and had 
seen tJw world. How many things to excite the ambition of a 
schoolboy! Augustus was impatient fbr the moment when ho 
might “ be wiiat he admired.” The drudgery of Westminster, 
the confinement, the ignominious appellation of a hoy, were all 
insupportable to this young man. He had obtained from his 
father a promise that* he .should leave school in a few mdnths; 
hut these months appeared to him Sd. age. It was rather a mis- 
fortime to Holloway that he was so far advanced in his Latin 
and Greek studies, for be had the less to do at school: his school 
business quickly despatched, his time hung upon his haffds; he 
never thought of literature as an amusement for his leisure 
hours; he had no idea of improving himself farther in general 
science and knowledge. He was told that his education was 
nearly at an end ;* ho believed it was quite finished, and he was 
glad of it, and glad it was so well over. In the idle time that 
hung upon his hands, during his intermediate state at West¬ 
minster, he Tieartily regretted that he could not commence his 
manly career by learning to drive —to drive a gig. Lord 
Kawson had carried him down to the country, the last 
summer vacation, in his gig. The reins had toughened his 
fingers, the whip had been committed to his hand, aiM he 
longed for a repetition of these pleasures. From the windows 
of thb house in Westminster where ho boarded, Holloway, at 
every idle moment, lolled to enjoy a view of every carriage and 
e^ry coachman that pa.^ed. » 

Supbie, Mr. Holloway’s tutor, used, at these leisure 
momeifts, to employ himself with practising upon the German 
flute, and was not sorry to be relieved from his pupil’s oonvei*^ 
sation. Sometimes it was provoking to the amateur in music 
to be interrupted by the exclamations of his pupil; but he kept 
his eyes steadily upon his music-book, and contented himself 
with recommencing a difficult passage, when Mr. Holloway’s 
laptures about horses, and coachmanship, and driving well in 
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band, offended his musical ear. Mr. Supine was, both from 
nature and fashion, indolent; the trouble of reprovii^ or of 
guiding his pupil was too much for him; besides, he was sensible 
that the task of watching, contradicting, and thwarting a young 
gentleman at Mr. Holloway's time of life, would have been pro¬ 
ductive of the most disagreeable scenes of altercation, and could 
possibly have no effect upon the gentleman’s character, which, 
he presumed, was perfectly well formed at this time. Mr. and 
Mrs. Holloway were well satisfied with his improvements. 
Mr. Supine was on the best terms imaginable with the whole 
family, and thought it his business to keep himself well with 
his pupil, especially as lie had some secret hope that tlirough 
Mr. Holloway’s interest with Lord Kawson, and through Lord 
Rawson’s interest with a young nobleman who was just going 
abroad, he might be invited as a travelling companion in a tour 
upon..,the continent. His taste for music and painting had 
almost raised him into the rank of a connoisseur—an amateur 
he modestly professed himself; and he was frequently stretched, 
in elegant ease, upon a sofa, already, in reverie, in Italy, whilst 
his pupjd was conversing out of the window, in no very elegant 
dialect, with the driver of a stage-coach in the neighbourhood. 
Young Holloway was almost as familiar with this coachman as 
with his father’s groom, who, during his visits at home, supplied 
the place of Mr. Supine, in advancing his education. The stage- 
coachman so effectually wi'ought upon the ambition of Augustus, 
that his desire to learn to dHve became uncontrollable. The 
coachman, partly by entreaties, and partly by the mute eloquence 
of a crown, was prevailed upon to promise, that if Holloway 
could manage it without his tutor’s knowledge, he should ascend 
to the honours of the box, and at least have the satisfaction of 
8 eei 7 {o some good drivirig. 

Mr. Supine was soon invited to a private concert, at which 
Mrs. Holloway was expected, and at which her daughterj.Miss 
Angelina HoUoway, was engaged to perform. Mr. Supine’s 
judicious applause of this young lady’s execution was one of his 
greatest recommendations to*'her whole family,—at least 13 the 
female part of it; he could not, therefore, decline^&n invitation 
to this concert. Holloway complained of a sore throat, and 
“desired to be excused from accompanying his tutor, adding, with 
his usual politeness, that “ music was the greatest bore in nature, 
and especially Angelina’s music.” For the night of the concert 
Holloway had arranged his plan with the stagc-coachman. Mr. 
Supine dressed, and then practised upon the German flute till 
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towards nine o’clock in the evening. Holloway heard the stage¬ 
coach rattling through the street, whilst his tutor was yet in the 
middle of a long concerto; the coachman was to stop at a puhlic- 
. house about ten doors off, to take up parcels and passengers, and 
there he was to wait for Holloway; but he had given him notice 
that he* could not wait many minutes. 

“^ou may practise the rest, without book, in the chair, as 

you are going to-Street, quite at your case, Mr. Supine,” 

said Holloway to his tutor. • 

Faith, so I can, and I’ll adopt your idea, for it’s quite a 
novel thing, and may take, if the fellows will only carry one 
steady. Good night. I’ll mention your sore throat prcyperhj to 
Mrs. Hollowt^.” 

No sooner were the tutor and his German dute safely raised 
upon the chairmen’s shoulders, than his pupil recovered from 
his sore throat, ran idown to the place where the stag% was 
waiting, seized the stage-coachman’s ^own-stretched hand, sprang 
up, and seated himself triumphant upon the coach-box. 

“Never saw a cleverer fellow,” said the coachman; “now 
we are off.” * * 

“Give me the reins then,” said Holloway. 

“ Not till we are oftt o’ town,” said the coachman; “ when we 
get off the stones, we’ll see a little of your driving.” 

When they got* on the turnpike road, Holloway impatiently 
seized the reins, and was as much gratified by this coachman’s 
praises of his driving, as ever he had been by the applauses he 
had received for his Latin verses. A taste for vulgar praise is 
the most dangerous taste a young man can have; i,t not only 
leads him into vulgar company, but it puts him entirely in 
the power of his companions, whoever they may happen to be. 
Augustus Holloway, seated beside a coachman, became, all 
intents*and purposes, a coachman himself; he caught, and 
gloried in catching, all his companion’s slang, and, with his lan¬ 
guage, caught all his ideas. The coachman talked with rapture 
^f some young gentleman’s horses which ho had lately seen; and 
Baid,%hat if ^e was a gentfeman, there was nothing he should 
pride btmseff so much upon as his horses. Holloway, as he was 
a gentleman, determined to have the finest horses that could be 
had for mo^ey, as soon as he should become his own master. 

“ And then,” continued the coachman, “ if I was a gentleman 
bom, I’d never be shabby in the matter of wages and perquisites 
^ them that be to look after my horses, seeing that horses can’t 
le properly looked after for nothing.” 
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“ Certainly not,” agreed the young gentleman:—“ friend 
Lord Rawson, I know, has a prodigious smart groom; arid so 
■will I, all in good time.” 

“ To he sure,” said the coachman; “ but it was not in regard 
to grooms I was meaning, so much as in regard to a coachman, 
which, 1 take it, is one of the first persons to bo considered^ in a 
really grand family, seeing how great a trust is placed in liim 
(mind, sir, if you please, the turn at the corner, it’s rather sharp) 
—seeing how great a trust is placed in him, as I was observing, 
a good coachman’s worth his weight in gold.” 

Holloway had not leisure to weigh the solidity of this obsei> 
vation, for the conversation was now interrupted by the sound 
of a post-chaise wliich drove rapidly by. * 

“ The job-and-four! ” exclaimed the coachman, with as many 
oaths 08 the occasion required ^—“Why did you let it pass usl” 
And«ivith enthusiasm, which forgot all ebremony, he snatched 
the whip from his young •companion, and, seizing the reins, 
drove at a furious rate. One of the chaise postilions luckily 
dropped his whip; they passed the job-and-four, and the coach¬ 
man, having redeemed his honour, resigned gneo more the reins 
to Holloway, upon his promising not to le^ the job-and-four get 
ahead of them. The postilions of the job-anifour were not 
without ambition; the men called to each other and to their 
horses; the horses caught some portion of their masters’ spjirit, 
and began to gain upon the coach. The passengers in the coach 
put out their heads, and fcnfale voices screamed in vain. All 
their terrors increased the sport; till at length, at a' narrow part 
of the road, the rival coachman and postilions hazarded every¬ 
thing for precedency. Holloway was desperate in proportion to 
Ills ignorance ; the coachman attempted to snatch the reins, but 
missing his grasp, he shortened those of the olf-hand horse, and 
drew them the wrong way; the coach ran upon a bank, and was 
overturned. Holloway was dismayed and silent; the coachman 
poured forth a torrent of abuse, sparing neither friend nor foe j 
the complaints of the female jpassen^ers were so incoherent, and, 
their fears operated so much upon their imagination, that, m the 
first moments of confusion, each asserted that she had broken 
either an arm or a leg, or fractured her skull. 

■~^The moon, which had shone bright in the beginning of the 
evening, was now under a cloud, and the darkness increased the 
impatience of the various complaincrs: at length a lantern was 
brought from the turnpike house, which was near the spot where 
the accident happened. As soon as the light came, the ladies 
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looked at each other, and after they had satisfied themselves that 
no material injury had been done to their clothes, and that their 
faces wore in no way disfigured, they began to recover from their 
terrors, and were brought to allow that all their limbs were in 
good preservation, and that they had been too hasty in declaring 
thal^ their skulls were fractured. Holloway laughed loudly at 
all this, and joined in all the wit of the coachman upon the 
occasion. The coach was lifted up„the passengers got in, the 
coachman and Holloway mounted the box, when, just as they 
were setting oflF, the coachman heard a voice crying to him to 
stop. He listened, and the voice, whiqji seemed to be that of a 
person in gregit pain, again called for assistance. 

“It’s the mulatto woman,” said the coachman, “we forgot her 
in the bustle. Lend me hold of the lantern, and stand at the 
horses’ heads, whilst J[ see after her,” added the coachmap, ad¬ 
dressing himself to the man who l^d come from the turnpike 
house. 

“ I sha’n’t stir for a mulatto^ I promise you,” said Holloway, 
brutally ] “she was on "the top of the coach, wasn’t shc;J She 
must have had a fine hoise! ” 

The poor woman Was found to be much hurt; she had been 
thrown from the top of the coach into a ditch, which had stones 
at the bottom of^t. She had not been able to make herself 
heard by anybody, whilst the ladies’ loud complaints continued ; 
nor had she been able long to callafor any assistance, for she had 
been stunned by her fall, and had not recovered her senses for 
many minutes. She was not able to stand, but when the coach¬ 
man held her up, she put her hand to her head, and in 
broken English said she felt too ill to travel farther that night. 

“ You shall have an inside place, if you’ll pluck up ^our 
heart; and you’ll find yourself better with the motion of the 
coachj* 

“What, is she hurti—the mulatto woman—I say, coachy, 
make haste,” cried Holloway, “ I want to be off.” 

• “ Sk) do I,” said the coachman, •* but we are not likely to be 
off yet ^ hercf^ this here poor woman can’t stand, and is all over 
brusies, and won’t get into the inside of the coach, though I 
* offered her a place.” ^ 

Hollowayl who imagined that the sufferings of all who were 
not so rich as himself could be bought off for money, pulled out a 
handful of silver, and leaning from the coach box, held it 
towards the fainting woman. “Here’s a'shilling for every 
bruise st leasti my good woman; ” but the woman did not hear 
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him, for she was very faint The coachman was forced t^arty 
her to the turnpike house, where he left her; telling the ^ople 
of the house that a return chaise would call for her in an hour’s 
time, and would carry her either to the next stage or back to 
town, whichever she pleased. Holloway’s diversion for the rest 
of the night was spoiled, not because he had too much sympp-thy 
with the poor woman who was hurt, but because he had been 
delayed so long by the accident, that ho lost the pleasure of 
driving into the to^vn of ——. He had intended to have gone 
the whole stage, and to have returned in the job-and-four. This 
scheme had been arranged, before he set out, by his friend the 
coachman; but the postilions of the job-and-four having won 
the race, and made the best of their way, had now returned, and 
met the coach about two miles from the turnpike-house. 

“ §,o,” said Holloway, “ I must descend, and get home before 
Mr. Supine wakens from his first sleep.” 

Holloway called at the £umpike-house, to inquire after the 
mulatto; or rather one of the postilions stopped, as he had been 
desired by the coachman to take her up .to town, if she was able 
to go tnat night. 

The postilion, after he had spoken to the woman, came to the 
chaise-door, and told Holloway “ that he could hardly understand 
what she said—she spoke, she talked, such outlandish English; 
and that he could not make out where she wanted to be carried 
to.” 

“ Ask the name of some of her friends in town,” cried Hollo¬ 
way, “ and don’t let her keep us here all night.” 

“She has no friends, as 1 can find,” replied the postilion, 
“ nor acquaintance neither.” 

“Well, whom does she belong to, then?” 

“ ohe belongs to nobody,—she’s quite a stranger jn these 
parts, and doesn’t know no more than a child where to go to in 
all l^ndon; she only knows the Christian name of an old 
gardener where she lodged, she says.” 

“ What would she have us^do wiih her, then ? ” said Holjoway. 
“Drive on, for I shall bo late.” *, 

The postilion, more humane than Holloway, exclaimed, “ Ho, 
i«&aeter, no!—it’s a sin to leave her upon the road this ways, 
though she’s no Christian, as wo are; poor copper-cdlourcd soul I 
1 was once a stranger myself in Lon'm, without a sixpence to 
bless myself, so 1 know what it is, master.” 

The good-natured postilion returned to the mulatto woman. 
“ Mistress,” said he, “ I’d fam see ye safe home, if you coul^ 
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but think of the t’other name of that gardener that you men¬ 
tioned lodging with, because there be so many Pauls in London 
town, that I should never find your Paul, as you don’t know 
neither the name of his street; but I’ll tell ye, now, all the 
streets I’m acquainted with, and that’s a many; do you stop me, 
mistrdfes, when I come to the right, for you’re sadly bruised, and - 
I ^fon’t see yo left this ways on the road.” 

He then named several streets; the mulatto woman stopped 
him at one name, which she recollected to bo the name of the 
street in which the gardener lived. The woman at the turn¬ 
pike-house, as soon as she heard the street in which ho lived 
named, said that she knew this gardener; that he had a large 
garden abouf* a mile off, and that he came from London early, 
almost every morning, with his cart, for garden-stuff for the 
market; she advised the mulatto woman to stay where she 
was that night, and‘to send to ask the gardener to coftie on 
to the turnpike-house for her in 4ho morning. The postilion 
promised to go to the gardener’s “ by the first break of day; ” 
the woman raised her head te bless him, and the impatient 
Holloway loudly callecf to him to return to his horses, s^vearing 
that he would not give him one fartliing for himself if he did not. 

The anxiety which Holloway felt to escape detcctibn, kept 
him in pain; but Holloway never measured or estimated his 
pleasures and his pains; therefore he never discovered that, 
even upon the most selfish calculation, he had paid too dear 
for the pleasure of sitting upon aboach-box for one hour. ' 

It was two o’clock in the morning before the chaise arrived 
in town, when he was set down at the house at which the stage¬ 
coach put up, walked home, got in at his bedchamber window— 
his bedchamber was upon the ground floor,—Mr. Supine was 
fast asleep, and his pupil triumphed in his successful 


^ Whilst Holloway, in his dreams, was driving again, and 
agaiif ovortuj-ning stage-coaches, young Howard in his loss 
manly •dreams, saw Dr. B., the head master of Westminster 
School, advancing toward him, at a public examination, with a 
prize medal in Ins hand, which turned, Howard thought, AsUe^ 
looked upon it, first into the face of his aunt, smiling upon him; 
then into a striking likeness of his tutor, Mr. Bussell, who also 
smiled upon him; and then changed into the head of little 
Qliver, whose eyes seemed to sparkle with joy. Just at the 
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instant Howard awoke, and opening his eyes, saw Oliver^ face 
close to him, laughing heartily. 

“ Why,” exclaimed Oliver, “ you seized my head with both 
your hands when I oame to awaken you; what could you be 
dreaming of, Charles 1 ” ^ 

“ I dreamed I took you for a medal, and I was right gla^ to 
have hold of you,” said Howard, laughing; “ but I shall not get 
my medal by dreaming about it. What o’clock is it 1 I shall 
be ready in half a second.” 

“ Ay,” said Oliver, “ I won’t tell you what o’clock it is, till 
you’re dressed; make haste,—I’ve been up this half-hour, and 
I’ve got everything ready, and I’ve carried the little table, and 
all your books, and the pen and ink, and all the things out to 
our seatj and the sun shines upon it, and everything looks 
cheerful, and you’ll have a full hour to work, for it’s only half 
after live.” 

At the back of Mrs. Howard’s house there was a little 
garden; at the end of the garden was a sort of root-house, which 
Oliver had cleaned out, and which ho dignified by the title of 
The SpUL There were some pots of geraniums and myrtles kept 
in it, w'ith Mrs. Howard’s permission, by p gardener who lived 
next door to her, and who frequently came to work in her 
garden. Oliver watered the geraniums, and picked ofi' the dead 
leaves, whilst Howard was writing at the little table which had 
been prepared for him. Howard had at this time two grand 
works in hand, on which he was enthusiastically intent: he was 
translating the little French book which the traveller had given 
to him; and he was writing an essay far a prize. The young 
gentlemen at Westminster were engaged in writing essays for a 
periodical paper; and Dr. B. had promised to give a prize medal 
as th^ reward for that essay which he and a jury of critiqs, to be 
chosen from among the boys themselves, should pronounce to be 
the best composition. 

“ I won’t talk to you—I won’t interrupt you,” said Oliver to 
Howard; “but only answei^ me one question: what is your 
essay to be about ? ” . ^ 

Howard put his finger upon his lips, and shook his head. 

I assure you I did not look, though I longed to peep at it 
this morning before you were up. Pray, Charles, dor you think 
I shall ever be able to write essays 1 ” 

“ To be sure,” said Howard; “ why not ?” 

“Ah,” said Oliver with a sigh, “because I’ve no geniuBi yon 
know.” 
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“ But*” said Howard, “ have not you fouud out that you could 
do a great many things that you thought you could not do 1 ” 

“ Ay, thank you for that; but then, you know, those things 
are the sort of things which can be done without genius.” 

“ Atid what are the things,” replied Howard, “ whicli cannot 
bo done without genius 1 ” 

“ Oh, a great, great many, I believe,” said Oliver; “ you know 
Holloway said so.” , 

“ But we are not forced to believe it because Holloway said 
BO, are wo ? Besides, a greai many things may mean anything 
—buckling your shoes or putting on ygur hat, for instance.” 

Oliver laughed at this, and said,—“These, to bo sure, aio not 
the sort of things that can’t be done without genius.” 

“ What are the sort of things 1 ” repeated Howard; “ let us, 
now I’ve the pen in pay hand, make a list of them.” , 

“ Take a longer bit of paper.” ^ 

“ No, no; the list will not be so very long as you think it 
will. What shall I put first 1 Make haste, for I’m in a hmry.” 

“Well, writing, then—writing, I’m sure, requires geqjus.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I never*could write; and I’ve often tried and tried 
to write something, but I never could, because I’ve no genius 
for it.” • * 

“ What did you try to write 1 ” said Howard. 

“ Why letters ? ” said Oliver. •“ My uncle and my aunt and 
my two cousins desired I would write to them regularly once a 
fortnight; but I never can make out a letter; and I am always 
sorry when letter-writing day comes; and if I sit thinking and 
thinking for ever so long, I can find nothing to say. I used 
always to beg a beginning from somebody : but then, when I’ve 
got over the beginning, that’s only three or four lines; ana if I 
stretqh it out ever so much, it won’t make a whole letter; and 
what can I put in the middle ? There’s nothing but that I am 
welly and hope they are all well; or else, that I am leaminjg 
*Latmy as you desired, dear finele, (find am forward in mg English. 
The ejjd I «an manage well enough, because there’s duty and 
loves to send to everybody; and about the post is just going out; 
and believe me to be, in haste, your dutiful and affectiomia^ 
nq)hew. fiut then,” continued little Oliver, “this is all non¬ 
sense, I know; and I’m ashamed to write such bad letters: now, 
your pen goes on scratch, scratch, scratch, the moment you sit 
down to it; and you can write three pages of a nice long good 
letter whilst 1 am writing My dear Uncle John; and that’s what 
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I call having a genius for writing. I wonder how you cafco'by 
it. Could you write good letters when you were my age ? ” 

“I never wrote any letters at your age,” said How'ard. 

“ Oh, how happy you must have been! But then, if you 
never learned, how comes it that you can write them now?— 
how can you always find something to say ? ” 

“ I never write but when I have something to say; and you 
know, when you had 8om<^thing to say last post about Easter 
holidays, your pen, Oliver, went scratch, scratch, scratch, as fast 
as anybody’s.” 

“ So it did,” cried Oliver; “ but then, the thing is, I’m forced 
to write when I have nothing about the holidays tf> say.” 
“Forced?” 

“ Yes; because I’m afraid my uncle and cousins should be 
angry^ 4 f T didn’t write.” 

“ I’m sure I’m much obliged,” said Howard, “ to my dear aunt, 
who never forced me to write: she always said, * Never write, 
Charles, but when you like it; ’ and I never did. When I had 
anything to say,—that is, anything to describe, or any reasons 
to give ujDon any subject; or any questions to ask which I very 
much wdshed to have answered,—then, you*know, I could easily 
write, because I had nothing to do but to write down just the 
words which I should have said if I had been speaking.” 

“But I thought writing was quite a different thing from 
speaking; because, in writing, there must be sentences, and 
long sentences, and fine sentences, such as there are in books.” 

“ In some books,” said Howard, “ but not in all.” 

“ Besides,” continued Oliver, “ one person’s speaking is quite 
different from another person’s speaking. Now, I believe I make 
use qf a great number of odd words and vulgar expressions and 
bad English, which I learned from being with the servants, I 
believe, at home. You have never talked to servants, Charles, 
I dare say, for you have not one of their words.” 

“ No,” said Charles, “ never; and my aunt took a great deal 
of pains to prevent me from hearing' any of their conversation; 

therefore it was imj)ossible that I should catch- 

Hero the conversation was interrupted by the appearance of 
•old Paul, the gardener. „ 

“ So Paul,” cried little Oliver, “ I’ve been doing your work 
for you this morning; I’ve watered all the geraniums and put 
the Indian corn in the sun. What kept you so late in your bed 
this fine morning, Paul? Fie, Paul! ” 

“ You would not say fie, master,” replied Paul, “ if you knew 
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how early I had been out of bed this morning: I was abroad 
afore sunrise; so I was, master.” 

‘“And why didn’t you come to work, then, Paul? You shall 
not have the watering-pot till you tell me. Don’t look so grave 
about it; you know you must smile when I please, Paul.” 

“J can’t smile just now, master,” said old Paul; but he 
smiled, and then told Oliver that “the reason he could not 
smile was, that he was a little sick at heart with just coming 
from the sight of a poor soul who h£8d been sadly bruised by a 
fall from the top of the stage, which was overturned last night. 
She was left all night at thejpfAe, and as she had no other friends, 
she sent for me by a return chay-boy ;*and I went for her, and 
brought her home in my covered cart to my good woman, which 
she liked, with good reason, better, ten to one, than the stage; 
and she’s terribly black and blue, and does not seem quite right 
in her head, to my fdncy.” • 

Howard, upon hearing this, immediately cried, “ I wish we 
could do something for her. As soon as Mr. Kussell is up, I’ll 
ask him to go with us^to see her. We will call as we go by to 
school this morning.” • 

“ But, master,” sajd the gardener, “ I should warn ye before¬ 
hand, that mayhap you mayn’t pity her so much, for shd’s rather 
past her best days; and bad must have been her best, for she’s 
swarthy, and nolf like one of this country: she comes from over 
the seas; and they call her a—a—not quite a negro.” 

“A mulatto! I like her the "better,” cried Oliver, “for my 
nurse was a* mulatto. I’ll go and waken Mr. Russell this instant, 
for I’m sure he’ll not bo angry.” He ran away to Mr. Russell, 
who was not angry at being wakened, but dressed himself almost 
as expeditiously as Oliver wished, and set out immediately with 
his pupils, delighted to bo the companion of their benenolcnt. 
schemes, instead of being the object of their fear and hatred;— 
tutors may inspire affection, even though they have the mis¬ 
fortune to be obliged to teach Greek and Latin.* 

• 'V^en the boys arrived g,t the gp,rdener’s, they found the poor 
mulatto wopion lying upon a bod, in a small close room, which 
was scT full of smoko when they came in that they could hardly 
breathe; the little window, that let in but a glimmering li^t, 
could not^ without difficulty, be opened. The poor womhh 
made but few complaints; she appeared to bo most concerned at 
the thoughts of bSing a burden to the good old gardener and hia 


* Vide Dr. Johnson’s assertion to the contrary, in Mrs. Piozzi’aAnecdoteik 
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wife. She said that she had not been long in Englan^ that 
she came to London in hopes of finding a family who had been 
very kind to her in her youth; but that after inquiry at the 
house whore they formerly lived, she could hear nothing of 
them. After a great deal of trouble she discovered that a 'West 
India gentleman, who had known her abroad, was now alf Bath ; 
but she had spent the last farthing of her money, and she was 
therefore unable to undertake the journey. She had brought 
over with her, she said, some foreign seeds of flowers, which her 
young mistress used to be fond of when she was a child, which 
she had kept till hunger obliged her to ofier them to a gardener 
for a loaf of bread. The gardener, to whom she ofiered them, 
was old Paul, who took compassion upon her distress, lodged her 
for a week, and, at last, paid for an outside place for her upon 
the Bath coach. There was such an air of truth and simplicity 
in tlvis woman, that Mr. Kussell, more experienced than his 
pupils, believed her story qt once, as implicitly as they did. 
“ Oh,” exclaimed little Oliver, “ I have but this half-crown for 
her; I wish Holloway had but paid me my half-guinea \ I’ll ask 
him foi^it again to-day; and will you coftie with us here again, 
this evening, Mr. Russell, that I may bring it then ? ” 

Mr. Russell and Howard hired the rooih for a fortnight, in 
which the mulatto woman was now lying, and paid old Paul, 
the gardener, for it; promising, at the same time, to‘ supply her 
with food. The gardener’s wife, at the poor woman’s earnest 
request, promised that as soon as she was able to sit up, she 
would get her some coarse plain work to do. 

“ But,” said Oliver, “how can she see to work in this smoke? 
I’m sure it makes my eyes water so that I can hardly bear it, 
though I have been in it scarcely ten minutes.” 

“I wish,” exclaimed Howard, turning to Mr. Russell, “that 
this c*himney could be cured of smoking.” 

“ Oh, well-a-day,” said the gardener, “ we must put up«-with 
it as it is, for I've had doctors to it, at one time or another, that 
have cost me a power of money; but, after all, it’s as bad as 
ever, and ray good dame nevet lights'^a fire in it thjs fine sjKing 
weather; howsomever, she,” pointing to the mulatto 'woman, “ is 
so chilly, coming from a country that, by all accounts, is a hot- 
hecje compared with ours, that she can’t sleep o’ nigbts, or live 
o’ days, without a small matter of fire, which she’s welcome to, 
though you see it almost fills the house with smoke.” 

Howard, during the gardener’s speech, had been trying to 
recollect where it was that he had lately seen some essay upon 
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emoky chimneys, and he suddenly exclaimed, “ It was in Dr. 
Franklin’s works, was it not, Mr. Russell ? ” 

What ? ” said Mr. Russell, smiling. 

“That essay upon smoky chimneys, which I said I would 
skip over, the other day, because I had nothing to do with it, 
and I thought I should not understand. Don’t you remember 
tolling mo, sir, that I had better not skip it, because it might, 
some time or other, be useful to me ? I wish 1 could get the 
book now; I would take pains t» understand it, because, 
perhaps, I might find out how this poor man’s chimney might 
be cured of smoking; as for this window, I know how that can 
be easily mended, because I once watched a man who was hang¬ 
ing some windows for my aunt; I’ll get some sash-line.” 

“Do you recollect what o’clock it is, my good friend 1” said 
Mr. Russell, holding up his watch to Howard. “Wo cannot 
wait till you are perfect master of the theory of smoky chimfieys, 
and the practice of hanging windows; it is time that we should 
be gone.” Mr. Russell spoke this with an air of raillery as ho 
usually did when he was particularly pleased. 

As they were going away, Oliver eagerly repeated his request, 
that Mr. Russell woujd come again in the evening, that he might 
have an opportunity of giving the poor woman his half-guinea. 
Mr. Russell promised him that ho would: but he at the same 
time added, All*charity, my dear Oliver, does not consist in 
giving money; it is easy for a man to put his hand in his pocket, 
and take out a few shillings to gi'v^ to any person in distress.” 

“I wish,’^said Oliver, “I was able to do more; what can I 
do 1 I’ll think of something. Howard, will you think of some¬ 
thing that I can do? But I must see about my Latin lesson 
first, for I had not time to look it over this morning before 1 
came out.” • 

Wlien they got back, the business of the day, for some hours, 
suspended all thought of the mulatto woman; but in the first 
interval of leisure, Oliver went in search of Mr. Holloway, to 
^k for his half-guinea. Holloway had a crowd of his coin- 
panidhs round, him, whom lio seemed to be entertaining with 
some very (fiverting story, for they were laughing violently, 
when little Oliver first came up to them; but they no sooner 
perceived hiiU) than all their merriment suddenly ceased. Holfe- 
way first lowered his voice into a whisper, and then observing 
that Oliver still stood his ground, he asked him, in his usui^. 
peremptory tone, what might be his business ? Oliver drew him 
aside, and asked him to pay him the half-guinea. “ The half. 
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guinea ? ” repeated Holloway: “ man, you talk of the half-^nba 
as if there was but one half-guinea in the world; you shall have 
the half-guinea, for I hate to be dunned—stay, I believe I have 
not haJf a guinea about me ; you can’t give me two half-guineas 
for a guinea, can ye t ** 

“Me!” 

“Well, then, you must wait till I can get change.” 

“ Must I wait I but I really M^ant it for a particular reason, 
this evening; I wish you 6ould give it mo now,—^you know you 
promised; but I don’t like putting people in mind of their 
promises, and I would not ask you about the money only that 1 
really want it.” ' 

“ Want it! nonsense; what can you want moiffey for, such a 
little chap as you^ I’ll lay you any wager your particular 
reason^ if the truth was told, is, that you can’t resist the tart- 
wonfi»n.” 

“ 1 can resist the tart-wotf.an,” cried Oliver, proudly; “ I have 
a much better use for my money; but I don’t want to boast 
neither; only, Holloway, do give me the half-guinea; shall I 
run anti ask somebody to give you two half-gumeas for a guinea ? ” 

“No, no, I’ll not be dunned into paying you. If you had 
not askfed me for it, I should have given it to you to-night; but 
since you could not trust to my honour, you’ll please to wait till 
to-morrow morning.” " 

“ But I did trust to your honour for a whole month.” 

“A month; a great while, indeed! then trust to it a day 
longer, and if you ask me for the money to-morrow, you sha’n’t 
have it till the next day; I'll teach you not to be such a little 
dun; nobody that has any spirit can bear to bo dimned, particu¬ 
larly for such small sums. I thought you had been above such 
meauness, or, I promise you, I should never have borrowed 
your half-guinea,” added Holloway; and ho left his unfortunate 
creditor to reflect upon the new ideas of meanness and' 
which had been thus artfully thrown out. 

Oliver was roused from h^s reflections by his friend Howard: 
“ Mr. Eussell is ready to go with us to the gardener’s again,” 
said Howard, “ have you a mind to come ?” " 

A great mind; but I’m ashamed, for I’ve not got my half- 
^mea—which I lent.” Here his newly acquired fear of mean¬ 
ness checked Oliver, and, without complaining of his creditor’s 
want of punctuality, he added, “but I shoMd like to see the 
poor woman, though, for all that.” 

They set out, but stopped in their way at a bookseller’ll^ 
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where Howard inquired for that essay of Dr. Franklin's on 
smoky chimneys, which he was impatient to see. This book¬ 
seller was well acquainted with Mr. Russell: Howard had pro¬ 
mised to give the bookseller the translation of the little French 
book which we formerly mentioned; and the bookseller on his 
part was very obliging in furnishing Howard with any books he 
wanted. 

Howard was deep in the essay on smoky chimneys, and 
examining the references in the print belonging to it, whilst 
Mr. Russell was looking over the prints in the “ Encyclopaedia ” 
with little Oliver. They were all so intent upon what they 
were about that they did not perceive tl^e entrance of Holloway 
and Jdr. Supine. Mr. Supine merely called in to see what 
Mr. Russell could be looking at with so much appearance of 
interest: the indolent are always curious, though they will not 
always exert themselves, even to gratify their curiosity. • 
“Only the ‘Encyclopaedia' printsf' said Supine, looking over 
Mr. Russell's shoulder; “I thought you had got something new!'* 
“ Only smoky chimneys," exclaimed Holloway, looking over 
Howard's shoulder; “what upon earth, Howard, can ydu find 
so entertaining in snfoky chimneys ? Are you turned chimney- 
doctor, or chimney-sweeper? This wiU be an excellenl thing 
for Lord Rawson,^won't it, Mr. Supine ? We'll tell it to him on 
Thursday; it will be a good joke for us for half the day. Pray, 
Doctor Charles Howard," continued the wit, with mocking 
solemnity, “,do you go up the chimneys yourself ?" 

Howard took this raillery with so much good humour that 
Holloway looked quite disappointed, and Mr. Supine, in a care¬ 
less tone, cried, “ I take it, reading such things as these will 
scarcely improve your style, sir; will they, think ye, Mr. 
Russeli 1" • 

“ I ^m not sure,” replied Mr. Russell, “ that Mr. Howard’s 
first object in reading is to improve his style; but," added he, 
turning to the title-page, and pointing to Franklin’s name, “you, 

perlu^iis, did not know-'• • 

“ Ohj Dr. dfranklin's works,” interrupted Supine, “ I did not 
see the name before : to bo sure, I must bow down to that.” 

Having thus easily satisfied Mr. Supine's critical scruples 
the authority of a name, Mr. Russell rose to depart, as he per¬ 
ceived that there -syas no chance of getting rid of the idlers. 

“What are you going to do with yourself, Russell?” said Mr. 
Supine; “ we'll walk with you, if you are for walking this fine 
evening; only don't let’s walk like penny-postmen.” 
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“ But he’s in a hurry,” said Oliver; “ he’s going to a poor 
woman.” 

“A poor woman! ” said Supine, “down this close lane, too?” 

“Oh, let’s see all that’s to be seen,” whispered Holloway, 
“ ten to one we shall get some diversion out of it; Ki^ssell’s a 
quiz worth studying, and Howard’s his ditto.” « 

They came to the gardener’s house. Holloway’s high spirits 
suddenly subsided when ho beheld the figure of the m^atto 
w’oman. ‘ 

“ What’s the matter? ” said Oliver, observing that he started ; 
“ why did you start so ? ” 

“Tell Howard I w4nt to speak one word with him, this 
instant, in the street; bid liim come out to m*b,” wlii.sj[)ered 
Holloway; and he hastily retreated before the poor woman saw 
his face. 

“"Howard,” cried Holloway, “I sent tor you to teU you a 
great secret.” *' 

“ I’m son*y for it,” said Charles, “ for I hate secrets.” 

“ But you can keep a secret, man, can’t you ? ” 

“If*it was necessary, I hope I could; but I’d rather not hear.” 

“Pooh, nonsense!” interrupted Holloway, “you must hear 
it; I’ll* trust to your honour; and, besides, I have not a moment 
to stand shilly-shally; I’ve got a promise from my, father to let 
me go down this Easter, with Lord Eawson,* to Marryhorough, 
in his gig, you know.” 

“ I did not know it, indeed,” said Charles; “ but what then ? ” 

“Why then, you see, I must bo upon my good behaviour, 
and you would not do such an ill-natured trick as to betray me.” 

“ Betray you! I don’t know what you mean,” said Howard, 
astonished. 

I^lloway now briefly told him his stage-coach adventure, and 
concluded by saying he was afraid that the mulatto woman 
should recollect ^ther his face or his voice, and should blow him. 

“And what,” said Howard, shocked at the selfishness which 
Holloway showed, “ and whtt do y<?u want mo to do ?—wjiy d« 
you tell me all this ? ” •, 

“ Because,” said Holloway, “ I thought if you heard \Hiat the 
■w^jman said when she saw me, you would have gotten it all out 
of her, to be sure; therefore I thought it best to trfist you with 
my secret, and so put you upon honour with me. All I ask of 
you is, to hold your tongue about my—my—my frolic, and just 
make some excuse for my not going into the room again where 
the mulatto woman is: you may tell Supine, if he asks what’s 
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become of me, that I’m gone to the music-shop to get some new 
music for him. That will keep him quiet. Good-bye.” 

“Stay,” cried Howard, “I promise you only not to betray 
you, I will not make any false excuses.” 

“ Ycpi are the greatest quiz, you are the most confounded 
prig/»that ever existed; I tell you, I am going to the music- 
shop : I trust to your honour. Lord Kawson, I know, will 
call mo a fool for trusting to the hqpour of a quiz." 

Howard stood for a few instants fixed to the spot, after 
Holloway left him ; the words quiz and prig he had not heard 
without emotion; but his good sense guickly recovered him, 
and ho darecj to abide by his own ideas of honour, even 
though Lord Bawson might call it the honour of a quiz. 

When Howard returned to the room where the mulatto woman 
lay, he expected to be questioned by Mr. Supine about Hollo'spy’s 
sudden departure ; but this gentlenj^n was not in the habit of 
paying great attention to his pupil’s motions. Ho took it for 
granted that Holloway had escaped, because he did not wish to 
be called upon for a charitable subscription; from thq same 
fear, Mr. Supine affected unusual absence of mind whilst Mr. 
Russell talked to the Mulatto woman, and at length, professing 
himself unable to endure any longer the smell of smoke, he 
pushed his way into the street. “Mr. Holloway, I suppose,” 
said he, “ has taken himself homo very wisely, and I shall follow 
him: we make it a rule, I think, to miss one another; but to keep 
a young mania leading-strings would bo a great bore—we’re upon 

the best footing in the world together : as to the rest-” 

Hew difficulties awaited Holloway. He got homo some time 
before Mr. Supine, and found his friend the stage-coachman 
waiting for him with a rueful face. ^ 

“ Master,” said he, “ here’s a sad job: there was a parcel lost 
last nigilit in the confusion of the overturn of the coach; and I 
must make it good, for it’s booked, and it’s booked to the value 
of five guineas, for it was a gold-mushn gown that a lady was 
■v^ry particular about—and, fnaster,®! won’t peach if you’ll pay#: 
but as for losing my place, or making up five guineas afoi,, 
Saturday, it’s what I can’t take upon me to do.” 

Holloway^as much dismayed at this news; he now begflh 
to think he should pay too dear for his frolic. The coachman 
persisted in his demand. Mr. Supine appeared at the comer of 
the street, and his pupil was .forced to get rid immediately of 
the coachman, by a promise that the money should be ready on 
Saturday. When Hollow^ in»de this promise, he was no 
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xnaster of two guineas in the world; how to procure ^e whole 
sum was now the question. Alderman Holloway, with the hope 
of exciting in his son’s mind a love for literature, made it a 
practice to reward him with solid gold whenever he brought 
home any certificate of his scholarship. Holloway had lately 
received five guineas from his father for an approved cqpy of 
Latin verses; and the alderman had promised to give him five 
guineas more if he brought home the medal, which was to be 
the reward for the best essay in the periodical paper Avhich the 
Westminster boys were now writing. Holloway, though he 
could write elegant Latin verses, had not any great facility in 
English composition; He, consequently, according to the usual 
practice of little minds, undervalued a talent which he did not 
possess. He had ridiciiled the scheme of writing an English 
periodical paper, and had loudly declared that he did not think 
it -^fCuth his while to write English. His opinion was, however, 
somewhat changed by hiS father's promised reward; and the 
stage-coachman’s impatience for his money now impelled Hol¬ 
loway to exertion. Ho began to write bis essay late on Friday 
evenifig; the medal was to bo given on Saturday morning; so 
that there could not be much time for revisal and corrections. 
Corrections he affected to disdain, and piqued himself upon the 
rapidity with which he wrote. “ Howard,” said he, when they 
met to deliver in their compositions, “ you ha^e been throe weeks 
Avriting your essay, I ran mine off in three hours and a quarter.” 

Mr. HolloAvay had not considered that what is written with 
ease is not always read with ease. His essay was written with 
such a careless superfluity of words, and such a lack of ideas 
appeared in the performance, that the judges unanimously threw 
it aside as unworthy of their notice. “ Gentlemen,” cried Dr. B., 
comlhig forward among the anxious crowd of expectants, " which 
of you owns this motto 1 It is from Dr. Darwin’s * Botanic 
Garden':— 

** * Hear him, ye Senates, hear this truth sublime: 

He who allows egression, shares the crime.’” * 

** It’s his I—it's his!—it’s his! ” exclaimed little Oliver,* clap¬ 
ping his hands; “ it’s Howard’s, sir.” ' 

^ Dr. B., pleased with this grateful little boy’s honest joy, put 
the medal into his hands, without speaking, and Oliver ran with 
it to his friend. “ Only,” said he, “ only let me be by when ypu 
show it to your aunt.” 


* Second voL “ Botanic Garden,” 
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How much the pleasure of success is increased by* the sym¬ 
pathy of our friends I The triumph of a schoolboy over his 
competitors is sometimes despicable; but Howard’s joy was not 
of this selfish and puerile sort. All the good passions had stimu¬ 
lated lym to exertion, and he was rewa^ed by his own generous 
feeliiigs. He would not have exchanged the delight which he 
saw in his little friend Oliver’s face, the approving smile of his 
aunt, and the proud satisfaction Mr. Bussell expressed at the 
sight of his medal, for all the sofid gold which Alderman 
Holloway deemed the highest reward of literature. 

Alderman Holloway was filled with indignation when he 
heard from Mr. Supine that his son’s bssay had been rejected 
with contempt. The young gentleman was also much surprised 
at the decision of the judges; and his tutor, by way of pleasing 
his pupil’s friends, hesitated not to hint that there “ certainly 
was great injustice done to Mr. Augustus Holloway’s taints.” 
The subject was canvassed at a turfle dinner at the alderman’s. 
“There shall not be injustice done to my Augustus,” said the 
irritated father, wisely encouraging his Augustus in all his mean 
feelings; “ never mind ’em all, my boy; you have a fatlTer, you 
may thank Heaven,#who can judge for himself, and tcill; you 
shall not be the loser by Dr. B.’s, or Dr. anybody’s, injustice ; 
I’ll make ij* up to you, my boy; in the meantime join us in a 
bumper of port. "Here’s to Dr. B.’s better judgment; wishing 
him his health and happiness the§e Easter holidays, and a new 
yair of ^ectacleSy-^Q\ Mr. Supine! ” 

This welT-chosen toast was drunk with much applause and 
laughter by the company. The alderman insisted upon having 
his Augustus’s essay produced in the evening. Holloway had 
now ample satisfaction, for the whole company were unanimous 
in their plaudits, after Mr. Supine had read two or thre^ sen¬ 
tences; the alderman, to confirm his own critical judgment, 
drew but his purse, and counting out ten bright guineas, pre¬ 
sented them, with a look of high self-satisfaction, to his son. 
rf‘H^, Augustus, my boy,” said, he, “I promised you five 
guineas if yQU brought me home the prize medal; but I now 
present you with ten, to make the amends you so richly deserve 
for not having got their medal Thank God, I am abl^to 
afford it, afld I hope,” added the alderman, looking round, and 
laughing, “ I hope I’m as good a patron of the belles Utters as 
the head doctor orWestaninster hmselt” 

Holloway’s eyes sparkled with joy at the sight of the glit¬ 
tering bribe. He began some speech in reply, in which he 
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compared his father to Mecsenas, but being entangtbd. in a 
sentence in which the nominative case had been too long 
separated from the verb, he was compelled to pause abruptly. 
l!feverfcheless, the alderman rubbed his hands with exultation; 
and, “ Hear him! hear him I hear your member! ” was vocife¬ 
rated by all the friends of the young orator. “ Well, really,” 
concluded his mother, to the ladies who were complimenting 
her upon her son^s performance, “ it was not a bad speech, con¬ 
sidering he had nothing to say! ” 

Lord Bawson, who was one of the company, now congratu¬ 
lated his friend in a whisper—“ You’ve made a good job of it 
to-day, Augustus,” said^ie; “solid pudding’s better than empty 
praise. We’re going,” continued his lordship, to the alderman, 
“ to try my new horses in my gig, this evening; ” and he pulled 
Augustus with him out of the room. 

‘"There they go,” said the prudent father, delighted with his 
eon’s being the friend of a"chosen nobleman—“ there they go, 
arm in arm—a couple of rare ones; we shall have fine work 
with them, I foresee, when Augustus gets to college—^but young 
men of spirit must not be curbed like common boys j we must 
make allowances—I have been young myself. Eh, Mr. Supine ? ” 

“Celi»inly, sir,” said the obsequious tutor, “and you have 
still all the sprightliness of youth; and my ideas of education 
square completely with yours.” 

According to Alderman Holloway's ideas of education, the 
holidays were always to be made a season of complete idleness 
and dissipation, to relieve his son from his school studies. It 
was his great delight to contrast the pleasures of home with the 
hardships of school, and to make his son compare the indul¬ 
gence of a father with the severity of a schoolmaster. How he 
could expect an education to succeed which he sedulously en¬ 
deavoured to counteract it may be difficult for any rational 
person to conceive. 

After Tjord Bawson and Holloway had enjoyed the pleasure 
of driving a gig, and had conversed labout dogs and horses till 
they had nothing left to say to each other, his lordship proposed 
stepping into Mr. Carat the jeweller’s shop, to look at some new 
watches: his lordship said he was tired of his own watch, for 
he had had it six months. Mr. Carat was not in th'S way when 
they first went in. One of the young men v^ho attended in the 
shop said “ that his master was extremely busy in settling some 
accounts with a captain of a ship, who was to Iqave England i^ 
a few days.” 
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“Don’t tell me of settling accounts,” cried Lord Kawson, “I 
hate the sound of settling accounts; run and tell Mr. Carat that 
■Lord Rawson is hero, and must speak to him this instant, for 
I’m in a desperate hurry.” 

A quarter of an hour elapsed before the inij^tient lord 
coulchbo obeyed; during this time his lordship and llalloway 
rummaged over everything in the shop. A pretty bauble to 
hang to his watch, caught his lord|hip’s fancy 3 ins lordship 
happened to have no money in his pocket. “Holloway,'* 
said he, “ my good fellow, you’ve ten guineas in your pocket, 
I • know j do lend them here.” Holloway, rather proud of 
his riches, lent his ten guineas to ftis noble friend with 
alacrity 3 but 9, few minutes afterward recollected that ho should 
want'fivo of them that very night, to pay the poor stage-coach¬ 
man. His recollection came too late, for after Lord Rawson 
had paid three or four ^ineas for his trinket, he lot the remainder 
of the money down, with an absent Smchcdance^ into his pocket. 
“ We’ll settle—I’ll pay you, Holloway, to-morrow morning, you 
knoAV.” - 

Holloway, from false shame, replied, “Oh, very well.” And 
at this instant Mr. Carat entered the shop, bowing and, apolo¬ 
gizing to his lordship for having been busy. 

“ I’m always, to be sure, in a very great hurry,” cried Lord 
Rawson ; “ T neve? have a minute that I can call my OAvn. All 
I wanted, though, just now, Avas to tell you that I could not 
settle anything, you understand, till Ave come back from Marry- 
borough. I go down there to-morrow.” 

The Jew bowed Avith unlimited acquiescence, assuring his 
lordship that he should ever wait his perfect convenience. As 
he spoke, ho glanced an inquiring eye upon Holloway. 

“ Mr. HolloAvay, the eldest, the only son of Alderman Hdllo- 
way 3 rich as a JeAV! and he’ll soon leave Westminster,” 
whispei^d Lord RaAVSon to the Jew. “Holloway,” continued 
ho, turning to his friend, “give me leave to introduce Mr. 
Cgrat to you. You may,”^added,his lordship, loAvering his 
voice, find this Jew a useful friend, some time or other, my 
lad 3 he’l my man in all money jobs.” 

The Jew and the schoolboy seemed equally flattered a|Mi 
pleased by tlfia introduction; they were quickly upon familiar 
terms with one another 3 and Mr. Carat, who was willing that 
such an acquaintance should begin in the most advantageous 
and agreeable manner on his pai^ took the young gentleman, 
with an air of mystery and confidence, into a little room behind 
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the"shop; there he produced a box full of old-fashioned second¬ 
hand trinkets, and without giving Holloway time tc^xamine 
them, , said that he was going to make a lottery of these things. 
“If I had any young favourite friendsj” continued the wily 
Jew, “ I should give them a little whisper in the ear, and bid 
them try their fortune; they never will have a fine'’ oppor¬ 
tunity.” He then presented a handbill, drawn up in a' style 
which even Messrs. Goodluck & Co. need not have disdained to 
admire. TJie youth was-charmed with the composition. The 
Jew made him a present of a couple of tickets for himself, and 
gave him a dozen more to distribute amongst his companions at 
Westminster. Holloway readily undertook to distribute the 
tickets, upon condition that he might have a list of the prizes in 
the lottery. “If they don’t see a list of the prizes,” said ho, 
“not a soul will put in.” 

The Jew took a pen immediately, and drew up a captivating 
list of prizes. 

Holloway promised to copy it, because Mr. Carat said his 
hand must not appear in the business, and it must be conducted 
with -the strictest secrecy, because “ tile law,” added the Jew, 
lias a little jealousy of those sort of thing.4—^government likes 
none but licensed lotteries, young gcntlenian.” 

“The law! I don’t care what the law likes,” replied the 
schoolboy; “ if I break the law, I hope I’m rich enough to jiay 
the forfeit, or my father will pay for me, which is better still,” 

To this doctrine the Jew readily assented, and they parted 
mutually satisfied with each other. It was agreed that Lord 
Kawson should drive his friend to Marryborough the next 
Tuesday, and that he should return on Wednesday, with 
Holloway, to Westminster, on purpose that he might meet 
Mrt^ Carat there, who was then to deliver the prizes. 

“ I’ll lay ye a bet,” cried Lord Rawson, as ho loft the Jew’s, 
“ that you’ll have a prize yourself. Now, ai’e not you. obliged 
to me for introducing you to Carat 1 ” 

“Yes, that I am,” replied Holloway. “It’s easier to put 
into the lottery than to write Latift verses and English rissa^s. 
I’ll puzzle and bore myself no more with those things, J promise 
my father.” 

Who does, after they’ve once left school, I want to know ? ” 
said his noble friend. “ I’m sure I’ve forgot all t ever learned 
from Latin and Greek fellows; you know they tell just for 
nothing when one gets into the world. I make it a principle 
ne^er to talk of books, for nobody does, you know, that 
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uiytliiiig else to talk of. ITone but quizes and quozes ever come 
out with anything of that sort. Kow, how they’d stare at 
Manyborough, Holloway, if you were to begin sporting some 
of your Horace and Virgil 1 ” 

The dashing, yet bashful schoolboy, with much emotion, 
swore thftt ho cared as little for Horace and Virgil as his lord- 
ship did. Holloway was really an excellent sdiolar, but he 
began to be heartily ashamed of it in his lordship’s company, 
and prudently resolved to adopt th«v principles ho had just 
heard, to forget as fast as possible all he had learned; never to 
talk of books, and to conceal both his knowledge and his 
abilities, lest they shovZd stare at Mm at ^arryhorough. 


The lottery-tickets were easily disposed of amongst the young 
gentlemen at W’estminqjter. As young men can seldom calculf^e, 
they are always ready to trust to theif individual good fortune, 
and they are, consequently, ever ready to put into any species 
of lottery. 

“ Look here ! ” cried little Oliver, showing a lottery-ticl^t to 
Howard; “look whftit Holloway has just ofiered to give me 
instead of half a guindh which he owes me. I told him I would 
just run and ask your advice. Shall I accept of it ? ” 

“ I would advise jrou not,” answered Howard; “ you are sure 
of your half-guinea, and you have only a chance of getting any¬ 
thing in the lottery.” • 

“ Oh, but then I’ve a chance of such a number of fine things! 
You have not scon the list of prizes. Do you knoAv there’s a 
watch amongst them 1 Now, suppose my ticket should come up 
a prize, and that I should get a watch for my half-guinea 1 —a 
real watch I—a watch that would go ! —a watch that I should 
wind up myself every night 1 Oh, Charles! would not that*l)o 
a good bargain for my half-guinea 1 I’m sure you have not read 
the list of prizes, have you ? ” 

“No, I have not,” said Howard; “have you read the list of 
blSnksd” • • 

“ Of bjanks % no,” said Oliver, with a changed countenance. 
“I never thought of the blanks.” 

“ And yet, in most lotteries, there are many more blanks thssk 
prizes, you know.” 

“ Ajo there % Wajl, but I hope I shall not have a blank,” 
said Oliver. 

“ So everybody hopes, but some people must be disappointed.” 

16—2 
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**Yes” said the little boy, pausing; *'but tbeu^ome people 
must win, and I have as good a chance as another, have not II” 

“And do you know what the chance against your winning is! 
Once 1 had a great mind, as you have now, Oliver, to put into 
a lottery. It was just after my aunt lost all her fortune, and I 
thought that if I were to get the twenty thousand poulidjprize, 
I could give it to her.” 

“ Ah, that is so like you ! I’ll give my watch—if I get it, I 
mean—to somebody. I’l! give it to the mulatto woman, because 
she is poor. No; I’ll give it to you, because you are the best, 
and I love you the best, and I am more obliged to you than to 
anybody in the worldf for you have taught me more; and you 
have taught me as I was never taught before, without laughing 
a,tf or scolding, or frightening, or calling me blockhead or dunce; 
and you have made me think a great deal better of myself, and 
F«/ always happy when I’m with you and I’m quite another 
creature since you came hj school. I hope you’ll never leave 
school whilst I am here,” cried Oliver. 

“ But you have quite forgot the lottery,” said Howard, smiling, 
and much touched by his little friend’s simplicity and enthu¬ 
siasm. , 

“Oh, the lottery! ay,” said Oliver, “you were telling me 
something about yourself, do go on.” 

“I once thought as you do now, that it wRould*be a charming 
thing to put into a lottery.” 

“Well, and did you winf” 

“ No.” 

“Did you loset” 

“ No.” 

“ How then 1" 

i* I did not put into the lottery, for I was convinced that it 
was a foolish way of spending money.” 

“ If you think it’s foolish or wrong,” said Oliver, “ I’ll have 
nothing to do with this lottery.” 

** I don’t want to govern you by my opinion,” said Howard, 
“but if you have patience\o attend to all the reasons tHat con¬ 
vinced me, you will be able to judge and form an opinion for 
^urself. You know I must leave school some time or other, 
and then-” 

“ Well, don’t talk of that, but tell me all the reasons quick.” 

“I can’t tell them so very quickly,” said Howard, laughing; 
“ when we go home this evening. I’ll ask my aunt to look for the 
passage in Smith’s ^Wealth of Nations,’ which sho showed me.” 
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“Oh,” interrupted Oliver, -with a sigh, “Smith’s Wealth of 
'what 7 That’s a book I’m sure 1 shall never be able to under¬ 
stand. Is it not that great large book that Mi*. Eusseli reads 7 ” 

“Yes.” 

“ButJ[ shall never understand it.” 

“ Bscause it’s a largo book 1 ” 

“ No,” said Oliver, smiling; “ but because I suppose it’s very 
difficult to understand.” • 

“ Not what I have read of it; but I have only read passages 
here and there. That passage about lotteries 1 think you would 
understand, because it is so plainly written.” 

“ I’ll read ik then,” said Oliver, “ and try; and in the mean 
time I’ll go ana teU Holloway that I had rather not put into the 
lottery till I know whether it’s right or not.” 

Holloway ilew into {^violent passion with little Oliver wh^n 
he went to return his lottery-ticket; he abused and ridiculed 
Howard for his interference, and succeeded so well in raising a 
popular cry, that the moment Howard appeared on the play¬ 
ground, a general hiss, succeeded by a deep groan, was heard. 
Howard recollected the Oracle’s answer to Cicero, and was not 
dismayed by the voice ^f the multitude. Holloway threw down 
half a guinea to pay Oliver, and muttered to himself, “ I’ll make 
you remembcr*this,^Mr. Oliver.” 

“I’ll give this half-guinea to the mulatto woman, and that’s 
much better than putting it into lottery, Charles!” said the 
little boy; and as soon as the business of the day was done, 
Oliver, Howard, and Mr. Russell, took their usu^ evening’s 
walk towards the gardener’s house. 

“Ay, come in!” cried old Paul, “come in! God bless you 
all! I don’t know which is the best of you. I’ve been lool^ng 
out of my door this quarter of an hour for ye,” said he, as soon 
as he saw them ; “ and I don’t know when I’ve been idle a 
quarter of an hour afore. But I’ve put on my best coat, though 
it's not Sunday; and wife has treated her to a dish of tea, and 
she’s Uj^ and dressed—the mtilatto woman, I mean—and quite 
hearty ag^in. Walk in, walk in: it will do your hearts good to 
see her; she’s so grateful, too, though she can’t speak good 
English, which is her only fault, poor soul; but we can’t Bb 
born what we*like, or she would have been as good an English- 
. man as the best of u^ Walk in—walk in. ^d the chi^ey 
does not smoke, master, no more than I do: and the window 
opens, too; and the paper’s up, and looks beautiful. God bless 
ye 1—God bless ye 1—^walk in.” Old Paul, whilst he spoke, had 
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stopped the way into the room; hut at length ha recollected 
that they could not waik in whilst he stood in the doorway, and 
he let them pass. 

The little room was no longer the smoky, dismal, miserable 
place which it was formerly. It was neatly papered / it was 
swept clean; there was a cheerful fire, which'burned*quite 
clearly. The mulatto woman was cleanly dressed; and rising 
from her work, she clasped her hands together with an emotion 
of joyful gratitude which said more than any words could have 
expressed. 

This room was not' papered, nor was the chimney cured of 
smoking, nor was the woman clad in new clothes, by magic; it 
was all done by human means—by the industry and abilities of 
a benevolent boy. 

'fhe translation of the little French book, which Howard had 
completed, procured him '.he means of doing good. The book¬ 
seller to whom he offered it was both an honest man and a good 
judge of literary productions. Mr. Bussell’s name also operated 
in hil^ pupil’s favour; and Howard received ten guineas for his 
translation. 

Oliver was impatient for an opportunity to give his half¬ 
guinea, which he had held in his hand till it was quite warm. 
“ Let me look at that pretty thimble of yours,” said he, going up 
to the mulatto woman, who had now taken up her work again; 
and, as he playfully pulled Sff the thimble, he slipped his half¬ 
guinea into her hand; then he stopped her thanks by running on 
to a hundred questions about her thimble: “ What a strange 
thimble ? How came you by such a thimble 1 Was it given to 
you 1 Did you buy it ? What’s the use of this screw round the 
ini»ido of the rim of it ? Do look at it, Charles.” 

The thimble was, indeed, remarkable; and it seemed extras 
ordinary that such a one should belong to a poor woman who 
had lately been in great distress. 

“It is gold,” said Mr. Russell, examining it, “and very old gold.” 

The mulatto woman sighed; an*!! as she put the thimble upon 
her finger again, said she did not know whether ifr was gold 
cy not, but she had a great value for it; that she had had it a 
great many years; that it had been given to her by the best 
friend she had ever had. 

“ Tell me about that best friend,” said Oliver; “I like to hear 
about best friends.” 

“She was a vejy good friend, indeed, though she was but 
young, scarcely bigger than yourself, at the time she gave 
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mo this thimble: she was my young mistress. I came all the 
way from Jamaica on purpose to find her out, and in hopes to 
live with her in my elder days.” 

“Jamaica!” cried Howard—“Jamaica 1” cried Oliver in the 
same hfeath. “ What was her name ? ” 

“ Frances Howard,” said the woman. 

“My aunt,” exclaimed Howard. 

“ril run and toll her—I’ll run»and bring her here this 
instant! ” said Oliver. But Jdr. Russell caught hold of him and 
detained him, whilst they farther questioned the woman. Her 
answers were perfectly consistent and satisfactory. She said 
that her mistress’s estate in Jamaica ha^ been sold just before 
she left the island ; that some of the old slaves had been set at 
liberty, by orders which came, she understood, in her mistress’s 
last letter; and that, ^ongst the rest, she had been freed; that 
she had heard say that her good mistress had desired the agent 
to give her also some little pTvvision ground upon the plantation, 
but that this had never been done; and that she had sold all 
the clothes and little things she possessed to raise monejjj^to pay 
for her passage to England, hoping to find her mistress in London. 
She added that th«?agent had given her a direction,to her 
mistress, but that she had in vain applied at the house, and at 
every house«iu tl^e same street. “ Show us the direction, if you 
have it,” said Mr. Russell. The woman said she had kept it 
very carefully; but now it was almost worn out. The direction 
was, however, still legible upon the ragged bit of paper which 
she produced;— To Mrs. Frances Howard, Portrrian-square, 
London. The instant Mr. Russell was satisfied, ho was as ex¬ 
peditious as Oliver himself: they all three went homo imme¬ 
diately to Mrs. Howard; she had some time before been 
confined to her room by a severe toothache. “ You profbised 
me, a^nt,” said her nephew, “ that, as soon as you were well 
enough, you would go to old Paul’s with us, to see our poor 
woman: can you go this evening ? ” 

• “^h, do—do, pray! I’tn sure*you won’t catch cold,” said 
Oliver^ “for we have a very particular reason for wishing you 
to go.” 

“ There’s a sedan-chair at the door,” said Mr. Russell, “ i^you 
are afraid, ^adam, of catching cold.” 

“I am not riqji enough to go out in sedan-chairs,” inter* 
mpted Mrs. Howard, “ nor prudent enough, 1 am afraid, to stay 
at home.” 

j “ Oh, thank you,” said Oliver, who had her clogs ready in his 
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hands: “now yonll see something that will surprise ydls.\ 

“Then take care you don’t tell what it is before I see it,” 
said Mrs. Howard. 

Oliver with some difficulty held his tongue during the walk, 
and contented himself with working off his superfluom animation 
by jumping over every obstacle in his way. * ^ 

The meeting between the poor mulatto woman and her mis¬ 
tress was as full of joy and surprise as little Oliver had expected; 
and this is saying a great deal, for where much is expected there 
is usually much disappointment; and very sympathetic people 
are often very angry with others for not being as much aston¬ 
ished, or as much delighted, as they think the occasion requires. 

When Mrs. Howard returned home, she found a letter had 

been left for her from the Marquis of -, who was at ‘this 

time high in power. It is well known that a watchful eye is 
kept^upon every rising genius in the greatr seminaries of public 
education in hhigland. A ynung man at Westminster or Eton 
who distinguishes himself for abilities is not distinguished only 
by his masters and his companions, but by those who see in 
him the writer or the orator of a future day. Howard’s prize 
essay appeared as well in print as it had ,dono in manuscript. 
The names of the hoys who received public premiums at West¬ 
minster were sent, by particular desire, to the Marquis of-; 

and with them Dr. B. sent the little essay, whicli lie thought 
would do Howard credit. He was not mistaken in his judg¬ 
ment. The Marquis of-, Vho possesseil the “ prophetic eye 

of taste,” in his answer to Dr. B.’s note, said many uivil things 
of the jiorforniance, and begged to know if there was anything 
within his power which might be done for the lady who had so 
well conducted Mr. C. Howard’s education: a lady who, as 
he uijflerstood, liad lately mot wit}^unmerited misfortunes. His 
lordship’s letter concluded with a hint that the place of a house¬ 
keeper for one of the king’s palace^, an eligible situation, was 
then vacant, and that a handsome salary would be secured, &c. 

Howard’s joy at the perusal of this letter was heightened by, 
the delight which he saw painted ^n his aunt’s countenance.* 
She was a woman rather in the habit of repressing her entotions, 
therefore her sensibility commanded respect, as well as sym- 
patHy. “ My dear boy! my dear nephew! my dej-r friend! ” 
said she, “ from this moment forward, remember, we are upon 
equal terms; and I rejoice at it: let me nefer hear from you 
of obligatiom and gratitude ; you have repaid, amply repaid mo 
for alL” 
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“No, no; I never can—I never wish- ** interrupted Howard. 

But so many ideas and grateful feelings rushed upon his mind, that 
he couldnot explain furtherwhathe wished, or whathedidnot wish. 

“ You can’t speak, I perceive,” said Mrs. Howard; “ but wo 
know you can write: so sit down and write your answer to 
Lord*-^*8 letter, and I will write mine.^' 

“Must there bo two answers?” said Howard. 

“ Not if you approve of mine.” ^ 

“ That I am sure I shall,” said Howard. 

Mrs. Howard’s letter was quickly written. She expressed, 
with much propriety, her sense of the honour which had been 
conferred upon her nephew; but she declined, decidedly, the 
favour intended for herself. 

“ Why ? May I ask why, my dear aunt,” said young Howard, 
“do you send this answer? Is it not right for you to accept 

what it is so right in Lord-to offer ? Is it not generous hnd 

noble,” continued he, with enthusia^; “ is it not generous and 
noble in those who have wealth and power to make so good a 
use of it ? I don’t mecgi to call it generous and noble in Lord 

-to praise my. essay,” said Howard, recollecting hdnself; 

“but surely what is •said of yoUj ma’am, in his letter is very 
handsome. And you always told me that you did not love that 
kind of pridq which will not receive any obligation.” 

“ Nor do I,” answered Mrs. Howard: “ nor do I now act from 
that kind of pride : but you do not know enough of the world 
to feel the nature of this obligation; you do not perceive that 
you would hereafter be called upon, probably in honour and 
gratitude, to return this obligation for me.” 

“ I should, I hope, be grateful for it,” said Howard; “ but how 
could I return it ? I should wish to return it, if I could.” 

“ Perhaps not in the manner it would bo expected,” replied 
his aunt. “ At all events, I should think myself unjustifiable 
if I were tacitly to pledge you, young as you are, to any party, 
or to any public leader of a party. Whenever you go into public 
life, if that should ever be ^our cl^pice, you will surely wish to 
have perfect liberty to act as your unbiassed judgment and 
integrity shall direct ? ” 

“ Certainly,” said Howard. . « 

“ Then,” %aid his aunt, smiling, “ seal my letter, and keep 
your unbiased judr^ment. You will understand all this much 
better some years nence.” 

The letter was accordingly sealed and sent. 

The day which Mr. Augustus Holloway imagined would bring 
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him such complete felicity—the day on which Lord Bawsoli 
had promised to call for him in his gig, and to drive him down 
to Marryborough, was now arrived. His lordship, in his gig, was 
at the door; and Holloway, in high spirits, was just going to get 
into the carriage, when someone pulled his coat, and befjged to 
speak a few words with him. It was the stagc-coaclimaii' who 
was absolutely in distress for the value of the lost parcel, which 
Holloway had promised him should be punctually paid. But 
Holloway, now that his excursion to Marryborough was per¬ 
fectly secure, thought but very slightly of the poor coachman’s 
difficulties; and though ho had the money which he had raised 
by the lottery tickets in his pocket, ho detormineil to keep that 
for his amusements during the Easter holidays. You jnust 
wait till I come back from Marryborough; I can’t possibly speak 
to ^you now; I can’t possibly, you seei, keep Lord Rawson 
waiting. Why didn’t you call sooner ? I am not at all con¬ 
vinced that any parcel was lost.” 

“ I’ll show you the books. It’s booked, sir,” said the man, 
eagerly. • 

“ Well, well, this is not a time to talk of booking. I’ll be 
with you in an instant, my lord,” cried Hollbway to Lord Rawson, 
who was all impatience to be off. But the coachman would not 
quit his hold. “ I’m sorry to come to that, piaster,” said he ; 
“as long as we were both upon honour together it was very well; 
but if you break squares with, me, being a gentleman and rich, 
you can’t take it ill, I being a poor man, and my place and all 
at stake, if I take the shortest way to get my own j I must go 
to Dr. B., your master, for justice, if you won’t give it me with¬ 
out peaching,” said the coachman. 

“I’ll see you again to-morrow morning,” said Holloway, 
alarmed; “ we come up to town again to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow won’t do,” said the coachman; “I shall lose my 
place and my bread to-day. I know how to trust to young gen¬ 
tlemen’s to-morrows.” 

A volley of oaths from ix)rd Bawson again summoned his 
companion. At this instant, Mr. Russell, young How^ird, (ind 
little Oliver, came up the street, and were passing into West- 
miKster school, when Holloway stopped Howard, who was the 
last of the party. “ For heaven’s sake,” said he, ui a whisper, 
“ do settle for me with this confounded dun^of a coachman! I 
know you are rich; your bookseller told me so; pay five guineas 
for me to him, and you shall have them again to-morrow, there’s 
A good fellow. Lord Rawson’s waiting; good-bye.” 
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** Stay, stay,” said Howard, who was not so easily to he drawn 
inib difficulties by a moment’s weakness, or by the want of a 
moment’s presence of mind: “ I know nothing of this business; 
I have other uses for my money; 1 cannot pay five guineas for 
you Holloway.” 

“ Then let it alone,” cried Holloway, with a brutal execration; 
and ho forcibly broke from the coachman, shook hands with his 
tutor, Mr. Supine, who was talking* to Lord Eawson about the 
varnish of his gig, jumped into ^e carriage, and was whirled 
away from all reflection in a moment by his noble companion. 

The poor coachman entreated How/ird to stay one instant, to 
hear him. •He explained the business to him, and reproached 
himself bitterly for his folly. “ I’m sure I thought,” said he, “ I 
was sure of a gentleman’s honour; and young gentlemen ought 
to be above not paying handsome for their frolics, if thcj^must 
have frolics; and a frolic’s one thing, and cheating a poor man 
like me is another; and he had liked to have killed a poor 
mulatto woman, too, by the overturn of the coach, which was 
all his doings.” ^ • 

“The woman ig got very well, and is very well off now,” 
interrupted Howard; ** you need say nothing about that.” 

“ Well, but my money, I must say about that” said the coach¬ 
man. Here Heward observed that Mr. Supine had remained at 
the door in a lounging attitude, and was quite near enough to 
overhear their conversation. Howard, therefore, to avoid ex¬ 
citing his* attention by any mysterious whispers, walked away 
from the coachman: but in vain; he followed. “I’ll peach,” 
said he, “ I must in my own defence.” 

“Stay till to-morrow morning,” said Howard, “perhaps you’ll 
be paid then.” ^ 

The coachman, who was a good-natured fellow, said, “Well, I 
don’t like making mischief among young gentlemen; I will wait 
till to-mon’ow, but not a day more, master, if you’d go down on 
your knees to me.” 

^r. Supine, whose cuHosity Vas fully awake, called to the 
coaclfknan the moment Howard was out of hearing, and tried by 
various questions to draw the secret from him. The words 
overturn of the coachy — mulatto womariy” and the selKence, 
which the irritated coachman had pronounced in a raised voice, 
“ theU young gerAlemen ehoftdd he.above not paying handsome for 
their frolics” had reached Mr. Supine’s attentive ear, before 
Howard had been aware that the tutor was a listener. Hothing 
more could Mi? Supine draw, however, from the coachman, who 
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now felt himself upon honour^ having promised Howard not^ * 


peach till the next morning. Dilficulties stimulated Mr. Supine’s 
curiosity; but he remained for the present, satisfied in the per¬ 


suasion that he had discovered a fine frolic of the immaculate 


Mr. Charles Howard: his own pupil he did not suspect upqp this 
occasion. Holloway’s whisperings with the coachman had ciAled 
the moment Mr. Supine appeared at the door, and the tutor had 
in the same moment been sf struck with the beautiful varnish 
of Lord Bawson’s gig, that his pupil might have whispered 


longer, without rousing his attention. Mr. Supine was farther 
confirmed in his mistake about Howard, from the recollection of 


the mulatto woman, whom he had seen at the gardener’s: he 
knew that she had been hurt by a fall from a stage-coach. He 
saw Howard much interested about her. All this he joined with 
what he had just overheard about a frolic^ and he was rejoiced 
at th^idea of implicating in this business Mr. Bussell, whom he 
disliked. * 


Mr. Supine, having gotten rid of his pupil, went immediately 
to Alderman Holloway’s, where he had a .general invitation to 
dinner. * Mm. Holloway approved of her son’s tutor, full as 
much for his love of gossiping, as for his musical talents; Mr. 
Supine constantly supplied her with news and anecdotes; upon 
the present occasion he thought that his story, however imper¬ 
fect, would be eagerly received, because it concerned Howard. 

Since the affair of the prige essay and the medal, Mrs. 
Holloway had taken a dislike to young Howard, whom she con¬ 
sidered as the enemy of her dear Augustus. Ho sooner had she 
heard Mr. Supine’s blundering information, than, without any 
further examination, she took the whole for granted: eager to 
repeat the anecdote to Mrs. Howard, she instantly wrote a note 
to her,«saying, that she would drink tea with her that evening. 
Many apologies were added in the note for Mrs. Holloway’^ not 
having waited upon Mrs. Howard since her return from Margate. 

When Mrs. Holloway, attended by Mr. Supine, went in the 
evening to Mrs. Howard’s, th^ found with her Mrs. B., fjio 
lady of Dr. B., the master of Westminster School. ^ 

“Is not this an odd rencontre 1” whispered Mrs. Holloway to 
Mr. Sj 2 pine, as she drew him to a recessed window, commodious 
for gossiping; “ I shall bo called a tell-tale, I know,‘ at West¬ 
minster ; but I shall tell our story, notwithsUmding. I would 
keep any other boy’s secret; but Howard is suen a saint—and I 
hate saints.” 


A knock at the door interrupted Mrs. Hollowly; she looked 
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out of the window. “ Oh, here he comes up the steps,” con¬ 
tinued she, “after his sober evening promenade, and his Mr. 
Bussell with—and, I declare, the mulatto woman with him. 
Now for it 1 ” 

Howard entered the room, went up to his aunt, and said, in 
a IqvP voice— 

“ Ma’am, poor Cuba is come; she is rather tired with walk¬ 
ing, and she is gone to rest herself in the front parlour.” 

“ Her lameness, though,” pursuea little Oliver, who followed 
Howard into the room, “ is almost well. I just asked her how 
high she thought the coach was from which she was-” 

A look from Howard made Oliver^top short; for though ho 
did not understand the full meaning of it, he saw it was 
designed to silence him. Howard was afraid of betraying 
Holloway’s secret to Mr. Supine or to Mrs. Holloway; his aunt 
sent him out of the room with some message to Cuba, which 
gave Mrs. Holloway an opportunity of opening her business. 

“Pray, said she, “might I presume to ask—for I perceive 
the young gentleman has some secret to keep from me, which 
he may have good reasons for—may I, just to satisfy*my own 
mind, presume to ask whether, as her name leads one to guess, 
your Cuba, Mrs. Howard, is a mulatto woman ? ” 

Surprised by the manner of the question, Mrs. Howard coldly 
replied, “ ^es, madam,—a mulatto woman.” 

“And she is lame, I think, sir, you mentioned?” persisted 
the curious lady, turning to little Oliver. 

“Tes, ehe’s a little lame still: but she will soon be quite 
well.” 

“ Oh, then, her lameness came, I presume, from an accident, 
sir, and not from her birth 1 ” 

“ From an accident, ma’am.” « 

“ Oh, an accident—a fall—a fall from a coach—from a stage¬ 
coach, perhaps,” continued Mrs. Holloway, smiling signiiicantly 
at Mr. Supine: “ you take me for a conjurer, young gentleman, 
I see by your astonishment,” continued she to Oliver; “ but a 
liftlo bird told me the Vhole Story; and I see Mrs. Howard 
knows how to keep a secret as well as myself.” 

Mrs. Howard looked for an explanation. 

“Nay,i’ said Mrs. Holloway, “you know best, Mrs. Howard; 
but as we’re all oztt of scKmI now, I shall not be afraid to 
mention such a Kttle affair, even before the doctor’s lady; for, 
to be sure, she would never let it reach the doctor’s ears.” 

“Really, ma’am,” said Mrs. toward, “you puzzle me a little; 
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I wish you would explaia yourself; I don’t know what 
that you would not have reach the doctor’s ears.” . ^ 

“ You don’t—^well, then your nephew must have been very 
clever to have kept you in the dark; mustn’t he, Mr. Supine 1 ” 

“I always, you know, thought the young gentleman very 
deveTy ma’am,” said Mr. Supine, with a malicious emphasip. 

Mrs. Howard’s colour now rose, and, with a mixture' of 
indignation and anxiety, she pressed both Mr. Supine and 
Mrs. Holloway to be explic’t. ** I hate mysteries! ” said she. 
Mrs. Holloway still hung back, saying it was a tender point; 
and hinting that it would lessen her esteem and confidence in 
one most dear to her, to hear the whole truth. 

“Do you mean Howavd, ma’am?” exclaimed little Oliver: 
“ Oh, speak! speak! it’s impossible Charles Howard can have 
done anything wrong.” 

“Go for him, my dear,” said Mrs. Howard, resuming her 
composure; “let him be present. I hate mysteries.” 

“But, my dear Mrs. Howard,” whispered Mrs. Holloway, 
“ you don’t consider; you’ll get your nephew into a shocking 
scrape; the story will infallibly go from Mrs. B. to Dr. B. You 
are warm, and don’t consider consequences.” 

“Charles,” said Mrs. Howard to her nephww, the moment he 
appeared, “from the time you were five years old till this 
instant I have never known you toll a falsehood; I should, 
therefore, be very absurd, as well as very unjust, if I were to 
doubt your integrity. Tell me—^have you got into any diffi¬ 
culties ? I would rather hear of them from yourself than from 
anybody else. Is there any mystery about overturning a stage¬ 
coach, that you know of, and that you have concealed from me ? ” 

“There is a mystery, ma’am, about overturning a stage¬ 
coach,” replied Howard, in a firm tone of voice; “ but when I 
assure'you that it is no mystery of mine—nothing in which I 
have myself any concern, I am sure that you will believe me, 
my dear aunt; and that you wiU press me no farther.” 

“Not a word farther, not a frown farther,” said his aunt, 
with a smile of entire confidence—of entire confidence, in wl^h 
Mr. Bussell joined, but which appeared incomprehensible to 
Mr. Supine. 

“Very satisfactory indeed!” said that gentleman, leaning 
back in his chair; “ I never heard anything more satisfactory 
to my mind 1 ” 

“ Perfectly satisfactory, upon my word! ” echoed Mrs. Hollo¬ 
way; but no looksi, no innuendoes, could now disturb 
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Howard’s security, or disconcert the resolute simplicity, which 
appeared in her nephew’s countenance. Mrs. Holloway, 
internally devoured by curiosity, was compelled to submit in 
silence. This restraint soon became so irksome to her that she 
shortened her visit as much as she decently could. 

In^c]»ssing the passage, to go to her carriage, she caught a 
glimpse of the mulatto woman, who was going into a parlour. 
Kesolute, at all hazards, to satisfy hemelf, Mrs. Holloway called 
to the retreating Cuba—began by asking some civil question 
about her health; then spoke of the accident she had lately mot 
with; and, in short, by a skilful cross-oxamiiuition, drew her 
whole story from her. The gratitude^ with which the poor 
woman spoke»of Howard’s humanity, was by no means pleasing 
to Mr. Supine. 

“Then it was not he who overturned the coach!” said Mrs. 
Holloway. • • 

The woman eagerly replied, “ Qh, no, madam! ” and pro¬ 
ceeded to draw, as well as she could, a description of the youth 
who had been mounted upon the coach-box; she had seen him 
only by the light of tlfe moon, and afterward by the light of a 
lantern; but she recollected his figure so well, and described him 
so accurately, that hfr. Supine knew the picture instanlAy, and 
Mrs. Holloway whispered to him, “ Can it bo Augustus ? ” 

“ Mr. Iloltoway !—Impossible ! I suppose-” 

But the woman interrupted him by saying that she recollected 
to have heard the young gentleman called by that name by the 
coachman. • 

The mother and the tutor were nearly alike confounded by 
this discovery. Mrs. Holloway got into her carriage, and in 
their way home Mr. Supine represented that ho should be ruined 
for ever with the alderman, if this transaction came to his l^ow- 
ledgo: that, in fact, it was a mere boyish frolic; but that the 
alderman might not consider it in that light, and would perhaps 
make Mr. Augustus feel his serious displeasure. The foolish 
mother, out of mistaken good-nature, at length promised to bo 
sileilfc upon the subject. Blit^ before he slept, Alderman Hollo¬ 
way heard the whole story. The footman who had attended 
the carriage was at the door when Mrs. Holloway was speaking 
to the mul^to woman, and had listened to every word that^Fas 
said. This footman was in the habit of telling his master, when 
he attended him atf night, all the nows which ho bad been able 
CO collect in the day. Mr. Supine was no favourite of his; 
because, whenever the tutor came to the house, he gave a great 
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deal of trouble, being too indolent to do anything for l^huself, 
and yet not sufficiently rich, or sufficiently generous, to pay the 
usual premiums for the active civility of servants. This foot¬ 
man was not sorry to have an opportunity of repeating any 
story that might injure Mr. Supine with his master. Alderman 
Holloway heard it, under the promise of concealing the iir<me of 
the person who had given him the information, and resolved to 
discover the truth of th*’. affair the next day, when he was to 
visit his son at Westminster. 

But we must now return to Mrs. Howard’s. We mentioned 
that Mrs. B. spent the evening with her. Dr. B., soon after 
Mrs. Holloway went av^ay, called to take his lady home. He 
had been engaged to spend the evening at a card assembly; but 
as ho was a man who liked agreeable conversation better than 
cards, he had made his escape from a rout, to spend half an hour 
with Mr. Russell and Mrs. Howard. The doctor wjis a man of 
various literature; able to appreciate others, he was not insensible 
to the pleasure of seeing himself appreciated. Half an hour 
passes quickly in agreeable conversation; the doctor got into an 
argunfent concerning the propriety of the distinction made by 
some late metaphysical writer® between imagination and fancy. 
Thenc<5 he was led to some critical remarks upon Warton’s 
beautiful “ Ode to Fancy; ” then to the never-epding debate 
upon original genius; including also the doctrine of hereditary 
temper and dispositions, which the doctor warmly supported, 
and Mrs. Howard coolly questioned. 

In the midst of their conversation, they were suddenly inter¬ 
rupted by a groan. They all looked round to see whence it 
came; it came from little Oliver. Ho was sitting at a little 
table, at the farther end of the room, reading so intently in a 
large, book that he saw nothing else: a long unsnuffed candle, 
with a perilous fiery summit to its black wick, stood before him, 
and his left arm embraced a thick china jar, against which he 
leaned his head. There was, by common consent, a general 
silence in the room, whilst .everyone looked at Oliver as at a 
picture. Mrs. Howard moved gentfy round behind his climr, to 
see what he was reading; the doctor followed her. It was the 
account of the execution of two rebel Koromantyn negroes, 
related in Edward’s “History of the West Indies;^’* To try 
whether it would interrupt Oliver’s deep attention, Mrs. 
Howard leaned over him, and snuffed his dim candle; but the 


* Yol. it, p. 57. Second edition. 
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light was lost upon him—he did not feel the obligation. Dr. B. 
then put his hand upon the jar, which he pulled from Oliver’s 
embrace. “Bo quiet! I must finish this ! ” cried Oliver, still 
holding fast the jar, and keeping his eyes upon the book. The 
doctor gave a second pull at the jar, and the little boy made an 
impatiept push with his elbow; them casting his eye upon the 
largo Hand which pulled the jar, he looked up, surprised, in the 
doctor’s face. I 

The nice china jar, which Oliver had held so sturdily, was 
very precious to him. His uncle had just sent him two jars of 
fine West India sweetmeats. One of these ho had shared with 
his companions; the other he had kept to give to Mre. Howard, 
who had once, said, in his hearing, that she was fond of West 
Indis^ sweetmeats. She accepted Oliver’s little present. Children 
sometimes feel as much pleasure in giving aw'ay sweetmeats, as 
in eating them; and Mrs. Howard too well understood the 4 irt 
of education, even in trifles, to deny to grateful and generous 
feelings their natural and necessary exorcise. A child can show 
gratitude and generosity only in trifles. 

“Are these all the sweetmeats that you have left, OLwer 1” 
said Mrs. Howard. 

“Yes, all.” 

“Was not Bousseau wrong. Dr. B.1” said Mrs. Howard, “when 
he asserted that iip child ever gives away his last mouthful of 
anything good 1 ” 

“ Of anything goodf said the doctor, laughing; “ when I have 
tasted these sweetmeats, I shall bo a better judge.” 

“You shall taste them this minute, then,”said Mrs. Howard; 
and she rang for a plate, whilst the doctor, to little Oliver’s 
great amusement, exhibited various pretended signs of im¬ 
patience, as Mrs. Howard deliberately untied the cover of^ the 
jar. One cover after another she slowly took off; at length 
the lastk transparent cover was lifted up: the doctor peeped in; 
but, lo 1 instead of sweetmeats, there appeared nothing but 
paper. One rumpled roll of paper after another Mrs. Howard 
^lled out; still no sweetmeats. fThe jar was entirely stuffed 
with paper, to the very bottom. Oliver was silent with amaze¬ 
ment. 

“ The sid^s of the jar are quite clean,” said Howard. * 

“ But the inside of the paper that covered it is stained with 
sweetmeat,” said D^ B. 

“ There must have been sweetmeats in it lately,” said Mrs. 
Howard, “ because the jar smells so strongly of sweetmeats.” 

17 
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Amongst the pieces of crumpled paper which had be^ pulled 
out of the jar, Dr. B. espied one on which there appeared some 
writing: he looked over it. 

“ Humph! What have we here % Wliat’s this 1 What can 
this be about a lottery ?—tickets, price half a guinea; prizes— 
gold watch;—silver diitOf—chased toothpick-case—buck^ps;— 
knee-buckles—What is alljthis?—April 10th, 1797, the drawing 
to begin—prizes to be c'telivered at Westminster School, by 
Aaron Carat, jeweller! Heigh, young gentlemen,” cried Dr. B., 
looking at Oliver and Charles, “ do you know anything of this 
lottery 1 ” 

“ I have no concern m it, sir, I assure you,” said Howard. 

** Nor I, tliank goodness—I mean, thank yon, Charles,” ex¬ 
claimed Oliver; “for you hindered me from putting into the 
lottery; how very lucky I was to take your advice ! ” 

‘^■*How very wise, you should say, Oliver,” said Dr. B. “I 
must inquire into this business; I must find out who ordered 
these things from Mr. Aaron Carat. There shall bo no lotteries, 
no gaming at Westminster School, whilst I have power to prevent 
it. Tb-moi*row mornuig I’ll inquire into t\jis affair; and to¬ 
morrow morning we shall also know, my little fellow, what 
became of your sweetmeats.” 

“ Oh, never mind that,” cried the good-natured Oliver: 
“ don’t say anything, pray sir, about my sweetmeats: I don't 
mind about them; I know already—I mean, I guess, now, who 
took them; therefore, you need not ask: I dare say it was only 
meant for a joke.” 

Dr. B. made no reply; but deliberately folded up the paper 
whieh he had been reading; put it into his pocket, and soon 
after took his leave. 


Lord Rawson was one of those young men who measure their 
own merit and felicity by ^the number of miles which their 
horses can go in a day; ho undertook to drive his friend up 
from Marryborougli to Westminster, a distance of forty miles, 
in six hours. The arrival of his lordship’s gig was a signal for 
which several people were in waiting at Westminster School! 
The stage-coachman was impatiently waiting to demand his 
money from Holloway. Mr. Carat, the jeweher, had arrived, and 
AS eager to settle with Mr. Holloway about the lottery: ho had 
irought the prizes in a small case, to be delivered, upon le* 
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ceivinpf from Holloway the money for all the tickets of which 
ho ‘had disposed. Dr. B. was waiting for the arrival of 
Mr. Holloway, as he had determined to collect all his pupils 
together, and to examine into the lottery husiness. Little Oliver 
was ajso watching for Holloway, to prevent mischief, and to 
assute him of forgiveness about the Uweetmeats. 

Lord Rawson’s gig arrived: Hollo vay saw the stage-coachman 
as he alighted, and abruptly turning from him, shook hands with 
little Oliver, saying, “ You look as if you had been waiting for 
me." 


** Yes,” said Oliver; “ but I can’t say what I want to say 
before everybody.” * 

“I’ll wait upon you presently,” said Holloway, escaping from 
the coachman. As he crossed the hall, ho descried Mr. Carat, 
and a crowd of boys ^rrounding him, crying, “Mr. Carat’s ergne; 
he has brought the prizes—he’s brgpght the prizes ! He’ll show 
them all as soon as you’ve settled with him.” Holloway called 
to the Jew, but little Oliver insisted upon being heard first. 

“ You must hear me! I have something to say to you about 
the prizes—about the lottery.” 

These words arresfed Holloway’s attention: he followed* Oliver; 
heard with surprise and consternation the history of the paper 
which had •beei^ found in the jar by Dr. B. “ I’ve done for 
myself now, faith 1” he exclaimed; “I suppose the doctor knows 
all about the hand I have in thedottery.” 

“ No,” rej)lied Oliver, “ ho does not.” 

“Why, you must have known it; and did ho not question you 
and Howard ? ” 

“ Yes; but when we told him that wo had nothing to do with 
it, he did not press us farther.” ^ 

“ You are really a noble little fellow,” exclaimed Holloway, 
“ to bgar me no malice for the many ill turns I have done you. 
This last has fallen upon myself, as ill-luck would have it; but, 
before we go any farther, your sweetmeats are safe in the press 
^n niy room. I didn’t mean to steal them,—only to plague you, 
child; «but you have your revenge now.” 

“I don’t want any revenge, indeed,” said Oliver, “for I’m 
never happy when I’ve quarrelled with anybody; and oven ^hon 
people quanel with me, I don’t feel quite sure that I’m in the 
right, which makesjne uncomfortable; and, besides, I don’t want 
to find out that they are quite in the wrong, and that makes me 
uncomfortable the other way. After all, quarrelling and bearing 
nudice are very disagreeable things, somehow or other. Don’t 

17—2 
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yon, Trhen you have made it up with people, and shaken hands, 
Holloway—don’t you feel quite light, and ready to jump again 1 
So shake hands, if you are not above shaking hands with such 
a little boy as 1 am; and I shall never think again about the 
sweetmeats or old fag times. ” 

Holloway could not help je sling touched. “ Here’s my hand,” 
cried he; “I’m sorry I’ve Tormented you so often,—I’ll never 
plague you any more. Bit now I don’t know what to do. 
Where’s Charles Howard ? If he can’t help me, I’m undone, 
I’ve got into more scrapes than I can get out of, I know. I wish 
I could see Howard.” 

“ I’ll run and bring him to you; he’s the best person at 
knowing what should be done—at least for me, I' know, that 
ever I saw.” 

Holloway abruptly began, as soon as Howard came up to him. 
** Howard,” said he, “ you know this plaguy lottery business— 
but you don’t know half yeS: here’s Carat come to be paid for 
his tickets; and here’s that dunning stage-coachman sticks close 
to mo his five guineas, and not one farthing have I upon 
eaHh! ” 

“ Ho^ a farthing! but you don’t mean thut you have not the 
money for Mr. Carat 1 ” 

“ But I do though.” 

” Why, you cannot have spent it since yesteMay morning ? ” 

“ No; but I have lost half, /ind lent half; and the half that 
I have lent is gone for over, I’m afraid, as much as that which 
I lost.” 

“ Whom did you lend the money to 1 how did you lose it 1 ” 

“I lost part to Sir John O’Shannon, last night, at billiards,— 
more fool I to play, only because I wanted to cut a figure 
amorigst those fine people at Marryborough. I wonder my father 
lets me go there; I know I sha’n’t go back there this Easter, 
unless Lord Bawson makes mo an apology, I can tell him. I’ve 
as good a right to bo upon my high horse as he has; for though 
his father’s an earl, my father’s a grejt deal richer, I know, and 
has lent him a gi-eat deal of money too, and that’s the only 
reason he’s civil to us; but I can tell him-” 

H:ire Howard brought the angry Holloway from his high 
horse, by asking what all this had to do with Mr. <Jarat, who 
was waiting to be paid. 

“Why, don’t I explain to you,” said Holloway, “that I lent 
him —Lord Bawson, I mean—all the money I had left yester¬ 
day, and I couldn’t got it out of him again, though 1 told him 
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mj distress about the stage-coachman. Did you ever know 
anything so selfish ? Did you ever know anything so shabby— 
so shameful ? And then to make me his butt, as ho did last 
night at supper, because there were two or three dashing young 
men by;—I think more of t/iat than of all the rest. Do you 
kncAv* he asked me to oat custard with my apple-pie, just to 
point me out for an alderman’s so|i; and when I only differed 
from him about Captain Shouldham s puppy’s ears, Lord Kawson 
asked how I should know anything about dog’s ears; just to 
put me in mind that I was a schoolboy. But I’ll never go to 
Marryborough any more, unless he begs my pardon. I’ve no 
notion of being an humble friend. “But it does not signify 
being in a passion about it now,” continued Holloway. “ What 
I want you, Howard, to do for me, is just to think, for I can’t 
think at present, I’m in such a hurry, with all these things 
coming across mo once. What can I do to find money for 
the stage-coachman and for Mr."Carat? Why, both together 
comes to fifteen guineas! And what can I do about Dr. B.? 
And, do you know, my father is coming here this very iporiiing t 
How shall I manage 1 He’d never forgive me; at least, he’d 
not give me any money for I don’t know how long, if these 
things were to come out. What would you advise mo to do ? ” 

Howard, with his usual honest policy, advised Holloway at 
once to tell all the circumstances to his father. Holloway was 
at first much alarmed at this proposal, and insisted upon it that 
this method would not do at all Avith the alderman, though it 
might do very well Avith such a woman as Mrs. Howard At 
length, however, overcome partly by the arguments and partly 
by the persuasion of his new adviser, Holloway determined 
upon this confession. 

Alderman HolloAvay arrived, and was beginning to talk to 
Dr. B. of his son’s proficiency in his studies, when ther young 
gentfeman made his appearance, Avith a countenance extremely 
embarrassed and agitated. The sight of Dr. ^ B. deprived 
‘ Hglloway of courage to speak. Xhe doctor fixed his penetrating 
eye ijpon the pale culprit, who immediately stopped short in 
the middle of the room, stammering out,—“I came to speak, 
air—I had something to say to my father, sir—I came,«if you 
please, kfspeak to my father, sir.” 

To Holloway’s utter astonishment, Dr. B.’s countenance and 
manner suddenly changed at these words, all his severity 
vanished, and, with a look and voice the most encouraging, he 
led the abash^ youth toward his father. 
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“ You came to speak to your father, sir ? Speak to him, 
then, without fear, without reserve: you will certainly find in 
a father your most indulgent friend. TU leave you together^ • 

The opening of the case by Dr. B. was of equal advantage 
both to the father and to the son. Alderman Holloway, though 
without literature, was not without understanding; his afiicMtion 
for his son made him quickly comprehend the good sense of the 
doctor's hint. The aldermela was not mrpris^ by the story of 
the overturn of the stage-coach, because he had heard it before 
from his footman. But the lottery transaction with the Jew, 
and, above all, with the loss and loan of so much money to his 
friend Lord Rawson, stritek him with some astonishment; yet 
he commanded his temper, which was naturally 'Violent; and 
after a constrained silence, he begged his son to summon Mr. 
Sup^e. “ At least,” cried the alderman, “ I’ve a right to be in 
a passion with that careless, indolent, dilettanti puppy, whom 
I've been paying all this while for taking such good care of you. 
I wish I had hold of his German flute at this instant. You are 
very right* Augustus, to come like a man, <and tell me all these 
things ; and now I must tell you that some of them I had heard 
of before. I wish I had that Jew, that Mr. Carat of yours 
herel and that stage-coachman who had the impertinence to 
take you out with him at night. But it's all Mf. Sqpine's fault 
—and mine for not choosing a better tutor for you. As to 
Lord Rawson, I can't blame you either much for that, for 1 
encouraged the connection, I must own. I’m glad you have 
quarrelled with him, however; and pray look out for a better 
hiend as fast as possible. You were very right to tell me all 
these things: on that consideration, and that only, I’ll lend my 
hand to getting you out of those scrapes.” 

“Fbr that,” cried Holloway, “I may thank Howard, then, 
for he advised and urged me to tell you all this at once.” 

“ Gall him ; let mo thank him,” said the alderman; *^he is 
an excellent young man, then—call him.” 

Dr. B. now entered the room with jittle Oliver. * 

When Holloway returned with Howard, he beheld the, stage- 
coachman standing silent on one side of his father; Mr. Carat, 
the Jew, on the other side, jabbering an unintelligible vindi¬ 
cation of himself; whilst Dr. B. was contemplating the box of 
lottery prizes which lay open upon the table. Mr. Supine, 
leaning against the chimney-piece, appeared m the attitude of 
cn Antinous in despair. 

“Come, my little friend,” said Dr. B. to Oliver, “you did 
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not put into tlie lottery, I understand. Choose from amongst 
these things whatever you please. It is better to trust to 
prudence than fortune, you see. Mr. Howard, I know that I 
am rewarding you at this instant in the manner you best like, 
and best deserve.” /i 

Tlfefe'was a large, old-fashioned | chased gold toothpick-case 
on which Oliver immediately fixed h; s eye. After examining it 
very carefully, ho made it his choice, in preference to anything 
in the box. As soon as the doctor delivered it to him, Oliver, 
without waiting to hear his own praise, or yet to hear his friend 
Howard’s, pushed his way hastily out of the room; whilst the 
alderman, with all the eloquence of which ho was master, ex¬ 
pressed his gratitude to Howard for the advice which ho had 
given his son. “ Cultivate this young gcntlcinan’s friendship,” 
added he, turning to Holloway: ho has not a title; but even 
/, Augustus, am now ready to acknowledge he is worth twenty 
Lord Rawsons. Had he a title, he would grace it; and that’s 
as much as I can say for any man.” 

The Jew, all this time, stood in the greatest trepidatjpn; he 
trembled, lest the eJderman should have him taken up and com¬ 
mitted to gaol for his illegal, unlicensed lottery. Ho. poured 
forth as many protestations as his knowledge of the English 
language coyld afford of the purity of his intentions; and to 
demonstrate his disinterestedness, began to display the trinkets 
in his prize-box, with a panegyri <4 upon each. Hr. B. interrupted 
him, by paying for the toothpick-case which he had bought for 
Oliver. “ Kow, Mr. Carat,” said the doctor, “ you will please 
to return, in the first place, the money you have received fot 
your illegal lottery tickets. 

The word illegal^ pronounced in a tremendous tone, operated 
instantaneously upon the Jew: his hand, which had closecFupon 
Holloway’s guineas, opened; he laid the money down upon the 
table; but mechanically seized his box of trinkets, which ho 
seemed to fear would be next seized as forfeits. No persona 
•are^o apprehensive of injustice *and fraud as those .who are 
themscjjves dishonest. Mr. Carat, bowing repeatedly to Alderman 
Holloway, shuffled toward the door, asking if he might now 
depart; when the door opened with such a force as almMt to 
push the retreating Jew upon his face. 

Little Oliver, out of breath, burst into the room, whispered 
a few words to Dr. B. and Alderman Holloway, who answered, 
“ He may come in: ” and a tall, stout man, an officer from Bow 
Street, immediately entered. “ There’s your man, sir,” said the 
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alderman, pointing to the Jew—** there is Mr. Carat.” The 
man instantly seized Mr. Carat, producing a warrant^rom 

Justice-, for apprehending the Jew, upon suspicion of his 

having in his possession certain valuable jewels, the property of 
Mrs. Francis Howard. 

Oliver was eager to expl^iin. “Do you know, Howard,'*’ said 
he, “ how all this came ab^ ut ? Do you know your aunt’s gone 
to Bow Street, and has taken the mulatto woman with her, and 
Mr. Bussell has gone with her; and she thinks, and he thinks, 
and I think, she’ll certainly have her jewels, her grandmother’s 
jewels that were left in Jamaica.” 

“ How ? but how ? ” rikclainied Howard. “ Tell vs how,” cried 
everybody at once. 

“ Why,” said Oliver, “ by the toothpick-ease. The reason I 
cliQse that toothpick-case out of the Jew’? box was, because it 
came into my head, the minute I saw it, that the mulatto 
woman’s curious thimble—^you remember her thin»blc, Howard ? 
—would just fit one end of it. I ran home with Mr. Russell 
and tried it, and the thimble screwed oir as nicely as possible; 
and the chasing, as Mr. Russell said, and the* colour of the gold 
matcher! exactly. Oh, Mrs. Howard was so surprised when wo 
showed it to lier,—so astonished to see this toothpick-case in 
ICngland, for it had been left, she said, with all her gi-andmother’s 
diamonds and ihiwjs in Jamaica.” 

“ Yes,” interniptcd Howard, “ I remember my aunt told us, 
when you asked her about Cuba’s thimble, that she gave it to 
Cuba when she was a child, and that it belonged to some old 
trinket. Go on.” 

“Well, where was II Oh, then, as soon as she saw the 
toothpick-case, she asked how it had been found; and I told 
her dll about the lottery and Mr. Carat; then she and Mr. 
Russell consulted, and away they went with Cuba, in a coach, and 
all the rest you know ; and I wish I could hear the end of it! ” 

“ And so you shall, my good little fellow ; we’ll all go together 
to hear the Jew’s examination: yoie shall go with me in my 
coach to Bow Street.” 

“ This is a holiday,” cried Dr. B., who was much interested 
in hearing the event of this business, and he begged to have a 
seat, as well as Oliver, in the alderman’s coach, toward and 
Holloway ran for their hats, and they were all impatience for 
the coming of a hackney coach, which the Bow Street officer 
had sent for, at Mr. Carat’s request. 

In the midst of their bustle, the poor stage-coachman, who 
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had waited with uncommon patience, in hopes that Alderman 
Holloway would at last recollect him, pressed forward, and 
petitioned to bo paid his five guineas for the lost parcel, “before 
the gentlemen went. I have lost my place already^” said he, 
“and Jhe little goods I have will ^e seized this day for the 
valuo'oi that unlucky parcel, master.' 

The alderman put his hand slowlr into his purse; but just 
when he had pulled out five guineas, a servant came into the 
room, to inform Dr, B. that a sailor was waiting in the hall who 
desired to speak directly about something of consequence to the 
stagc-coachinan. 

Dr. B., whp imagined that the sailor* might have something 
to d^ with the business in question, ordered that ho might bo 
shown into the room. 

“ I wants one Gregory Giles, a stage-coachman, if such a ^no 
be here amongst ye, gentlefolks, and nobody else,” cried the 
sailor, producing a parcel wrapped up in brown paper. 

“ It’s my very parcel,” exclaimed the stage-coachman; “ I’m 
Gregory Giles! God bless your honest heart 1 Where ^d ye 
find it ? Give it nte 1 ” 

The sailor said hi had found it in a dry ditch on the Bath 
Road, a little beyond the first turnpike, going out of town; 
that he had*inquired at the turnpike-house; had heard that 
the stage had been overturned a few days before, and that a 
parcel had been lost, about whioli the coachman had been in 
great troublp; that he had gone directly to the inn where the 
coach put up; had traced the coachman from place to place, and 
was heartily glad he had found him at last. 

“Thank’ee, with all my heart,” said the coachman, “for all 
^the trouble you’ve been at; and here’s the crown reward that I 
oflered for it, and my thanks into the baigain.” * 

“Hq, no,” said the honest sailor, pushing back the money, 
“ I won’t take anything from a poor fellow like myself; put 
your silver into your pocket; I hear you lost your place already 
by that parcel. There wa» a greaA talk at the turnpike-house 
about your losing your place for giving some young gentleman 
a lift. Put up your money.” 

Young Howard, struck with this sailor’s honesty and good¬ 
nature, proposed a subscription for him, and began by putting 
down h^ a guinejn himself. All the young gentlemen, who 
had just received the half-guineas for their lottery tickets, were 
present, and eager to bestow some of their money to better 
purpose. HolloT|ay had no money to give. 
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The sailor received the money from Howard with a single 
nod of the head, by way of thanks. “ I’m not a main ^echi- 
fier, masters; but Tm thankful; and you, master, who Were 
foremost, most of all, I wish you may roll in His Majesty’s coin 
before you die yourself, soal do! ” 

The hackney-coach waar. now come to the door for Ml. ^iCarat, 
and everybody hurried oflfas fast as possible. 

“ Where are they all sttering to 1 ” said the sailor. The stage- 
coachman told him all that ho had heard of the matter. “ I’ll 
be in their wake, then,” cried the sailor; “I shall like to see 
the Jew upon his court-martial; I was choused once by a Jew 
myself.” He got to Bow Street as soon as they did. 

The first thing Howard learned was, that the “jewels, which 
had been all found at Mr. Carat’s, precisely answered the descrip¬ 
tion which his aunt had given of them. The Jew was in the 
utfiiost consternation; finding that the jewels were positively 
sworn to, ho declared, uponTiis examination, that he had bought 
them from a captain of a ship; that he had paid the full value for 
them ^ and that at the time he purchased them, ho had no sus¬ 
picion of their having been fraudulently obtained. This defence 
appearing evidently evasive, the magistrat3s who examined Mr. 
Carat,'informed him that unless he could produce the person 
from whom he had bought the jewels, he must be ,pommittcd to 
Newgate for receiving stolen goods. Terrified at this sentence, 
the Jew, though he had at first asserted that he knew nothing 
of the captain from whom ho has received the diamonds, now 
acknowle<lged that he actually lodged at his house. 

“Hah!” exclaimed Holloway; “I remember the day that I 
and L«rd Rawson called at your house, you were settling accounts, 
your foreman told us, with a captain of a ship, who was to leave- 
England in a few days; it’s well he’s not ofiF.” 

An officer was immediately sent to Mr. Carat’s in (^uost of 
this captain; but there wore great apprehensions that ho might 
have escaped at the first alarm of the search for the jewels. 
Fortunately, however, he haj not b^en able to get off, as two of 

Justice -’s men had been stationed at Mr. Carat’s liouse. 

The officer from Bow Street found him in his own bedchamber, 
rany;naging a portmanteau for some papers which he wanted to 
bum; his papers were seized, and carried along with him before 
the magistrate. 

Alderman Holloway knew the captain the moment he was 
brought into the room, though his dress and whole appearance 
were very different from what they had been when he h^waited 
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tipon the aldennan, some months before this time, with a dismal 
plausible story of his own poverty and misfortunes. He had 
then told him that his mate and he had had a quarrel upon the 
voyage from Jamaica; that the mate know what a valuable 
cai^o h^ had on board; that just whek they got in sight of land 
the crlw rose upon him, the mate seized him, and by force put 
him into a boat, and set him ashore. I 

The discovery of the jewels at Mr. Uarat’s at once overturned 
the captain’s whole story; cunning people often insert something 
in their narration to make it better, which ultimately tends to 
convict them of falsehood. The captain having now no other 
resource, and ^having the horrors of imprisonment and the 
certainty of condemnation upon a public trial full before him, 
threw himself, as the only chance that remained for him, upon 
Mrs. Howard’s mercy ^ confessed that all that he had told her be¬ 
fore was false; that his mate and he had acted in concert; that ^le 
rising of the crew against him had bera contrived between them; 
that he had received the jewels when he was set ashore, for his 
immediate share of the* booty: and that the mate had riyi the 
ship off to Charlestown to sell her cargo. According to agree¬ 
ment, the captain added, he was to have had a share jn the 
cargo; but the mate had cheated him of that: he had never 
heard from him, oj of him, lie would take his oath, from the day 
he was set ashore, and knew nothing of him or the cargo. 

“Avast, friend, by your leave,” cried the honest sailor who had 
found the stage-coachman’s parcel—“avast, friend, by your 
leave,” said he, elbowing his way between Alderman Holloway 
and his next neighbour, and getting clear into the middle of the 
^ircle—“ I know more of this matter, my lordt or please your 
worship, which is much the same thing, than anybody here; 
and I’m glad on’t, mistress,” continued the tar, pulling a qtrtd of 
tobacco, out of his mouth, and addressing himself to Mrs. 
Howard; then turning to the captain: “ Wasn’t sh^ the Livdy 
Peggy, pray ? It’s no use tacking. Wasn’t your mate one John 
Matthews, pray 1 And hadn’t she » great patch in the starboard 
side of her mainsail, I want to know ? Captain, your face tells 
truth in spite of your teeth.” 

The captmn instantly grew pale and trembled; on whiclk the 
sailor turned abruptly from him, and went on with his story. 
“ Mistress,” said he^ “ though I’m a loser by it, no matter. The 
Lively Peggy and her cargo are safe and sound in Plymouth, at 
this very time being, and we have her mate in limbo, curse him. 
We msi^A prize^f him coming from America, for he was under 
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Freiich colours, and a fine prize wo thought we’d made \ hut her 
cargo belongs to a British subject, and there’s an enc^ol our 
prize-money; no matter for that. There was an ugly look with 
Matthews from the first: and I found the day we took her, 
something odd in the loof of her stern. The rascals had done 
their best to paint ovc/her name; but /, though no great 
scholar, made a shift to "poll the Lively Peggy through it all. 
We have the mate in limoo at Plymouth; but it’s all come out 
without any more to-do; and, mistress, I’ll get you her bill of 
lading in a trice, and I give ye joy with all my heart—^you, I 
should say, master,” said he, nodding at Howard, “for the 
gentlewoman’s your kifi, I’ve made out; God bless you both! I 
told you you’d i-oll in his Majesty’s coin afore you went to 
Davy's Lodeerj and so you will, thank my stars.” 

^Alderman Holloway, a man used to. business, would not 
indulge himself in a single ^compliment upon this occasion till he 
had cautiously searched the captain’s papers. The bill of lading 
which had been sent with the Lively Peggy from Jamaica, was 
found amongst them; it was an exact list corresponding pre¬ 
cisely with that which Mrs. Howard’s a^efit had sent her by 
post, of the consignment shipped after the' sale of her plantation. 
The alderman, satisfied, after counting the puncheons of rum and 
hogsheads of sugar, turned to Mrs. Howard.^ and shook hands 
with her, with a face of mercantile congratulation, declaring that 
“she was now as good a woman as over she had been, and need 
never desire to bo better.” 

“ My dear Oliver,” cried Howard, “ this is all owing to you; 
you discovered- ” 

“ No, no, no! ” interrupted Oliver, precipitately; “ all that I 
did was accident; all that you did was not accident. You first 
mad^ me love you, by teaching me that I was not a blockhead, 
and by freeing mo from-” 

“ A tyrantj you were going to say,” cried Holloway, colouring 
deeply; “ and if you had, you’d have said the truth. I thought, 
Howard, afterward^ that you. were a.bravo fellow for taking his 
part, I confess: but, Oliver, I thought you had forgiven me for 
all these things.” 

‘^Forgiven! Oyes,tobe sure,’’cried little Oliver; “Iwasn’t think¬ 
ing of myself, or you either; I was only thinking of Howard’s 
good-nature; and then,” continued he, “HowaiS was just as 
good to the mulatto woman as he was to me. Wasn’t he, Cuba t ” 

*' That he was! ” replied the poor woman; and looking at 
Mrs. Howard, added, “ massa’s heaH as good a/s hen.” 
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*'And his head's as good as his heart, which makes it all 
the better still,” continued Oliver, with enthusiasm. “Mr. 
Russell, you know how hard he worked at that translation, to 
earn money to support poor Cuba, and to paper the room, and to 
pay the bricklayer for the smoky chimney; these things weren’t 
done accident, were theyl though! it was by accident that I 
happened to observe Cuba’s curious thimble.” 

“There are some people,” interrupted Mr. Russell, “who, by 
accident, never observe anything. We will not allow you, 
Oliver, to call your quick habit of observation accident 1 your 
excellent capacity will- ” 

“ My excellent capacity! ” repeated piiver, with unfeigned 
surprise; “ why, you know, I get by rote slower than anybody 
in the world.” 

“ You may, notwithstanding, have an excellent capacity; 
much may be learned without books; much more with books, 
Oliver; but, for your comfort, you need not learn them by 
rote.” 

“I am glad of it, heartily,” cried Oliver; “but this put 
something out of head, that I was in a great hurry to Say— 
Oh, one other thing |ibout accident. It was not accident; but 
it -was Howard’s sense, in persuading me not to put into the 
lottery, that was the very cause of Dr. B.’s giving me the choice 
of all the things«n the Jew’s box; and the sailor, who found 
the parcol-^it was Howard’s generosity to him that made him 
follow us, and be interested aboift us, and listen—was not it, 
sailor ? ” • 

The sailor, as soon as he at all understood what Oliver meant 
to ask him, replied, “ Master, it was a small whiff of curiosity 
^ ^hat brought me to this port; but you may make it out to be 
what you please—not but what I was glad to do a good 4iarn, 
where a good turn had been done me, when it came in my way.” 

Oliver looked rather disappointed, that he could not got pre¬ 
cisely the answer ho wanted; but Dr. B. made his case out for 
him to universal satisfaction, by saying, “ Well, Oliver, we are 
read^to allow all you want us to perceive,—in one word, that 
your friftid Howard has not been edmaied by accidentf looking 
at Mrs. Howard. ^ 

The JeW|»and the captain of the lAvely Peggy^ were now left 
in the hands of the law. The sailor was properly rewarded. 
Mr. Russell was engaged to superintend the education of Hollo¬ 
way. He succeeded, and was presented by the alderman with a 
living in Sumy. Mr. Supine never visited Italy, and did nc 
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meet with any consolation but in his German flute. Howard 
continued eager to improve himself; nor did he imagine that 
the moment he left school, and parted from his tutor, his educa- 
tion was finished; and that his books were, ** like past misfor* 
tunes,” good for nothing^ hut to be forgotten. His love for 
literature he found one of the first pleasures of his life :''Lor did 
he, after he came into tha possession of a large fortune, find that 
his habits of constant occupation lessened his enjoyments, for he 
was never known to yawn at a window upon a rainy morning. 

Little Olivei^s understanding rapidly improved! his affection 
for his friend Howard increased as be grew up, for he always 
remembered that Howard was the first person who discovered 
that he was not a dunce. 

Mrs. Howard had the calm satisfaction of seeing an edudation 
well finished, which she had well begun; and dhe enjoyed in 
hdi nephew’s friendship, esteem, and unconstrained gratitude, 
all the rewards which her (^od sense, firmness, and benevolence 
had so well deserved. 
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A mong the sufferers during tlio bloody reign of Kobespierre^ 
was Madame de Rosier, a lady of good family, excellent 
•understandings and most amiable character. Her husband, and 
her cnly son, a promising young man about fouiieon, were 
dragged to the horrid prison of the Conciergorie, and their names 
soon aft(5rwards appeared in the list of those who fell a sacriftse 
to the tyrant’s cruelty. By the assistance of a faithful domestic, 
Madame de Rosier, who was destined to bo the next victim, 
escaped from Brance, and took refuge in England—England! 
that generous country, ^hich, in favour of the unfortunatvSf for¬ 
gets her national prejudices, and to whom, in their utmost need, 
even her natural enemies” flee for protection. lijnglish 
travellers have sometimes been accused of forgetting the civilities 
which they feceiire in foreign countries, but their conduct 
towards the Erench emigrants has sufficiently demonstrated the 
injustice of this reproach. • 

Madame d« Rosier had reason to be pleased by the delicacy 
of several families of distinction in London, who offered her 
their services under the name of gratitude; but she was incapable 
gf encroaching upon the kindness of her frienda Misfortune 
had not extinguished the energy of her mind, and she^till 
possessed the power of mamtaining herself honourably by her 
own exertions. Her character and her abilities being well 
known, she easily procured recommendations as a preceptress. 
Many ladies anxiously desired to engage such a governess for 
t&eir^hildren, but Mrs. Harioui*t hd!Q the good fortune to obtain 
the pref^Srence. 

Mrs. Harcourt was a "widow, who had been a very fine woman, 
and continued to be a very line lady; she had good abililies, 
but as she lived in a constant round of dissipation, she had not 
time to cultivate hm.* understanding, or to attend to the educa¬ 
tion of her family; and she had satisfied her conscience, by pro¬ 
curing for hw daughters a fashionable governess and expensive 
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masters. The governess 'whose place Madame de Rosier was 
now to supply, had quitted her pupils to go abroad with a lady 
of quality, and Mrs. Harcourt knew enough of the worltfto’bear 
her loss without emotion; she, however, stayed at home one 
whole evening, to receive Jdadamo do Rosier, and to introduce 
her to her pupils. Mrs. ^^arcourt had three daughters ,|ind a 
son; Isabella, Matilda, Favoretta, and Herbert. Isabella was 
about fourteen; her countenance was intelligent, but rather too 
expressive of confidence in her own capacity, for she had, from 
her infancy, been taught to believe that she was a genius. Her 
memory had been too much cultivated; she had learned lan¬ 
guages with facility, and had been taught to set a very high 
value upon her knowledge of history and chronology. Her 
temper had been hurt by flattery, yet she was capable of feeling 
all the generous passions. 

«Matilda was a year younger than Isabella; she was hand¬ 
some, but her countenance,^at first view, gave the idea of hope¬ 
less indolence; she did not learn the French and Italian irregular 
verbs by rote as expeditiously as her sister, and her impatient 
preceptress pronounced, with an irrevocable nod, that Miss 
Matilda was no genius. The phrase was quickly caught by her 
masters, so that Matilda, undervalued even by her sister, lost all 
confidence in herself, and, with the hope of success, lost the wish 
for exertion. Her attention gradually turned to dress and 
personal accomplishments; not that she was vain of her beauty, 
but she had more hopes of phasing by the graces of her person 
than of her mind. The timid, anxious blush, whicb Madame de 
Rosier observed to vary in Matilda’s countenance when she spoke 
to those for whom she felt affection, convinced this lady, that 
if Matilda were no genius, it must have been the fault of her 
eduction. On sensibility, all that is called genius, perhaps, 
originally depends; those who are capable of feeling a strong 
degree of pain and pleasure may surely be excited to great and 
persevering exertion by calling the proper motives into action. 

Favoretta, the youngest daughter, was about six years old. 
At this age, the habits that tonstituLe character are not foimed, 
and it is therefore absurd to speak of the character of a child 
of six years old. Favoretta had been from her birth the play¬ 
thing of her mother and of her mother’s waiting-maid. She was 
always produced when Mrs. Harcourt had company, to be 
admired and caressed by the fashionable circle; her ring¬ 
lets, and her lively nonsense, were the never-failing means of 
attracting attention from visitors. In the (^wing-room, 
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Favoretta, consequently, was happy, always in high spirits, and 
the picture of good humour; but, change the scene, and 
Favpretta no longer appeared the same person. When alone, 
she was idle and spiritless ; when with her maid or her brother 
and sisters, pettish and capricious, tier usual playfelloAv was 
Herbefbf but their plays usually ended in quarrels—quarrels in 
which both parties were commonly in the wrong, though the 
whole of the blame necessarily fell upon Herbert, for Herbert 
was neither caressing nor caressed. Mrs. Grace, the waiting- 
maid, pronounced him to be the plague of her life, and prophe¬ 
sied evil of him, because, as she averred, if she combed his hair 
a hundred times a day, it would never be*fit to be seen, llcsides 
this, she declared “there was no managing to keep him out of 
miscliiof,” and ho was so “ thick-headed at his book,” that Mrs. 
Grace, on whom the Jask of teaching him his alphabet hfj^, 
during the negligent reign of the^late governess, devolved, 
affirmed that ho never would learn to read like any other young 
gentleman. Whether the zeal of Mrs. Grace for his literary 
progress were of scrvica to his understanding, may be dou'^ed ; 
there could be no doubt of its effect upon his temper. A sullen 
gloom overspread Herbert’s countenance whenever the shrill call 
of “ come and say your task. Master Herbert! ” was heard; and 
the continual iise of the imperative mood—“ Let that alone, €?o. 
Master Hgrbert!^—“Don’t make such a racket. Master 
Herbert I ”—“ Do hold your tongue^ and sit still where I bid you. 
Master Herbert!”—operated so powerfully upon this young 
gentleman, that at eight years old ho partly fulfilled his 
tormentor’s prophesies; for ho became a little surly rebel, who 
took pleasure in doing exactly the contrary to everything that ho 
‘ vlfas desired to do, and who took pride in opposing his powers of 
endurance to the force of punishment. His situation *was 
scarcely jnoro agreeable in the drawing-room than in the nursery, 
for his mother usually announced him to the company by the 
appropriate appellation of Moughhead ; and Herbert JtmighJieadj 
boing^ssailed at his entrance into the room by a variety of petty 
reproaches and maternal witticisms upon his uncouth appearance, 
became bashful and awkward, averse from polite society, and 
prone to the less fastidious company of servants in the stable%iid 
the kitchen. * Mrs. Harcourt absolutely forbade his intercourse 
with the postilions, though she did not think it necessary to be 
strict in her injunctions as to the butler and footman, because, 
argued she, “ children will get to the servants when one’s from 
home, and it m be^t that they should be with such of them as 
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one can trust;—now Stephen is quite a person one can entirely 
depend upon, and he has been so long in the family, tii^hildren 
ai’o quite used to him, and safe with him.” 

How many mothers have a Stephen, on whom they can 
entirely depend! C 

Mrs. Harcourt, with politeness, which in this instance,supplied 
the place of good sense, invested Madame de Rosier with full 
powers, as the preceptress of her children, except as to their 
religious education. She stipulated that Catholic tenets should 
not be instilled into them. To this Madame de Rosier replied 
—“ that children usually follow the religion of their parents, 
and that proselytes seldom do honour to their conversion; that 
were she, on the other hand, to attempt to prombte her pupils* 
belief in the religiouSjf their country, her utmost powers ‘could 
a^d nothing to tlie force of public religious instruction, and to 
the arguments of those books which are necessarily put into the 
hands of every well-educated person.” 

With these opinions, Madame de Rosier readily promised to 
abs^tin from all direct or indirect interference in the religious 
instruction of her pupils. Mrs. Harcourt then introduced her 
to th^m as a “ friend in whom she had entire confidence, and 
whom she hoped and believed they would make it their study to 
please.” ^ 

Whilst the ceremonies of the introduction were going on, 
Herbert kept himself aloof, jind with his whip suspended over 
the stick on which he was riding, eyed Madame do Rosier with 
no friendly aspect. However, when she held out* her hand to 
him, and when he heard the encouraging tone of her voice, he 
approached, held his whip fast in his right hand, but very 
cordially gave the lady his left to shake.*’ 

“ Are you to be my governess 1 ** said ho ; “ you won’t give me 
very long tasks, will you ? ” 

Favoretta, my dear, what has detained you so longH ” cried 
Mrs. Harcourt, as the door opened, and as Favoretta, with her 
hair in nice order, was uslj^red iqto the room by Mrs. Grace. 
The little girl ran up to Madame de Rosier, and, with th^' most 
caressing freedom, cried- 

‘t-WiU you love me? I have not my red shoes on to-day I ” 
Whilst Madame de Rosier assured Favoretta that the want of 
the red shoes would not diminish her merit, Matilda whispered 
to Isabella—“ Mourning is very becoming to her, though she is 
not fair; ” and Isabella, with a look of absence, replied—Rut 
she speaks English amazingly well for French 'woman.” 
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Madamo de Rosier did speak English remarkably well; she 
had spent some years in England in her early youth, and 
perhaps the effect of her conversation was heiglitcned by an air 
of'foreign novelty. As she was not hackneyed in the common 
language of conversation, her ideas ^vero expressed in select and 
accujr^ terms, so that her thoughts appeared original as well as 
just. 

Isabella, who was fond of talents, and yet fonder of novelty, 
was channed the first evening with her new friend, more 
especially as she perceived that her abilities had not escaped 
Madame de Rosier. She displayed all her little treasures of 
literature, but was surprised to observe, that though every 
shining thing she said was taken notice of, nothing dazzled the 
eyes of her judge; gradually her desire to talk subsided, and 
she felt some curiosity to hear. She experienced the new 
pleasure of conversing with a pei*son whom she perceived bo 
her superior in understanding, and^whoso superiority she could 
admire without any mixture of envy. 

“ Then,” said she, jiausing one day, after having succ^fully 
enumerated the dg,tes of the reigns of all the English kiiigs, “I 
suppose you have something in French like our Gray’s ‘ Memoria 
Technica,’ or else you never could have such a prodigious quan¬ 
tity of dates in your head. Had you as much chronology and 

history when you were of my ago as—as-” 

“As you have?” said Madame de Rosier; “ I do not know, 
whether I had at your ago, but I can assure you that I have not 
now.” • 

“ Nay,” replied Isabella, with an incredulous smile, “ but you 
only say that from modesty.” 

' “ From vanity, more likely.” 

“ Vanity, impossible! you don’t understand me.” « 
“Pardon me, but you do not understand me.” 

“A*porson,” cried Isabella, “can’t surely bo vain—what wo 
in English call vain—of not remembering any tiling.” 

^ “ Is it then impossible that a person should be what you in 

English call vain of not i^mcmbming what is useless ? I dare 
say yoh can tell me the name of that wise man who prayed for 
the art of forgetting.” , 

“ No, indeed, I don’t know his name; I never heard of him 
before. Was he a Grecian, or a Roman, or an Englishman?—> 
can’t you x'ecoIlect*his name 1 What does it begin with?” 

I do not wish, either for your sake or my own, to remember 
the name ;,let us content ourselves with the wise man’s sensC) 
* I 48—2 
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•wlietlicr he were a Grecian, a Boman, or an Englishman; even 
the first loiter of his name might be left among tl^ useless 
things—might it not ? ” 

“ But,” replied Isabella, a little piqued, “ I do not know what 
you call useless things.” 

“Those of which you can make no use,” said Madame de 
Rosier, with simplicity. 

“You don’t mean, though, all the names, and dates, and 
kings, and Roman emperors, and all the remarkable events that 
I have learned by heart.” 

“ It is useful, I allow,” replied Madame de Rosier, “ to know 
by heart the names of the English kings and Roman emperors, 
and to remember the dates of their reigns ; otherwise wo shoukl 
be obliged, whenever wo wanted them, to search in the books 
in which they are to be found, and that wastes time.” 

‘^Wjistcs time—yes; but what’s worse,” said Isabella, “a 
person looks so awkward anCi fooli.sh in company who does not 
know these things—things that everybody knows.” 

“ .^Qd that everybody is supposed to kjiow,” added Madame 
de Rosier. 

“A person,” continued Isabella, “could?'make no figure in 
conversation, you know, amongst well-informed people, if she 
didn’t know these things.” 

“Certainly not,” said Madame do Rosier; “nor could she 
make a figure amongst well-informed people by telling them 
what, as you observed just now, everybody knows.” 

“ But I did not mean,” said Isabella, after a mortified pause, 
“ that everybody knows the retnarJcable events^ though they may 
have learned the reigns of the kings by heart; for 1 assure you, 
the other day I found it a great advantage, when somebody was 
talking about the powder-tax, to be able to tell in a room full of 
company, that powder for the hair was first introduced into 
England in the year 1614; and that potatoes, which" very 
luckily for me, were next to powder in the ‘ Tablet of Memory,* 
were first brought to Englanc^in the^year 1586; and the very# 
same evening, when mamma was showing some pretty coloured 
note-paper, which she had just got, I had an opportunity of 
saying that white paper was first made in England in the year 
1587 ; and a gentleman made me a bow, and said ho Would give 
the world for my memory. So you see that these, at least, are 
mot to be counted amongst the useless things—are they ? ” 

“ Certainly not,” replied Madame do Rosier; “ we can form 
Bome idea of the civilization of a country, at any^ period, by 
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knowing that such a frivolous luxury as powder was then first 
introduced: trifles become matters of importance to those who 
have the good sense to know how to make them of use; and as 
for paper, that and the art of printing are so intimately con¬ 
nected-” 

“Ak!” interrupted Isabella, “if they had asked me, I could 
have told them when the first printing-press was established in 
Westminster Abbey—in 1494.” 

“And paper was made in England?” 

“Have you foigot so soon?—in 1587.” 

“It is well worth remarking,” said Madame de Hosier, “that 
literature in Jlngland must have at thjft time made but a very 
slow progress, since a hundred years had elapsed between the 
establishing of your printing-press and the making of your white 
paper. I allow the^ are not useless facts.” • 

“ That never struck me before,’* said Isabella, ingenuously; 

“ I only remembered these things to repeat in conversation.” 

Here Madame de Rosier, pleased to observe that her pupd had 
caught an idea that was new to her, dropped the convei^ation, 
and left Isabella'to apply what had passed. Active and in¬ 
genious young people should liave mucli left to their own 
intelligent exertions and to their own candour. 

Matilda, *1110 ^second daughter, was at first pleased with 
Madame ^ie Rosier, because she looked well in mourning; and 
afterwards she became interested for her, from hearing the 
history of her misfortunes, of which Madame do Rosier one 
evening gave her a simple, pathetic account. Matilda was par¬ 
ticularly touched by the account of the early death of this lady’s 
^beautiful and accomplished daughter: she dwelt upon every 
circumstance, and, with anxious curiosity, asked a var^ty of 
questions. 

“ I think I can form a perfect idea of her now,” said Matilda, 
after she had inquired concerning the colour of her hair, of her * 
eyes, her complexion, her height, her voice, her manners, and 
*her^rcss: “I think I haMe a peribet idea of her now.” 

“ Oh no,” said Madame de Rosier, with a sigh, “ you cannot 
form a perfect idea of my Rosalie from any of these tiling.^: she 
was handsome and graceful; but it was not her person—it was 
her mind,^ said the mother, with a faltering voice: her voice 
had till this instaiW; been st^dy and composed. 

“ I beg your pardon; I will ask you no more questions,” said 
Matilda. 

“ My lovf,” B^d Madame de Rosier, “ ask me as mny as you 
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ploaso: I like to think of her ; I may speak of h^ without 
vanity; her character would have pleased you.” 

“I am sure it would,” said Matilda. “Do you think she 
would have liked me or Isaholla tlie best ? ” 

“She would have liked each of you for your different qood 
qualities, I think; she would not have made her love an ohjcct 
of competition, or the cause of jealousy between two sisters; she 
could make herself sufficiently beloved without stooping to any 
such mean arts. She had two friends, who loved her tenderly; 
they knew that she was perfectly sincere, and that she would 
not flatter either of them. You know that is only childish 
affection which is without esteem. Rosalie was esteemed 
autant qu' aimmy 

“ How I should have liked such a friend! hut I am afraid she 
would have been so much my superior, she would have despised 
mo. Isabella would have had all her conversation, because she 
knows so much, and I know nothing.” 

“Tjp^you know that you know nothing,” said Madame de 
Rosier, with an encouraging smile, “you know as much as the 
wisest of men. When the oracle pronouneq^ iSocrates to be the 
wisest of men, he explained it by observing, ‘that ho know 
himself to be ignorant, whilst other men,* said ho, ‘believing 
that they know everything, are not likely to improve.* *' 

“Then you think I am likely to improve?” said Matilda, 
with a look of doubtful hope. 

“ Certainly,” said Madame de Rosier; “ if you exe^rt yourself, 
you may be anything you please.’* 

“ Hot anything I please, for I should please to be as clever, 
and as good, and as amiable, and as estimable, too, as your 
Rosal^^; but that’s impossible. Tell me, however, what she 
was at my ago, and what sort of things she used to do and say, 
and what books she read, and how she employed lierseH from 
^morning till night,” 

“That must bo for to-morrow,” said Madame de Rosier, 
“I must now show Herbert the book of prints that he wanted' 
to see.” 

It was the first time that Herbert had ever asked to look into 
a boo^. Madame de Rosier had taken him entirely out of 
the hands of Mrs. Grace; and finding that his painful 
associations with the sight of the syllables in his dog’s-eared 
spelling-book could not immediately be conquered, she prudently 
resolved to cultivate his powers of attention upon other subject]^ 
and not to return to syllabic, difficulties until t|^o ydhng gentle 
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man should have forgotten his literary misfortunes, and acquired 
sufficient energy and patience to ensure success. 

It is of little consequence,” said she, “ whether the boy read 
a year sooner or later; “but it is of great consequence that he 
should love literature.” • 

“ Ofettainly,” said Mrs. Harcourt, to whom tins observation 
was addressed; “I am sure you will manage all those things 
properly. I leave him entirely to you; Grace quite gives him 
up. If he read by the time we must think of sending him to 
school, I shall be satisfied; only keep him out of my way,” 
added she, laughing, “ when he is stammering over that unfor¬ 
tunate spelling-book, for I don't pretend to be gifted with the 
patience of J5b.” 

“Have you any objection,” said Madame de Rosier, “to my 
buying for him some new toys ? ” 

“ None in the world: buy anything you will—do anything 
you please; I give you carte hlancli^” said Mrs. Harcourt. 

After Madame de Rosier had been some time at Mrs. Har- 
court's, and had carefully studied the characters, or,*^or 0 
properly speaking, •the habits of all her pupils, she took them 
with her one mornidg to a largo toy-shop, or rather warehouse 
for toys, which had been lately opened under the direction of 
an ingenious^ gentleman, who had employed proper workmen to 
execute rational foys for the rising generation. 

Wheh Herbert entered “the r^iitional toy-shop,” he looked all 
round, and, with an air of disappointment, exclaimed,—“ Why, 
I see neither whips, nor horses, nor phaetons, nor coaches!” 
“ Nor dressed dolls I ” said Favoretta, in a reproachful tone, 
“nor baby-houses!” “Nor soldiers, nor a drum!” continued 
^Herbert. “I am sure I never saw such a toy-shop,” said 
Favoretta; “I expected the finest things that ever were#seen, 
because it was such a new, great shop; and hero are nothing 
but vulgar-looking things—great carts and wheelbarrows, and 
things fit for orange-women's daughters, I think.” 

• TQais sally of wit was qpt adm^ed as much as it would have 
been Ijy Favoretta’s flatterers in her mother's drawing-room. 
Her brother seized upon the very cart which she had abused, 
and, dragging it about the room with noisy joy, declared he had 
found out*that it was better than a coach-and-six, that would 
hold nothing; and he was even satisfied without horses; because 
he reflected that lie could be the best horse himself, and that 
wooden horses, after all, cannot gallop, and they never mind if 
whip them ^ver so much. “ You must drag them along all 
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the time, though you mal^ hdieve” said Heibcrt, “that they 
draw the coach of themselves. If one gives them tll^ least push, 
they tumble down on their sides; and one must turn back for 
ever and ever to set them up upon their wooden legs again. I 
don't like make-believe horses; I had rather be both man and 
horse for myself.” Then, whipping himself, he gallope^. away, 
pleased with his centaur character. 

When the little boy in “ Sacontala ” is offered for a plaything 
“ a peacock of earthenware^ painted with rich colours” he answers 
—“ / shall like the peacock, if it can run arid fly—not else.” The 
Indian drama of “ Sacontala ” was written many centuries ago. 
Is it not surprising, notwithstanding it has so long been observed 
that children dislike useless, motioidess playthings, it is but oi 
late that more rational toys have been devised for their amuse¬ 
ment ? 

Whilst Herbert’s cart rolled on, Favdretta viewed it with 
scornful eyes; but at length cured by the neglect of the spectators 
of this tit of disdain, she condescended to be pleased, and spied 
a fe^ things worthy of her notice. Bilboquets, battledores, and 
shuttlecocks, she acknowledged, were no bad things. ‘*And 
pray,” said she, “ what are those pretty little baskets, Madame 
do Bosier? and those others, which look as if they were but just 
begun? and what are those strings that look like mamma’s 
bell-cords, and is that a thing for making laces, such as Grace 
laces me with? and what are those cabinets with little drawers 
for?” 

Madame de Hosier had taken notice of these little cabinets; 
they were for young mineralogists. She was also tempted by 
a botanical apparatus; but as her pupils were not immediately 
going into the country where flowers could be procured, she 
was fpreed to content herself with such things as could afford 
them employment in town. The making of baskets, of bell- 
ropes, and of cords for window-curtains, were occupatibns in 
n» which she thought they might successfully apply themselves. 
The materials for these little manufactures were here ready 
prepared; and only such difficulties were left as children 
love to conquer. The materials for the baskets, and a little 
magnifying glass, which Favoretta wished to have, were just 
packed up in a basket, which was to serve for a m«del, when 
Herbert’s voice was heard at the other end of the shop; ho 
was excltuming, in an impatient tone, I m\ist, and I will cat 
them, I say!” He hod crept under the counter, and unper- 
ceived by the busy shopman had dragged out of a j)igeon-hole 
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near the ground, a parcel wrapped up in brown paper; he had 
seated himself upon the ground, with his’ back to the company, 
and with patience worthy of a better object, at length untied 
the difficult knot, pulled off the string, and opened the parcel. 
Within the brown paper there ap}feared a number of little 
packe1iE| curiously folded in paper of a lighter brown. Herbert 
opened one of these, and finding that it contained a number of 
little round things, which looked like comlits, ho raised the 
paper to his mouth, which opened wide to receive them. The 
shopman stopped his arm, assuring him that they wore not good 
to eat. But Herbert replied in the angry tone which caught 
Madame de Kosier’s ear. “They are thg seeds of radishes, my 
dear,” said^slnf; “ if they be sown in the ground they will become 
radishes; then they will be fit to eat, but not tiU then; taste 
them now, and try.” He willingly obeyed, but put the seeds 
very quickly out of hts mouth when ho found that they wfto 
not sweet. He then said that he wished he might have them, 
that he might sow them in the little garden behind his mother’s 
house, that they might^be fit to cat some time or other. 

Madame do Bogier bought the radish-seeds, and ordered a 
little spade, a hoe, and. a watering-pot to be sent home for him. 

Herbert’s face brightened with joy; he was surprised to find 
that any of his requests were granted, because Grace had regu¬ 
larly reproved him for being troublesome whenever ho asked for 
anything’;'>hence he had leanied to have recourse to force or 
fraud to obtain his objects. He ventured now to hold Madame 
de Kosier by the gown: “Stay a little longer,” said he, “I 
want to look at everything.” His curiosity dilated with his 
hopes. 

^ When Madame de Hosier complied with his request to “stay 
a little longer,” he had even the politeness to push a etool 
towards her, saying, “ You’d better sit down, you will be tired 
of standing, as some people say they are; but I’m not one of 
them. Tell ’em to give me down that wonderful thing, that I 
^ay see what it is, will you ? ” 

Tlfe wonderful thing which half caught Herbert’s attention 
was a pHnting press. Madame de Rosier was glad to pro¬ 
cure this little machine for Herbert; for she hoped thal^the 
new associations of pleasure which he would form with the 
types in the little compositor’s stick would efface the painful 
remembrance of hi^ early difficulties with the syllables in the 
spellmg-book. She also purchased a box of models of common 
furniture, wlj^ch were made to take to pieces and to be put 
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together again, and on which the names of all the parts ^ere 
printed. A number of other useful toys tempted her, but she 
determined not to be too profuse; she did not wish to purchase 
the love of her little pupils by presents; her object was to 
provide them with independent occupations; to create a taste 
for industry, without the dangerous excitation of obKtinual 
variety. 

Isabella was delighted with the idea of filling up a small bio¬ 
graphical chart which resembled Priestley’s: she was impatient, 
also, to draw the map of the world upon a small silk balloon, 
which could be filled with common air, or folded up flat at 
pleasure. * ^ 

Matilda, after much hesitation, said she had decide^ her 
mind, just as they were going out of the shop. She chose a 
sijgall loom for weaving riband and tape, wjiich Isabella admired, 
because she remembered Ip have seen it described in “Town¬ 
send’s Travels ”; but before the man could put up the loom for 
M^lda, she begged to have a little machine for drawing in 
pe^ective, because the person who showed it assured her that 
it required no sort of genius to draw jjeifTectly well in per¬ 
spective with this instrument. 

In their way home, Madame de Hosier stopped the carriage 
at a circulating library. “Are you going to ^sk «for the novel 
we were talking of yesterday 1 ” cried Matilda. t 

“ A novel! ” said Isabella,* contemptuously; “ no, I dare say 
Madame de Rosier is not a novel reader.” 

“ Zoluco, sir, if you please,” said Madame de Rosier. “ You 
see, Isabella, notwithstanding the danger of forfeiting your good 
opinion, I have dared to ask for a novel.” ^ 

“Well;.! always understood, I am sure,” replied Isabella, 
disdainfully, “that none but trifling, silly people were novel- 
readers.” , 

“ Wore readers of trifling, silly novels, perhaps you mean,” 
answered Madame de Rosier, with temper; “ but I flatter my¬ 
self you will not find Zeluco either trifling or silly.” c * 

“ No, not Zeluco, to be sure,” said Isabella, recollecting her¬ 
self: “ for now I remember, Mr. Gibbon, the great historian, 
mentions * Zeluco ’ in one of his letters; hcs says it is the best 
philosophical romance of the age. I particularly remember ihaif 
because somebody had been talking of * Zotluco ’ the veiy day I 
was reading that letter; and I asked my governess to get it for 
me, but she said it was a novel. However, as Mr. Gibbon 
calls it a philosophical romance- ” ^ ^ 
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•• The name,” said Madame de Rosier, “ will not make much 
difierencG to us] hut I agree with you in thinking that as 
people, who cannot judge for themselves, are apt to he misled hy 
names^ it would ho advantageous to ipvent some new name for 
philosoj^hical novels, that they may no longer he contraband 
goods—lliat they may not he confounded witli tlie trifling, silly 
productions for which you have so just a disdain.” 

“Now, ma’am, will you ask,” cried Herbert, as the carriage 
stopped at his mother’s door,—“ will you ask whether the man 
has brought homo my spado and the watering-pot ^ I know you 
don’t like that I should go to the servants for what I want, but 
I’m in a great, hurry for the spade, because I want to dig the 
bed fgr my radislies before night—I’ve got my seeds safe in my 
hand.” 

Madame de Rosier, ijiuch pleased by this instance of obedient 
in her impatient pupil, instantly inqi^red for what he wanted, 
to convince him that it was possible he could have his wishes 
gratiflcd by a person, who was not an inhabitant of the stable or 
the kitchen. Isabella Blight have registered it in her liat^of 
remarkable events, that Herbert this day was not seen either 
with the postilion or the coachman. Madame de Rosier was 
aware of the force of habit, and who thought that no evil could 
bo greater than th^f of hazarding the integrity of her little pupils, 
did not e: 5 ;ij,ct from them any promise of abstaining from the 
company of the servants, with wham they had been accustomed 
to converse; but she had provided the children with occupations, 
that they might not bo tempted by idleness to seek for improper 
companions: and by interesting herself with unaffected good 
, ngiiuro in their amusements, she endeavoured to give them a 
taste for the sympathy of their superiors in knowledge, instead 
of a desire for the flattery of inferiors. She arranged flieir 
occupatigns in such a manner, that, without watching them every 
instjxnt, she might know what they were doing and where they 
were; and she showed so much readiness to procure for them 
atiytkiing that was reasonable, and they found it the shortest 
method i,o address their petitions to her in the first instance. 
Children will necessarily delight in the company of those who 
make them happy ; Madame de Rosier knew how to make* her 
pupils contented by exciting them to employments in which 
they felt that they lyere successful. 

“ Mamma! mamma! dear mamma I ” cried Favoretta, running 
into the hall and stopping Mrs. Harcourt, who was dressed and 
going out tol* dinner, “ do come into the parlour to look at my 
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basket, my beautiful basket, that I am making oR itself." 
“ And do, mother, or some of you, come out into the gardeii, and 
see the bed that Tve dug with my own hands for my radishes. 
I’m as hot as fire, I know,” said Herbert, pushing his hat back 
from his forehead. ‘ 

“Oh! don’t come near me with the watering-pot^jSn your 
hand,” said Mrs. Harcourt, shrinking back, and looking at 
Herbert's hands, which wens not as white as her own. 

“ The carriage is but just come to the door, ma’am,” said 
Isabella, who next appeared in the hall; “ I only want you for 
one instant, to show you something that is to hang up in your 
dressing-room when ^ have finished it, mamma; it is really 
elegant” 

“ Well, don’t keep me long,” said Mrs. Harcourt, for, indeed, 
1 am too late already.” 

^ “Oh, no; indeed you will not be too late, mamma; only look at 
my basket,” said FavorettaJ gently pulling her mother by the hand 
into the parlour. Isabella pointed to her silk globe which was 
su^iended in the window, and taking u{> her camel-hair pencil, 
cried, “ Only look, ma’am, how nicely I have traced the Ehine, 
the Po, the Elba, and the Danube; you see I have not quite 
finished Europe; it will be another looking thing when Asia, 
Africa,and America, are done, and when the colours^re quite dry.” 

“ Now, Isabella, pray let her look at my basket,” cried the 
eagei Eavoretta, holding up tj|ie scarcely begun basket; “ I will 
do a row, to show you how it is done; ” and the little girl, with 
busy fingers, began to weave. The ingenious and delicate appear¬ 
ance of the work, and the happy countenance of the little work¬ 
woman, fixed the mother’s pleased attention, and she, for a 
moment, forgot that her carriage was V/aiting. 

“cThe carriage is at the door, ma’am,” said the footman. 

“I must be gone,” cried Mrs. Harcourt, starting from her 
reverie; “ what am 1 doing here ? I ought to have been away 
this half-hour. Matilda, why is not she amongst you ? ” 

Matilda, apart from the fusy coppany, was reading with lo 
much earnestness that her mother called twice b^^ore she 
looked up. 

“,How happy you all look," continued Mrs. Harcourt, “and I 
am going to one of those terrible great dinners,—I sha’n’t eat 
one morsel; then cards aU night, which I hate as much as you 
do, Isabella,—pity me, Madame de Rosier!—good-bye, happy 
creatures I ”—and with some real and some affected reluctance^ 
Mrs. Harcourt departed. o 
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It is easy to make children happy for one evening, witli now 
toys and new employments; but the difficulty is to continue 
the pleasure of occupation, after it has lost its novelty; the 
charm of novelty cannot be durable, but the power of habit may 
well supply its place. Madame de Efosier exerted herself, foe 
some w%|ks, to invent occupations for her pupils, that she might 
induce in their minds a love for industry; and when tlioy had 
tasted the pleasure, and formed the habit of doing something^ 
she now and then suffered them to experience the misery of 
having nothing to do. The state of ennui^ when contrasted 
with that of pleasurable mental or bodily activity, becomes 
odious and insupportable to children. , 

Our readers fimst have remarked that Herbert, when he seized 
upon 'the radisli-sccds, in the rational toyshop, had not then 
learned just notions of the nature of property. Madame de 
Hosier did not, like Mis. Grace, repeat ineffectually, fifty timeS 
a day—“ Master Herbert, don’t touch that! ”—“ Master Herbert 
for shame ! ”—“ Let that alone, sir! ”—“ Master Herbert, how 
dare you, sir! ”—but she prudently began by putting forbid r^n 
goods entirely out of his reach; thus, she at least prevented the 
necessity for perpetual irritating prohibitions, and diminished 
with the temptation the desire to disobey; she gave him some 
things for his Qwn use, and scrupulously refrained from encroach¬ 
ing upon his property; Isabella and Matilda followed her 
example in this respect, and thus practically explained to Her¬ 
bert the meaning of the words mine and yours. He was 
extremely deSirous of going with Madame de Hosier to different 
shops, but she coolly answered his entreaties by observing, “ that 
^she could not venture to take him into anyone’s house till she 
was sure that he would not meddle with what was not his 
own.” Herbert now felt the inconvenience of his lawless liaMts; 
to enjoy the pleasures, he perceived that it was necessary to 
submit to the duties of society; and ho began to respect “ the 
rights of things and p&rsons.^* * When his now sense of right 
and \yong had been sufficiejitly exqfciscd at homo, Madame do 
Hosier V(mtured to expose him to more dangerous trials abroad; 
she took him to a carpenter’s workshop, and though the saw, the 
hammer, the chisel, the plane, and the vice, assailed hin* in 
various formS of temptation, his powers of forbearance came off 
victorious. 

“ To hear and forbear” has been said to be the sum of manly 
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virtue; the virtue of forbearance in childhood must always be 
measured by the pupil’s disposition to activity; a vivaci^s.boy 
must often have occasion to forbear more in a quarter of an hour, 
than a dull, indolent child a quarter of a year. 

“May I touch this?*'—“May I meddle with that?” were 
questions which our prudent hero now failed not to a^l; before 
he meddled with the property of others, and ho found hia 
advantage in this mode of proceeding. He observed that his 
governess was in this respect as scrupulous as she required that 
he should be, and he consequently believed in the truth and 
general utility of her precepts. 

The coachmakor’s, the cooper’s, the turner’s, the cabinet* 
maker’s, oven the black ironmonger’s and noisy tinman’s shop, 
afforded entertainment for many a morning; a trifling gratuity 
often purchased much instruction, and Madame de Kosier always 
^-xamiiicd the countenance of the workman before she suffered 
licr little pupils to attack him with questions. The eager 
curiosity of children is generally rather agreeable than tor- 
nuinting to tradesmen, who are not toq busy to bo benevolent; 
and the care which Herbert took not to be^troublcvsome pleased 
those to whom he addressed himself. Ho was delighted, at the 
upholsterer’s, to observe that his little models of furniture liad 
taught him how several things were put togetheTf and he soon 
learned the workmen’s names for his ideas. * He'rcadily under¬ 
stood the use of all that he saw when he went to a bookbinder’s 
and to a printing-house, because in his own printing and book¬ 
binder’s press he had seen similar contrivances in miniature. 

Prints as well as models were used to enlarge his ideas of 
visible objects. Madame de Rosier borrowed the “ Hictionnairo 
des Arts et des Metiers,Butfon,” and several books which 
contained good prints of aiiimals, machines, and arcliitecture ; 
these provided amusement on rainy days. At first she found it 
difficult to fix the attention of the boisterous Herbert, and the 
capricious Favoretta. Before they had half examined one print 
they wanted to turn over the leaf to see another; but tins 
desultory impatient curiosity she endeavoured to cure, by steadily 
showing one or two prints for one day’s amusement. Herbert, 
who could just spell words of one syllable, could not read what 
was written at the bottom of the prints, and he wns sometimes 
ashamed of applying to Favoretta for assistance; the names that 
were printed upon his little models of furniture, he at length 
learned to make out. The press toas obliged to stand stilly when 
Favoietta or his friend Madame de Rosier was r^ot at hand to 
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tell him, letter by letter, how to spell the words that ho wanted 
to print. He one evening went np to Madame de Rosier, and, 
wife a resolute face, said, “I must learn to read.” 

“If anybody will be so good as to teach you, I suppose you 
mean,” said she, smiling.* • 

“ Will you be so good 1 ” said he: “ perhaps you could teach 
me, though Grace says ’tis very difficult; I’ll do my best.” 

“Then I'll do my best, too,” said Madame de Rosier. 

The consequences of these good resolutions were surprising to 
Mrs. Grace. Master Herbert was quite changed, she observed; 
and she wondered why he would never read, when she took so 
much pains with him for an hour every day to hear him his task. 

“Madame de*what d’ye call her,” adde(f Mrs. Grace, “need not 
boast much of the hand she has had in the business; for I’ve 
been by at odd times and watched her ways whilst I have been 
dressing Miss Favoretta, and she has been hearing you y^ur 
task. Master Herbert.” <■ 

“ She doesn’t call it my task; I hate that word.” 

“Well, I don’t knojv what she calls it; for I don’t pretend 
to be a French goyemess, for my part; but I can read English, 
Master Herbert, as well as another; and it’s strange if I could 
not teach my mother tongue better than an emigrant. What I 
say is, that she never takes much pains one way or the other; 
for by the clock in mistress’s dressing-room I minuted her 
twice, anfl she was five minutes at one time, and not above 
seven the other. Easy earning money for governesses now-a-days. 
No tasks !-^No, not she!—Nothing all day long, but play!— 
play—play—laughing and running, and walking, and going to 
see all the shops and sights, and going out in the coach to bring 
iiome radishes and tongue-grass, to be sure; and everything in 
the house is to be as she pleases, to be sure. 1 am sure mj mis¬ 
tress is too good to her, only because she was bom a lady, they 
say. ]5o, pray, Master Herbert, stand still, whilst I comb your 
hair, unless that’s against your new governess’s command-« 
jjnents.” 

‘fl’ll comb my own haiij Grace,* said Herbert, manfully. “ I 
don’t like one word you have been saying, though I don’t mind 
anything you, or anybody else can say against my /newd—|phe is 
my friend^—and she has taught me to read, I sjiy, without 
bouncing me about, and shaking me, and Master IlerberteViy me 
for ever.—^And wlfet harm did it do the coach, to bring home 
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my radishes 1 My radishes are come up, and she sha}^ have 
some of them. And I like the sights and shops she shows mo— 
but she does not like that I should talk to you, therefore I'll 
say no more; but good morning to you, Grace.” 

Herbert, red with generous passion, rushed out of the room; 
and Grace, pale with malicious rage, turned towards thS other 
that opened into Mrs. Harcourt’s bedchamber, for Madame do 
Hosier at this moment appeared.—“ I thought I heard a great 
noise ? ”—“ It was only Master Herbert, ma’am, that wmH never 
stand still to have his hair combed—and says he’ll comb it for 
himself. I am sure t wish he would.” 

Madame do Rosier saw, by the embarrassed manner and 
stifled cholcr of Mrs. Grace, that the whole truth olp the business 
had not been told, and she repented her indiscretion in having 
left Herbert with her, even for a few minutes. She forbore, 
however, to question Herbert, who maintained a dignified silence 
upon the subject; and the same species of silence would also 
become the historian upon this occasion, were it not necessary 
thki'the character of an intriguing lady’s-maid should, for the 
sake of both parents and children, be fully delineated. 

Mrs, Grace, offended by Madame do Rosier’s success in teach¬ 
ing her former pupil to read, jealous of this lady’s favour with 
lier mistress and with the young ladies, irritated - by the bold 
defiance of the indignant champion, who had stood forth in his 
friemSs defence, formed a secret resolution to obtain revenge. 
This she imparted, the very same day, to Ixer confidant, Mrs. 
Rebecca. Mrs. Rebecca was the favourite maid of Mrs. Fan- 
shaw, an acquaintance of Mrs. Harcourt’s. Grace invited Mrs. 
Rebecca to drink tea with her. As soon as the preliminary 
ceremonies of the tea-table had been adjusted, she proceeded to 
statc^er grievances— 

“ In former times, as nobody knows better than you, Mrs. 
Rebecca, I had my mistress’s ear, and was all and all* in the 
" house with her and the young ladies, and the old governess— 
and it was I that was to teach Master Herbert to read, and ^iss* 
Favoretta was almost constantly, from morning to nighty, except 
when she was called for by company, with me, and a sweet 
littleVwell-dressed creature, always, you know, she was.” 

“ A sweet little creature, indeed, ma’am; and I was Vondering, 
before you spoke, not to see her in your room^as usual, to-night,” 
replied Mrs. Rebecca. 

‘*Dear Mrs. Rebecca, you need not wonder at that or*any- 
thing else that’s wonderful, in our present government al^ve 
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stairs, I’ll assure you; for we have a new French governess and 
new measures. Do you know, ma’am, the coach is ordered to go 
about at all hours, whenever she pleases for to take the young 
ladies out, and she is quite like m,Y mistress. But no one can 
bear two mistresses, you know, Mrs. Rebecca; wherefore I'm 
comedo a resolution, in short, that cither she or I shall quit the 
house, and we shall presently see which of us it must be. Mrs. 
Harcourt, at the upshot of all things, must bo conscious, at the 
bottom of her heart, that if she is the elegantest dresser about 
town, it’s not all her own merit.” 

“Very true, indeed, Mrs. Grace,” replied her complaisant 
friend, “ and what sums of money her millinery might cost her 
if she had nd one clever at making up things at home! You are 
blamed by many, let me toll you, for doing as much as you do; 
—Mrs. Private, the milliner, I know, from the best authority^ is 
not your friend ; now, for my part, I think it is no bad thing to 
have friends abroad^ if one come "to any difficulties at home. 
Indeed, my dear, your attachment to Mrs. Harcourt quite blinds 
you—but, to be sure, you know your own affairs best.” 

“ Why, I am net for changing when I am well,” replied Mrs. 
Grace; “ Mrs. Haredurt is abroad a great deal, and her§ is, all 
things considered, a very eligible house. How, what I build my 
hopes upon,, my dear Mrs. Rebecca, is this—that ladies, like 
some people, whS have been beauties, and come to malce them¬ 
selves upySiiiA wear pearl powd^f, and false auburn hair, and 
twenty things that are not to bo advertised, you know, don’t 
like quarrelling with those that are in the secret—and ladies 
who have never made a rout about governesses and edication till 
lately, and now, perhaps, only for fashion’s sake, would, upon a 
pinch—don’t you think 1—rather part with a French governess, 
when there are so many, than with a favourite maid, who Ifnows 
her ways, and has a good taste in dress, which so few can boast.” 

“ Oh* surely, surely ! ” said Mrs. Rebecca; and having tasted 
Mrs. Grace’s erme-de-noyav, it was decided that war should be 
declared against the govern^. , 

ij^d^me de Rosier, happily unconscious of the machinations 
of her enemies, and even unsuspicious of having any, was, 
during this important conference, employed in reading Maimon- 
tel’s “ Silfain ” with Isabella and Matilda. They were ex¬ 
tremely interested in this little play, and Mrs. Harcourt, who 
came into the rooni whilst they were reading, actually sat down 
on the sofa beside Isabella, and, putting her arm round her 
il^Ujghteir’s vaisl said—** Go on, love, let ^e have a share in 
' " ’ 19 
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some of yonT pleasures—^lately, whenever I see you, you >0 look 
the picture of happiness —Go on, pr^y, Madame do Kosier.” ’ 

“ It was I who was reading, mamma,” said Isabella, pointing 
to the place over Madame de Eosier’s shoulder— 

j 

*'nne femme douce et sage 
A toujours taut d’avantago I 
Elle a pour elle en partage 
L’agr6meat et la raison." 

“ Isabella,” said Mrs. Harcourt, from whom a scarcely audible 
sigh had escaped,—“ Isabella really reads French almost as well 
as she does English.” 

“ I am improved very much since I have heard Madame de 
Hosier read,” said Isabella. 

“ I don’t doubt that in jthe least: you are, all of you, much 
intprovod, I think, in everything;—I am sure I feel very much 
obliged to Madame de Rosier.” 

Matilda looked pleased by this speech of her mother’s, and 
affji 2 tionatoly said—“ I am glad, mamma,^ou like her as well as 
we do—oh! I forgot that Madame de Rosier was by—but it is 
not flattery, however.” 

“ Ydu see you have won all their hearts ”— from me, Mrs. Har¬ 
court was near saying, but she paused, and, with a faint laugh, 
added, “yet you see I am not jealous. Matilda^ read those 
lines that your sister has just read, I want to hear them again.” 

Mrs. Harcourt sent for her work, and spent the evening at 
home. Madame de Rosier, without eifort or afTectation, dissi¬ 
pated the slight feeling of jealousy which she observed in the 
mother’s mind, and directed towards her the attention of her 
children, without disclaiming, however, the praise that wai 
justlj|; her due. She was aware that she could not increase her 
pupils’ real afifection for their mother, by urging them to senti¬ 
mental hypocrisy. 

LI- Whether Mrs. Harcourt understood her conduct this evening, 
she could not discover, for politeness does not always speak the 
unqualified language of the heart; but she trusted to the &:Ject 
of time, on which persons of integrity may always secmely rely 
for their reward. Mrs. Harcourt gradually discovered that, as 
she ifiecame more interested in the occupations and i^usenients 
of her children, they became more and more grateful for her 
sympathy; she consequently grew fonder of domestic life, and 
of the person who had introduced its pleasures into her faij^ily. 

That we may not be accused of attributing any miraculouil 
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power to our French governess, we shall explain the natural 
means by which she improved her pupils. 

Wo have already pointed out how she discouraged, in Isaboll^^ 
the vain desire to load her memory with historical and chrono¬ 
logical facts, merely for the purpose of ostentation. She gradually 
excj|}Dd her to read books of reasoning, and began with thoso 
inwl|jich reasoning and amusement are mixed. She also endea¬ 
voured to cultivate her imagination, by giving her a few well- 
chosen passages to road from the best English, French, and 
Italian poets. It was an easier task to direct the activity of 
Isabella’s mind than to excite Matilda’s dormant powers. 
Madame de Rosier patiently waited till she discovered some¬ 
thing which seemed to please Matildh more than usual Tlio 
first book that she appeared to like particularly was, “ Les Con¬ 
versations d’Emilie j ” one passage she read with great delight, 
aloud, and Madame do Rosier, who perceived by the manner of 
reading it that she completely ur.derstood the elegance of the 
French, begged her to try if she could translate it into English. 
It was not more than half a page. Matilda was not teiTit? 3 d at 
the length of such'an undertaking; she succeeded, and the 
praises that were bpstowed upon her translation excited in her 
mind some portion of ambition. 

Madame de Rosier took the greatest care, in conversing with 
Matilda, ter mako her feel her own powers; whenever she used 
good arguments, they were immediately attended to; and when 
Matilda perceived that a prodigious memory was not essential 
to success she was inspired with courage to converse unre¬ 
servedly. 

An accident pointed out to Madame de Rosier another 
resource in Matilda’s education. One day Herbert called his 
sister Matilda to look at an ant, who was trying to crawl up a 
stick; he seemed scarcely able to carry his large white load in 
his little forceps, and he frequently fell back, when he had just 
reached the top of the stick. Madame do Rosier, who knevis* 
how much of the art of instruction depends upon seizing the 
pasper moments to introduce new ideas, asked Herbert whether 
he had ever heard of the poor snail, who, like this ant, slipped 
back continually as he was endeavouring to climb a wall jiwenty 
feet higl^ 

“ I never heard of that snail—pray tell me the story ! ” cried 
Herbert. • 

‘‘It is not a story, it is a question in arithmetic,” replied 
liladame de Rosier. “ This snail was to crawl up a wall twenty 
• t 19—2 
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feet high; he crawled up five feet every day, and slipped^ack 
again four feet every night; in how many days did he reach the 
top of the wall 1 ” 

“ I love questions in arithmetic,” exclaimed Matilda, “ when 
they are not too difficult! ” u,nd immediately she whispered to 
Madame Hosier the answer to this easy question. 

Her exclamation was not lost; Madame do Rosier deter? lined 
to cultivate her talents for arithmetic. Without fatiguing 
Matilda’s attention by long exercises in the common rules, she 
gave her questions which obliged her to thinic, and which excited 
her to reason and to invent: she gradually explained to her 
pupil the relations of numbers, and gave her rather more clear 
ideas of the nature and iise of the common rules of arithmetic 
than she had acquired from her writing-master, who had taught 
them only in a technical manner. Matilda’s confidence in her¬ 
self'Avas thus increased. When she had answered a difficult 
question, she could not doubt’that she had succeeded; this was 
not a matter that admitted of the uncertainty which alarms 
tinfiH tempers. Madame de Hosier began by asking her young 
arithmetician questions only when they weire by themselves, hut 
by-and-by she apj)ealed to her before the fest of the family. 
Matilda'coloured at first, and looked as if she knew nothing of 
the business; but a distinct answer was given .at last, and 
Isabella’s opinion of her sister’s abilities roscv wiMi amazing 
rapidity when she heard that Matilda understood decimal frac¬ 
tions. 

“Now, my dear Matilda,” said Madame de Rosier, “since 
you understand what oven Isabella thinks difficult, you will, I 
liope, have sufficient confidence in yourself to attempt things 
which Isabella does not think difficult.” 

Mal;;lda shook her head. “ I am not Isabella yet,” said she. 

“No,” cried Isabella, with generous, sincere warmth, “but 
you are much superior to Isabella \ I am certain that I could not 
-•nswer those difficult questions, though you think mo so quick; 
and when once you Imve le.arned anything, you never forgot it; 
the ideas are not superficial,^ continued fcabella, turning eto 
Madame de Rosier, “ they have depth, like the pins in Mosaic 
work.” 

Ma<}ame de Rosier smiled at tMs illusion, and, encoiiraged by 
her smile, Isabella’s active imagination immediately produced 
another simile. ^ 

“I did not know my sister’s abilities till lately—^till you 
drew them oui^ Madame de Rosier, like your drawing u^n 
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the screen in sympathetic inks; when you first produced it, I 
looked, and said there was nothing; and when I looked again, 
after you had held it to the fire for a few moments, beautiful 
colours and figures appeared.” * 

We hope our readers have observed that Isabella’s conversa¬ 
tion ikis become more agreeable since she has suppressed some 
of her “ remarkable events.” When the memory is overloaded, 
the imagination or the inventive faculty often remains inactive; 
wit, as well as invention, depends upon the quick combination 
of ideas. 

Madame de Hosier, without using any artifice, succeeded in 
making Isabella and Matilda friends, instead of rivals, by 
placing them as much as possible in situations in which they 
could mutally sympathize, and by discouraging all painful 
competition. • * 

With Herbert and Favoretta ahb pursued a similar plan. She 
scarcely ever left them alone together, that she might not run 
the hazard of their ,quarrelling in her absence. At this- *iige, 
children have not sufficient command of their tempers; they do 
not understand the, nature of society and of justice ;^the less 
they are left together, when they are of unequal strength, and 
w/ien tJisy have not any employments, in wMeJi they are mutually 
interests, the better. Favorotta and Herbert’s petty but loud 
and violfent disputes had nearly ceased since these precautions 
had been regularly attended to; as tlicy had a groat deal of 
amusement in the few hours which they spent together, tliey 
grew fond of each other’s company. AVhen Hcrbeii was out in 
his little garden, he was impatient for the time when Favorotta 
' was to come to visit his works; and Favorotta had cipial 
pleasure in exhibiting to her brother her various manufa*tutes. 

Madame de Rosier used to hear them read in Mrs. Baibauld’s 
excellent little books, and in “Evenings at Home.” She generally 
told them some interesting story when they had finished reading 
, and they regularly seated themselves side by side on the carpet 
ofJjDoaite to her. • 

Onh day Herbert established himself in what ho called his 
“ happy corner.” Favorotta placed herself close be.sido liim, and 
Madame •de Rosier read to them that part of “ Sandford and 
Merton ” in which Squire Chace is represented beating Harry 
Sandford unmerjflfully, because he refused to tell which way 
thft hare was gone. Madame de Rosier observed that this story 
made a ggeat impression upon Herbert, and she thought it a 
good opportunity, whilst his mind was warm, to point out the 
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difference between resolution and obstinacy. Herbert bac^)een 
formerly disposed to obstinacy; but this defect in his temp'er 
never broke out towards Madame de Rosier, because she care¬ 
fully avoided urging him to do those things to which she knew 
him to be averse; and she frequently desired him to do i/hat 
she knew would be agreeable to him; she thought it bfest to 
suffer him gradually to forget his former bad habits and false 
associations before she made any trial of his obedience; then she 
endeavoured to give him new habits, by placing him in new 
situations. She now resolved to address herself to his under¬ 
standing, which, she perceived, had opened to reason. 

Ho exclaimed, with admiration, upon hearing the account of 
Harry Sandford’s fortitude. “ That’s right! that’s right! Rm 
gladJflarry did not tell that cruel Squire Chace whicli way the 
hare was gone. I like Harry for bearing td bo beaten, rfither 
th-an ftpeak a word wlim lie di8. not choose it. I love Harry, don’t 
you ? ” said he, appealing to Madame do Rosier. 

“ xes; I like him very much,” said Madame de Rosier, “but. 
not for the reason that you have just given.” 

“No!’’said Herbert, starting up; “why,'ma’am, don’t you 
like Harry for saving the poor hare ?—don’t you admire hira'for 
bearing all the hard blows, and for saying, when the man asked 
him afterwards why he didn’t toll which way the hare was gone 
—Because I don’t choose to betray the unfortunate ? ’ 

“ 0 I don’t you love him for that ?” said Favoretta, rising from 
her seat; “I think Herbert himself would have given just such 
an answer, only not in such good words. I wonder, Madame de 
Rosier, you don’t like that answer 1 ” 

“ I have never Siiid that I did not like that answer,” said 
MadamTo de Rosier, as soon as she was permitted to speak. 

“Then you do like iti then you do like Harry?” exclaimed 
Herbert and Favoretta both at once. 

“ Yes; I like that answer, Herbert; I like your friend Harry 
for saying that he did not choose to betray the unfortunate: you 
did not do him justice, or yourself, when you said just now tlf&t 
you liked Harry because he bore to be beat, rather than speak a 
word when he did not choose it,** 

Herbert looked puzzled. 

“ I mean,” continued Madame de Rosier, “ that before I can 
determine whether I like and admire anybody for persisting in 
doing or in not doing anything, I must hear their luasons for 
their resolution—* I don’t choose it,’ is no reason; I must hear 
their reasons for choosing, or not choosing it, before I can judge,” 
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“And I have told you the reason Harry gave for not 
choosing to speak when he was asked, and you said it was a 
good one; and you like him for lus courage, don’t you?” said 
Herbert. • 

“IJes,” said Madame de Rosier; “those who are resolute, 
when ^hey have good reasons for their i-esolution, I admire; 
those who persist merely because they choose it, and who cannot 
or will not toll why they choose it, I despise.” 

“ Oh! so do I! ” said Favoretta; “ you know, brotlier, when¬ 
ever you say you don’t choose it* I am always angry, and ask 
you why.” 

“And if you were not always angry,J? said Madame de Rosier, 
“perhaps, sometime, your brother would tell you why” 

“ Yes, that I should,” said Herbert; “ I always have a good 
reason to give Favotetta, though I don’t always choose to give 
it.” • * 

“ Then,” said Madame de Rosier, “ you cannot always expect 
your sister to admire the justice of your decisions.” ^ 

• “ No,” replied Herbert; “ but when I don’t give her a reason, 
'tis generally becau^ it is not worth while. There can bo no 
great wisdom, you know, in resolutions about trifles—.sucli as 
whether she should be my horse, or I her horse—or whether 
I should wsrter giy radishes before breakfast or after.” 

“ Certainly, you are right; there can bo no great wisdom in 
resolutions about such trifles—therefore, wise people never are 
obstinate about trifles/’ 

“ Do you know,” cried Herbert after a pause, “ they used, 
before you came, to say that I was obstinate; but with you I 
have never been obstinate, because you know how to manage 
mo; you manage me a great deal more cunnirighj than Grace 
used to do.” • 

“ I ivould not manage you more (ymnmgly than Grace used 
to do, if I could,” replied Madame de Rosier; “for then ^ 
should manage you worse than she did. It is no pleasure to 
*m%to govern you—I had«much rather that you should use your 
reasoi>to govern yourself.” 

Herbert pulled down his waistcoat, and drawing up his head, 
looked wRh conscious dignity at Favoretta. • 

“You mow,” continued Madame de Rosier, “that there are 
two ways of govesning people—by reason and by force. Those 
who have no reason, or who do not use it, must be governed by 
force.” 

“ I am Hot one of those,” said Herbert, “ for I hate force.” 
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“ But you must also love reason,” said Madame de Rosier, ** il 
' you would not be one of tlimey ^ , 

“Well, so I do, when I liear it from you” replied Herbert, 
bluntly, “ for you give me Reasons that I can understand, when 
you ask me to do or not to do anything; I wish people would 
always do so.” 

“ But, Herbert,” said Madame de Rosier, “ you must some* 
times be contented to do as you are desired, even when I do not 
think it proper to give you my reasons; you will hereafter find 
that I have good ones.” 

“1 have found that already, in a great many things,” said 
Herbert, “ especiallly abput the caterpillar.” 

“ What about the caterpillar ? ” said Favoretta. 

“Don’t you remember,” said Herbert, “the day that I Was 
going to tread upon what I thought was a little piece of black 
8ti6k, and she desired mo not to do it, and I did not, and after¬ 
ward I found out that it was a caterpillar; ever since that day 
I have been more ready, you know,” cojitinued he, turning to 
MSdame de Rosier, “ to believe that you might bo in the right, 
and to do as you bid me; you don’t think.me obstinate, do 
you ? ” 

“Ho,”said Madame de Rosier. 

“Ho! no I—do you hear that, Favoretta?” cried Herbert, 
joyfully. “ Grace used to say I was as obstinatb as a mule, and 
she used to call me an ass, too; but even poor asses are not 
obstinate when they are well treated. Where is the ass in the 
‘ Cabinet of Quadrupeds,’ Favoi*etta, which we were 'looking at 
the other day ? 0 ijray let me read the account to you, Madame 
de Rosier. It is towards the middle of the book, Favoretta; let 
me look, 1 can find it in a minute. It is not long—may I read 
it to 5L9U ? ” 

Madame de Rosier consented, and Herbert read as follows 

“ Much has been said of the stupid and stubborn disposition 
Vif the ass, but we are greatly inclined to suspect that the asper¬ 
sion is ill-founded; whatever bad qualities of this kind he may 
sometimes possess, they do not appear to be the consequences of 
any natural defect in his constitution or temper, but arise from 
the m^emner used in training him, and the bad treatment he 
receives. We are the rather led to this assertion frdm having 
lately seen one which experiences a very different kind of treatment 
from his master than is the fate of the generality of asses. The 
humane owner of this individual is an old man, whose empk>y- 
ment is the selling of vegetables which he convovs fr@m door to 
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door, on the back of his ass. He is constantly baitiii" the poor 
creature with handfuls of hay, pieces of bread, or greens, wliich 
he procures in his progress. It is with pleasure we relate—for 
we have often curiously observed the^ old man’s demeanour to¬ 
wards his ass—that he seldom carries any instrument of incite¬ 
ment ^ith him, nor did we ever see him lift his hand to drive 
it on. * 

“ Upon our observing to him that he seemed to be very kind 
to his ass, and inquiring whether he were apt to be stubborn, 
how long ho had had him, &c., he replied; ‘ Ah, master, it is 
of no use to be cruel, and as for stubbornness, I cannot com¬ 
plain, for he is ready to do anything, an^ will go anywhere; I 
bred him mySelf, and have had him these two years; ho is 
sometimes skittish and playful, and once ran away from mo; 
you will hardly believe it, but there v^ere njpre than iifty people 
after him to stop him" but they were not able to ellect it, yet i?e 
turned back of himself, and never stopped till he run his head 
kindly into my breast. 

“The countenance of this individual is open, lively, ah3 
cheerful; his pace, nimble and regular; and the only induce¬ 
ment used to make hfhi increase his speed is that of calling him 
by name, which ho readily obeys.” 

“ I am not,an ass/* said Herbert, laughing, as he finished this 
sentence, “ but I think Madame de Hosier is very like the good 
old man, 5nd I always obey whenever she speaks to me. By 
the bye,” continued Herbert, who now seemed eager to recollect 
something by which ho could show his readiness to obey, “ by 
the bye, Grace told me that my mother desired I should go to 
her, and have my hair combed every day,—now I don’t like it, 
but I will do it, because mamma desires it, and I will go this 
instant; will you come and see how still I can stand ? b will 
show you that I am not obstinate.” 

Madame de Rosier followed the little hero, to witness his 
triumph over himself. Grace happened to be with her mistress, ^ 
who was dressing. ^ 

‘^lajnma, I am come to*do as you bid me,” cried Herbert, 
walking stoutly into the room ; “Grace, here’s the comb;” and 
he turned to her the tangled locks at the back of his head* She 
pulled unirihrcifully, but he stood without moving a muscle of 
his coimtenance. 

Mrs. Harcourt, *who saw in her looking-glass what was 
passing, turned round and said, “Gently, gently, Grace; indeed, 
Grace, you do p^ll that poor boy’s hair as if you thought that 
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lus head had no feeling: I am sure if you were to p||]Ui my half 
in that manner I could not bear it so well.” 

*.* Your hair! Oh, dear ma’am, that’s quite another thing; 
but Master Herbert’s is always in such a tangle, there’s no such 
thing as managing it.” Again Mrs. Grace gave a desperate 
pull; Herbert bore it, looked up at Madame de Rosier, and 
said, “ Now that was resolution, not obstinacy, you know.” 

“ Here is your little obedient and patient boy,” said Madame 
de Rosier, leading Herbert to his mother, “ who deserves to be 
rewarded with a kiss from you.” 

“ That he shall have,” said Mrs. Harcourt; ** but why does 
Grace pull your hair sc hard f and are not you almost able to 
comb your own hair 1” 

“ Able! that I am. Oh, mother, I wish I might do it myself.” 
c “ And has Madame do Rosier any objection to it ?” said Mrs. 
Harcourt. 

“ None in the least,” said Madame de Rosier; “ on the con- 
Jtr^try, I wish that he should do everything that he can do for 
himself; but he told me that it was youi: desire that he should 
apply to Mrs. Grace, and I was pleased to see'his ready obedience 
to your wishes; you may be very certain that even in the 
slightest trifle, as well as in matters of consequence, it is our 
wish as much as it is our duty to do exactly a? you desire.” 

“My dear madame,” said Mrs. Harcourt, laying her hand 
upon Madame de Rosier’s with an expression of real kindness, 
mixed with her habitual politeness, “I am sensible of your 
goodness, but you know that in the slightest trifles, as well aa 
in matters of consequence, I leave everything, implicitly, to 
your better judgment; as to this business between Herbert and 
Grace, I don’t understand it.” 

“'Mother-” said Herbert. 

“Ma’am,” said Grace, pushing forward, but not very well 
, knowing what she intended to say, “if you recollect, you 
desired me to comb Master Herbert’s hair, ma’am; and I told 
Master Herbert so, ma’am,— that's all” '.t • 

“ I do not recollect anything about it, indeed, Grace. 

“ Oh, dear, ma’am 1 don’t you recollect the last day there was 
com][)any, and Master Herbert came to the top of the stairs, and 
you was looking at the organ*8-lampy 1 said, 'Dear Master 
Herbert’s hair’s as rough as a porcupine’s;* and you said 
directly, ma’am, if you recollect—* I wish you would make that 
boy’s hair fit to be seen;’ those was your very words, mS’am; 
and I thought you meant always, ma’am.” ^ ^ 
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“You mistook me, Grace,” said Mrs. Harcoiirt, smiling at her 
maid’s eager volubility; “ in future you understand that Her¬ 
bert is to be entire master of his own hair.” 

“ Thank j^ou, mother,” said Herbert. • 

“ Hayji my dear Herbert, thank Madame de Eosicr: I only 
speak in lier name. You understand, 1 am surCf Grace, noio,*' 
said Mrs. Harcourt, calling to her maid, who seemed to be in 
haste to quit the room; “you, I hope, understand, Grace, that 
Madame do Rosier and I are always of one mind about the 
children ; therefore, you need never be puzzled by contradictory 
orders, hers are to be obeyed.” 

Mrs. Harcourt was so much pleased, •when she looked at 
Herbert, as she concluded this sentence, to see an expression 
of great afiection and gratitude, that she stooped instantly to 
kiss him. • ^ 

“ Another kiss! two kisses to-day from my mother, and one 
of her own accord ! ” exclaimed Herbert, joyfully, running out 
of the room to tell the news to Favoretta. , 

“That boy has a he*art,” said Mrs. Harcourt, with some 
emotion; “you have fcgind it out for me, Madame do Rosier, and 
I thank you.” 

Madame do Rosier seized the propitious moment to present a 
card of invitatiibn 'wdiich Herbert, with much labour, had printed 
with his littie printing-press. 

“What have wo hero?” said Mrs. Harcourt, and she read 
aloud— . • 

“ Mr. Ilorbcrt Harcourt’s love to his dear mother, and if she 
bo not engaged this evening, he should bo exceedingly glad of 
hei company to meet Isabella, Matilda, Favoretta, and Madame 
do Rosier, who have promised to sup with him upon his 
own radishes to-night. They are all very impatient for ^ur 
answer.” • 

“My answer they shall have in an instant," said Mrs. Har¬ 
court j “why, Madame de Rosier, this is the boy who could 
noithft read nor spell six months ago. Will you be my mes¬ 
senger T’^^dded she, putting a card into Madame de Hosier's 
hand, which she had written with rapidity. 

“ Mrs. Haicourt’s love to her dear little Herbert,—if she had 
m hundred other invitations, she would accept of his.” 

“ Bless me! ” said •Mrs. Grace, when she found the feathers, 
vhichjshe had placed with so much skill in her mistress’s hair, 
^ing upon the table half an hour afterward; “ why, I thought 
^uy mistress A^as ^ing outl” 
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Grace's surprise deprived her even of the po\^ of exclama¬ 
tion, when she learned that her mistress stayed at homo to sup 
witli Master Herbert upon radishes. At night she listened with 
malignant curiosity, as oho sat at work in her mistress’s dress¬ 
ing-room, to the frequent bursts of laughter, and to the happy 
little voices of the festive company, who were at supper in an 
adjoining apartment. 

“ This will never do! ” thought Grace; but presently the 
laughter ceased, and listening attentively, she heard the voice 
of one of the young ladies reading. “ 0 ho! ” thought Grace, 
“ if it comes to reading. Master Herbert will soon bo asleep.” 
But though it had cotwe to reading^ Herbert was at this instant 
broad awake. 

At supper, when the radishes were distributed, Favoretta was 
^ very impatient to taste them. The first which she tasted was 
liot^ she said, and she duLiiot quite lilce it. 

Hot/” cried Herl)ert, wlio criticized her language in return 
for her criticism upon his radishes—“1 don’t think you can call 
a radish hot —it is cold, I think. I Know what is meant by 
tasting sweet, or sour, or bitter.” 

“•Well,” interrupted Favoretta, “what is the name for the 
taste of this radish, which bites my tongue ? ” 

Pungent” said Isabella, and she eagerly produced a quota¬ 
tion in support of her epitliet— 

** Midi pv,Jigent radish biting infant’s tongue.” 

i, 

“ I know, for once,” said Matilda, smiling, “ where you mot 
with that line, I believe. Is it not in Shenstone’s ‘ School¬ 
mistress* in the description of the old woman’s neat h'ttlc 
garden ? ” 

*''Oh! I should like to hear about that old woman’s neat little 
garden,” cried Herbert. 

“And so should I!” said Mrs. Harcourt and Madame de 
Bosicr. 

Isabella quickly produced the book after supper, and roT-d fhe 
poem. 

Herbert and Favoretta liked the old woman and her garden, 
and they were much interested for the little boy who was 
whipped for having been gazing at the pictures on the hornbook 
instead of learning his lesson; but, to Isabella’s groat mortifica¬ 
tion, they did not understand above half of what she read—the 
old English expressions puzzled them. * 

“ You would not be surprised at this, my dear Tsabella,” said 
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Madame do Rosier, “if you had made as many experiments 
upon children as I have. It is quite a new language to them, 
and .what you have just been reading is scarcely intelligible to 
me, though you compliment mo so much upon my knowledge of 
the English language.” Madame de Ecfeier took the book and 
pointed t)b several words which she had not understood, such as 
“ eftsons,”t“ certe^” **Dan Phoebus,” and “ne” and “y,” which 
had made many lines incomprehensible. 

Herbert, when he heard Madame de Rosier confess her 
ignorance, began to take courage^ and came forward with his 
confessions. 

“ Gingerbread yrare,” he thought, was some particular kind 
of gingerbread, and “ Apples with cabbag6-nct y covered o’er,” 
presented no delightful imago to his mind; because, as he said, 
ho did not know what the word “ net y covered ” could mean. 

These qiistakcs occasioned some laughter, but as Herbert per-« 
ceived that he was no longer thouglA stupid, he took all the 
laughter with good humour, and he determined to follow in 
future Madame de Rosie^’s example, in pointing out the words 
which were puzzling.^ 

Grace was astonishedj at the conclusion of the evening, to find 
Master Herbert in such high spirits. The next day she hfeard 
sounds of woe, sounds agreeable to her wishes—Favoretta crying 
upon the stairs? It had been a wet morning. Favoretta and 
Herbert ha{$ been disappointed in not being able to walk out; 
and after having been amused the jfreceding evening, they were 
loss disposed t© bear disa^lpointment, and less inclined to employ 
themselves than usual. Favoretta had finished her little basket, 
and her mother had promised that it should a^ipear at the 
dessert, but it wanted some hours of dinner-time, and between 
the making and the performance of a promise how long the tjjne 
. appears to an impatient child! how many events happen which 
may chan^ the mind of the promisor! 

Madame do Rosier had lent Favoretta and Herbert, for their 
janjusement, the first number of “The Cabinet of Quadrupeds,” 
[in wlflch there are beautiful prints* but, unfortunately, some 
dispute afose between the children. Favoretta thought her 
brother looked too long at the hunch-backed camel—he accused 
her of turning over leaves before she had half seen the prints; 
but she listened not to his just reproaches, for she had caught a 
glimpse of the royal liger springing upon Mr. Munio, and she 
Bould Eo longer restrain her impatience. Each party began to 
Ipidl at the bopk, and the camel and the royal tiger were both in 
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imminent danger of being tom to pieces, when Madame de 
Bosier interfered, parted the combatants, and sent them into 
sopai’atc rooms, os it was her custom to do whene^^r they could 
not agree together. 

Grace, the moment Ao heard Favoretta crying, went up to 
the room where she was, and made her tiptoe approaches, 
addressing Favoretta in a tone of compassion, which, to a child*s 
uninactised onr, might appear, perhaps, the natural voice of 
symjmthy. The sobbing child hid her face in Grace’s lap, and 
when she had told her complaint against Madame do Kosier, 
Grace comforted her for the loss of the royal tiger by the present 
of a quecncakc. Grace did not dare to stay long in the room, 
lest Madame do Bosihr should detect her: siie therefore left the 
little girl with a strict charge “not to say a word of the^ueen 
cake to her governess.” 

• Favoretta kept the qucencake, that she might divide it with 
Herbert, for she now recollected that she had been most to blame 
in the dispute about the prints. Herbert absolutely refused, 
► however, to have any share of the cake, and he strongly urged 
his sister to return it to Grace. 

Herbert had formerly^ to use his own expression, been accused 
of being fond of eating; and so, perhaps, ho was; but since he 
had acquired other pleasures,—those of affection and employ¬ 
ment,—his love of eating had diminished so mufch that ho had 
eaten only one of his own radishes, because he felt more pleasure 
in distributing tlio rest to h\s mother and sisters. 

It was with some difficulty that he'prevailed upon Favoretta 
to restore the qiieencakc. The arguments that he used we shall 
not detail, but he concluded with promising, that if Favoretta 
would return the cake, he would ask Madame do Rosicq'the 
lu^t time they passed by the pastry-cook’s shop, to give them some 
queencakes; “ and 1 dare say she will give us some, for she is 
much more really good-natured than Grace.” • 

Favoretta, with this hope of a future qucencake, in addition 
to all her brother's aigumcuts, at last determined to return 
Grace’s present. “ Ilerbeft says F had better give it yofe back 
again,” said she, “because Madame do Rosier does'nut know 
of it.” 

Grace was somewhat surprised by the effect* of Herbert's 
oratory, and she saw that she must change her ground. 

The next day, when the children were walking with Madamo 
de Rosier by a pastry-cook’s shop, Herbert, with an honest 
countenance, asked Madame de Rosier to give Favoretta aa4 
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him ft qneencake. She complied, for she was glad to find that 
he always asked frasikly for what he wanted, and yet tliat he 
bore refusals with good humour. 

Just as Herbert was going to eat his qucencakc, ho hoard the 
sound of music in the street—^he w«nt to the dt)or, and saw a 
poor n|an who was playing on the dulcimer—a little boy was 
with hijn, who looked extremely thin and hungry—ho asked 
Herbert for some halfpence. 

“I have no money of my own,” said Herbert, “but I can give 
you this, which is my own.” 

Madame de Rosiet held his hand back, which he had just 
stretched out to offer his queoncake; slio advised him to <>x- 
change it for something more 8ubstantia>; she told him tliat ho 
might have two buns for one quocncake. lie immediately 
changed it for two buns, imd gave them to the little boy, who 
thanked him heartily. The man who was playing on tl*o 
dulcimer asked where Herbert lived, and promised to stop at 
his door to play a tune for him, which he seemed to like 
particularly. •• 

•Convinced by the aJair of the queencake, that Herbert’s in¬ 
fluence was a matter ^of some consequence in the family, Mrs. 
Grace began to repent that she had made him her enemy, and 
she resolved, upon the first convenient occasion, to make him 
overtures of pcacq—overtures which she had no doubt would bo 
readily ac^pted. 

One morning she heard him sighing and groaning, as she 
thought, over some difficult sum which Madame de Rosier had 
set for him; he cast up one roAv aloud several times, but could 
not bring the total twice to the same thing. When he took his 
sTTrn. to Madame de Rosier, who was dressing, he was kept wait¬ 
ing a few minutes at the door, because Favoretta was not 
dressed. The young gentleman became a little impatient, and 
when he,, gained admittance, his sum was wrong. 

“ Then I cannot make it right,” said Herbert, passionately. « 

“Try,” said Madame de Rosier; “go into that closet by your- 
ISelf^and try once more, and perhaps you will find that you can 
make ihright.” 

Herbert knelt down in the closet, though rather unwillingly, 
to this provoking sum. 

“ Master Herbert, my dear,” said Mrs. Grace, following liim, 
“will you be so goftd as to go for Miss Favoretta’s scissors, if 
you please, which she lent you yesterday t—she wants ’em, my 
dear.*” 
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Herbert, surprised by the unusually good-natured tone of tbls 
request, ran for the scissors, and at his return found that hia 
difficult sum had been cast up in his absence; Ibe total 'waa 
written at the bottom of it, and he read these words, which he 
knew to bo Mrs. Grace*! writing—“Rub out my figure^ and 
write them in your own.’* Herbert immediately rubbed out 
Mrs. Grace’s iigurcs, with indignation, and determined tado the 
sum for himself; he carried it to Madame de Rosier—it was 
wrong. Grace stared; and when she saw Herbert patiently 
stand beside Madame de Rosier, and repeat his efforts, she gave 
up all idea of obtjiining any influence over him. 

“ Madame de Rosier,” said she to herself, “ has bewitched 
’em all, I think—it’s ofid one can’t find out her art! ” 

Mrs. Grace seemed to think that she could catch the knack 
of educating children, as she had surreptitiously learnt from a 
fashionable hairdresser the art of dressing hair. Ever since 
Mrs. Harcourt had spoken^n such a decided manner respecting 
Madame de Rosier, her maid had artfully maintained the 
^•catest appearance of respect for that lady, in her mistress’s 
presence; and had even been scrupulous, to a troublesome ex¬ 
treme, in obeying the governesses orders ; vid by a studied show 
of attachment to Mrs. Harcourt, and much alacrity at her toilet, 
she had, as she flattered herself, secured a fresh portion of 
favour. • • 

One morning Mrs. Harcourt found, when she awolie, that she 
had a headache, and a slight feverish complaint. She had 
caught cold the night before in coming eut of a wajm assembly- 
room. Mrs. Grace affected to bo much alarmed at her mistress’s 

Indisposition, and urged her to send immediately for Dr. X-. 

To this Mrs. Harcourt half-consented, and a messenger was s<t!it 
for him. Tn the meantime Mrs. Harcourt, who had been used 
to bo much attended to in her slight indispositions, expressed 
some surprise’, that Madame do Rosier, or some of hervchildren, 
when they heartl that she was ill, had not come to see her. 

“Where is Isabella 1 whore is Matilda 1 or Eavoretta? what 
is become of them all ? do they knoiv I am ill, Grace ?” » 

“ Oh dear! yes, ma’am; but they’re all gone out in the 
coach, with Madame de Rosier.” 

“ All ? ” said Mrs. Harcourt. , 

“All, I believe, ma’am,” said Grace; “though, indeed, I 
can’t pretend to be sure, since I make it tany business not to 
scrutinize, and to know as little as possible of what’s going qn 
in the house, lest I should seem to be too particular,” ^ 
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<• Did Madame de Kosier leave any message for me before 
ehe went out f ” 

* ‘Not with me, ma'am." 

Hero the prevaricating waiting-maid told barely the trath in 
words; Madame de Eosier had left a message with the foot¬ 
man, in Grace’s hearing. 

“ I hftpe, ma’am,” continued Grace, “ you weren’t disturbed 
with the noise in the house early this morning! ” 

“ What noise ?—I hear no noise,” said Mrs. ICarcourt. 

“ No noise! dear ma’am, I’m as glad as can possibly bo of 
that, at any rate; but, to bo sure, there was a gnjat racket. I 
was sadly afraid, ma’am, it would be no gpod to your poor head.” 

“ What was the matter ? ” said Mrs. Harcourt, drawing back 
the Curtain. 

“ Oh 1 nothing, ma’am, that need alarm you—only music and 
dancing* * ^ 

“ Music and dancing so early in the morning 1 Do, Grace, 
say all you have to say at once, for you keep mo in suspense,^ 
which, I am sure, is not good for my head.” 

“La, ma’am, I was so afraid it would make you angry, ma’am, 
that was what made me so backward in mentioning it; but, to 
be sure, Madame do Kosier and the young ladies and Master 
Herbert, I suppose, thought you couldn’t hear, because it was iiL 
the back parlour, fha’am.” 

“Hear "i^at? what was in the back parlour?” 

“Only a dulcimer-may, ma’am, playing for the young ladies.” 
“ Did you “tell them I was ill, Grace ? ” 

It was the second time Mrs. Harcourt had asked this question. 
Grace was gratified by this symptom. 

“ Indeed, ma’am,” she replied, “ I did make bold to tell 
Master Herbert, that I was afraid you would hear him jun/t)ing 
and making such an uproar up and down tlio stairs; but, to bt 
sure, I dicl not say a word to the young ladies—as Madame do 
Kosier was by, I thought she knew best" 

<ij A^entle knock at the door interrupted Mrs. Grace’s charitable 
animadversions. 

“ Bless me, if it isn’t the young ladies! I’m sure I thought 
they were gone out in the coach.” • 

As IsabeUh and Matilda came up to the side of their mother’! 
bed, she said, in a languid voice,— 

“ I hope, Matilda, my dear, you did not stop at home on my 
^coumt. Is Isabella there ? What book has she in her hand 1 ” 
“ * ZelucOf’amaiyma; I thought, perhaps, you would like to 
‘ ?0 
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hear some more of it; you liked what I read to you the other 
day.” 

“ But you forget that I have a terrible headachibr-pray don't 
let mo detain either of you, if you have anything to do for 
Madame do Kosier.” 

“Nothing in the world, mamma,”said Matilda; “shoeis'gone 
out with Herbert and Favoretta, to see a poor woman.”;. 

No further explanation could take place, for at this instant 

Mrs. Grace introduced Dr. X-. Now Dr. X-was not 

one of those complaisant physicians, who flatter ladies that they 
are very ill, when they have the slightest desire to be alarmed. 

After satisfying himself that his patient was not quite so ill 

as Mrs. Grace had afiedted to believe. Dr. X-insensibly led 

from medical inquiries to general conversation; he had much 
playful wit and knowledge of the human heart, mixed with a 
^riety of information, so that ho could with happy facility 
amuse and interest nervou#'patients, who were beyond the power 
of the solemn apothecary. 

The doctor drew the young ladies int^ conversation, by rally¬ 
ing Isabella upon her simplicity, in readinjj a novel openly in 
her iqother’s presence; ho observed that she did not follow the 
example of the famous Serena, in “The Triumphs of Temper.” 
“ * Zeluco !' ” he exclaimed, in an ironical tone of disdain; “why 
not the charming ‘ Sorrows of Werter,’ or some of our fashionable 
hobgoblin romances ? ” . u 

Isabella undertook the defence of her book with much 
enthusiasm; and either her cause or hef defence was so much to 
Dr. X-'s taste, that ho gradually gave up his feigned attack. 

After the argument was over, and all the company, not 
excepting Mrs. Harcourt, who had almost forgotten her hGad- 
ach*, wore pleased with the vanquished doctor, he drew from his 
pocket-book three or four .small cards;—they were tickets of 
admittance to lady N-'s French reading-parties. '■ 

Lady N- was an elderly lady, whose rank made literature 

fashionable among many who aspired to the honour of being 
noticed by her. She was esteemed such an excellent judge of 
manners, abilities, and character, that her apptobauion waa 
anxiously courted, more especially by mothers who wore just 
introducing their daughters into the world. She. was fond of 
encouraging youthful merit; but she was nice—some thought 
fastidious—in her choice of her young acqilhintance. 

Mrs. Harcourt had been very desirous that Isabel^ and 
IKotilda should be early distingui^ed by a person whose approy? 
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ing voice was of so much consequence in fashionable as well as 

in literary society; and she was highly llattcred by Dr. X_'s 

prophecy that Isabella would be a great favouiito of this ‘«iiico- 

judging"Lady-; “Provided,"ad^ed he, turning to Isiibella, 

“you have the prudence not to be always, as you have been this 
mornifig, victorious in argument." 

“ I think," said Mrs. Harcourt, after the doctor had taken 
his leave—“ I think I am much better; ring for Grace, and I 
will get up." 

“ Mamina,” said Matilda, “ if you will give mo leave, I will 
give my ticket for the reading-party to Madame do Rosier; 
because I am sure it is an entertainment she will like particu¬ 
larly; and, you know, she confines ‘herself so much with 
us--” 

“ I do not wish her to confine herself so much, my dear, I am 
sure,” gaid Mrs. Hafeourt, coldly; for at this instant Graefl’s 
representations of the morning’s mdsic and dancing, and some 
remains of her former jealousy of Madame do Itosioj-’s influence 
oyer her children’s affections, operated upon her mind. Pridfi 
prevented her from explaining herself further to Isabella or 
^latilda; and though they saw that sluj was di.sj)]cased, they 
liad no idea of the reason. As she was di-essing, Mrs. Harcourt 
conversed with them about the books tliciy were reading. 
IMatilda was "reading Hogarth’s “Analysis of JJoauty;” and she 
gave a distinct account of his theory. 

Mrs. Harcourt, wlien she perceived her daughter’s rapid im¬ 
provement, <clt a mixture of joy and sorrow. 

“My dears,” said slio, “you will all of you he much superior 
to your mother: but girls were educated in my days quite in a 
different stylo from what they are now.’’ 

“Ah ! there were no Madame de Rosiers then,” saidM^ilda, 
innocently. 

“Whht sort of a woman was your mother, mammal" said 
Isabella,—“ my grandmother, mamma f ” « 

. “ She—she was a very good woman.” 

•^Was she sensible ? ’’ safd IsabcTla. 

“ Matilda, my dear,’’ said Mrs. Harcourt, “I wish you would 
see if Madame do Rosier has returned. 1 sliould bo verjfc glad 
to speak wtth her for one moment, if she be not engaged.” 

Under the veil of politeness, Mrs. Harcourt concealed her 
real feelings ; and declaring to Madame de Rosier that she did 
not feel in spirits or sufficiently well to go out that evening, 
phe tequcst|d tl^^t Madame de Rosier would go in her stead to 

20—2 
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a dinner, where she knew her company would be particularly 
acceptable. “ You will trust me, will you, with yoijf pupils for 
one evening?” added Mrs. Harcourt. 

The tone and manner in*which she pronounced these worda 
revealed the real state of her mind to Madame de Bosiej;, who 
immediately complied with her wishes. 

Conscious of this lady’s quick penetration, Mrs. l^arcourt 
was abashed by this ready compliance; and she blamed herself 
for feelings which she could not suppress. 

“ I am sorry that you were not at home this morning,” she con¬ 
tinued, in a hurried manner; “ you would have been delighted 

with Dr. X- ; he isyone of the most entertaining men I am 

acquainted with: and you would have been vastly proud^ of 
your ])upil there,” pointing to Isabella; “I assure you she 
pleased mo exlroraely.” 

In the evening, after Madame de Bosier’s departure, Mrs. 
Harcourt was not quite so happy as she had expected. They 
who have only seen children in picturesque situations arc not 
aware how much the duration of this domestic happiness de¬ 
pends upon those who have the care of them. People who, 
with the greatest abilities and the most anxious affection, are 
inexperienced in education, should not be surprised or mortified 
if their first attempts be not attended with success* Mrs. Har¬ 
court thought that she was doing what was very , useful in 
hearing Herbert read: ho read* with tolerable fluency; but he 
stopped at the end of almost every sentemce, to wei^h the exact 
sense of the words. In this habit he had been indulged, or 
rather encouraged, by his preceptress; but his simple questions, 
and his desire to have every word precisely explained, were far 
from amusing to one who was little accustomed to the difficulties 
and Aisapprehensions of a young reader. 

Herbert was reading a passage which Madame de Bosier had 
parked for him, hi Xenophon’s “Cyropoedia.” With her ex¬ 
planations it might have been intelligible to him. Herbert 
read the account of Cyrus’s judgment upon the two boys 
had (|uarrellcd about their great'and little coats much to his 
mother’s satisfaction, because he understood every word of if« 
excejft the word constituted. ^ 

“ Constituted judge ^—what docs that mean, mamma?” 

“ Made a judge, my dear: go on.” „ 

“ I saw a judge once, mamma, in a great wig: had Cyrus a 
wig when he was con—consti—made a judge ? ” ® 

Isabella and Mrs. Harcourt laughed at thiu question; .and 
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they endeavoiiied to explain the difference between a Persian 
and an Ei^lish judge. 

Herbert, with some difficulty, separated the ideas wlii«d) lie had 
80 firmly associated of a judge and ^ great wig; and when ho 
had, or thought he had, an abstract notion of a judge, he 
obeyed his mother’s repeated injunctions of “go on—go on.” 
He we;^t on, after observing that what came next was not marked 
by Madame de Hosier for him to read. 

Cyrus’s mother says to him,—“ Child, the same things are 
not accounted just with your grandfedher here, and yonder in 
Persia." 

At this sentence Herbert made a dead stop, and, after ponder¬ 
ing for some time, said,—“I don’t dnderstand what Cyrus’s 
mother meant: what does she mean by accounted just 1 Ac¬ 
counted, Matilda, I thought, meant only about casting up sums ? ” 
“ It has another meaning, my dear,” Matilda mildly boganr 
“Ofi, for Heaven’s sake, spare^moI” exclaimed Mrs. Har- 
court; “ do not let me hear all the meanings of all the words 
in the English language. Herbert may look for the words that 
he does not understand in the dictionary, when he has done 
reading. Go on now, pray; for,” added she, looking.at her 
watch, “ you have been half an hour reading half a page. This 
would tire the patience of Job.” 

Herbert, perceiving that his mother was displeased, began in 
the saiueranstant to bo frightenyd: ho hurried on as fast as ho 
could, without understanding one word more of what lie was 
reading. His precipitation was worse than his slownes.s ; he 
stumbled over the words, missed syllables, missed lines—made 
the most incomprehensible nonsense of the Avhole; till at length 
J.irs. Harcourt shut the book in despair, and soon afterwards 
despatched Herbert, who was also in desi)air, to bed. At this 
catastrophe, Favoretta looked very grave, and a general gloom 
seemed 4o overspread the company. 

Mrs. Harcourt was mortiFied at the silence that prevailed, anfT 
made several ineffectual attempt| to revive the freedom and 
gaiity of conversation. ‘•Ahl” said she to herself, “I knew 
it would he so; they cannot be happy without Madame de 
Rosier.” • 

Isabella*had taken up a book. “Cannot you read for our 
entertainment, Isabella, my dear, as well os for your ownf” 
said her mother. * “I assure you, I am os much interested 
alw^s in what you read to me as Madame de Rosier herself 
can be.” . 
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“ I was just looking, mamma, for some lines that we read the 
other day, which Madame de Rosier said she was siy;e you would 
like.” 

“Can you find them, Matilda? You know Madame deRosier said 
that mamma would like them, because she has been at the ppera.” 

“ I have been at a great many operas,” said Mrs. Harcourt, 
drily; “but I like other things as well as operas; and !cannot 
precisely guess what you mean by the opera—^has it no name ? ” 

“ ‘ Medea and Jason,’ ma’am.” 

“The ballet of ‘Medea and Jason.* It’s a very fine thing, 
certainly, but one has seen it so often. Read on, my dear.” 

Isabella then road ar passage, which, notwithstanding Mrs. 
Ilarcourt’s inclination to be displeased, captivated her ear, and 
seized her imagination. 

* “ Slow out of earth, before the festive eVowds, 

On wheels of lire, aiSid a night of clouds, 

Prawn by fierce fiends, arose a magic car. 

Received the queen, and hovering, flamed in air. 

As, with raised hands, the suppliant traitors kneel, 

And fear the vengeance they deserved to feci; 

Thrice, with parch’d lips, her guiltless babes she press’d, 

And thrice she clasp’d them to lier toftured breast. 

Awhile, with white uplifted eyes she stood, 

Then plunged her trembling poniards in their blood. 

Go, kiss your sire I go, share the bridal mirtli! 

£She cried, and hurl’d their quivering limbs on earth. 
Rebellowing thunders rock the marble towers, 

And red'tongued lightnings shoot their arrowy showers; 

Karth yawns I—the crashing ruin sinks!—o’er all 
Death with black hands extends hiS mighty pall" 

“They are admirable lines, indeed! ” exclaimed Mrs. Harcourt. 

“ I knew, mamma, you would like them,” said Isabella; “ apd 
I’m sure I wish I had seen the ballet too.” 

“"^ou were never at an opera,” said Mrs. Harcourt, after 
Isabella had finished reading,—“should you, either of you, or 
«J)oth, like to go with me to-night to the opera ? ” 

“To-night, ma’am?” cried Isabella, in a voice of joy. 

“To-night, mamma?” saidsMatilda, timidly; “hut you yferc 
not well this morning.” ^ 

“But I am very well now, my love,—at least, quite well 
enough to go out with you: let me give you some pleasure. 
Ring for Grace, my dear Matilda,” added Mrs. Harcohrt, looking 
at her watch, “ and do not let us be sentimental, for we have 
not a moment to lose; we must prevail upon Grace to be as 
quick as lightning in her operations.” 

Grace was well disposed to be quick; she w&s delighted yrlth 
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what she called the cfidnge of measures; she repeated continu* 
ally, m the midst of her hurried toilette,— 

“Well, I am so glad, young ladies, you’re going out with 
your mamma at last; I never saw ij^y mistress look so well as 
she docs to-night.” 

Triifmphant, and feeling herself to he a person of consequence, 
Grace Was indefatigably busy, and Mrs. Harcourt thoiiglit that 
her talkative zeal was the overflowing of an honest heart. 

After Mrs. Harcourt, with Isabella and Matilda, were gone to 
the opera, Favoretta, who had been sent to bed by her mother 
because she was in the way when they were dressing, called to 
Grace to beg that she would close the shutters in her room, for 
the moon shone upon her bed, and she (ould not go to sleep, 

I wish mamma would have let me sit up a little longer,” 
said Favoretta, “ for I am not at all sleepy.” 

“ You always go to bed a great deal earlier, you know, mis^l,” 
said Grace, “ when your governess is at homo ; I would let you 
get up and come down to tea with me, for I’m just going to 
take my late dish of tea to rest myself, only I dare not let yod, 
because-” 

“Because what?” 

“ Because, miss, you remember how you served mo about the 
queencako.”, 

“ But I do not want you to give me any quecncakn; I only 
want to ^et up for a little while,” said Favoretta. 

“ Then get up,” said Grace, “ but don’t make a noise to Avaken 
Master Hdtbcrt.” 

“ Do you think,” said Favoretta, that Ilorbort would think 
it wrong ? ” 

“ Indeed I don’t think at all about what lie thinks,” said Mrs. 
Grace, tossing back her head as she adjusted her dross «t the 
glass; “and if you think so much about it, you’d better lie down 
again. 

“ Oh 1 I can’t lie down again,” said Favoretta, “ I’ve got vtf 
sW.s on. Stay for mo, Grace, I’pi just ready.” 

tirace, ^ho was pleased*with an oppcjrtunity of indulging this 
little girl, and who flattered herscK that she should regain her 
former power over Favoretta’s undistinguishing affections,«vaitod 
for her m^st willingly. Grace drank her late dish of to{t in her 
mistress’s dressing-room, and did everything in her power to 
humour “ her sweet Favoretta.” 

Mrs. Rebecca, Mrs. Fanshaw’s maid, was summoned: she 
lived in tlw ne^t street. She was quite overjoyed, she said, on 
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entering the room, to see Miss Favoretta; it was an age since 
she had a sight or a glimpse of her. 

We pass over the edifying conversation of thero two ladies. 
Miss Favoretta was kept awake, and in such high spirits by 
flattery, that she did not p*erceivc how late it was—she begged 
io stay up a little longer, and a little longer. 

Mrs. Rebecca joined in these entreaties, and Mrs. Gra^e could 
not refuse them, especially as she knew that the coach would 
not go for Madame de Rosier till after her mistress’s return from the 
opera. The coachman had made this arrangement for his own con¬ 
venience, and had placed it entirely to the account of his horses. 

Mrs. Grace depended rather imprudently upon the coachman’s 
arrangement j for Madame de Rosier, finding that the coach did 
not call for her at the hour she had appointed, sent for a chair, 
and returned home, whilst Grace, Mrs. Rebecca, and Favoretta, 
Awre yet in Mrs. llarcourt’s dressing-room.* 

Favoretta was making a great noise, so that they did not hear 
the knock at the door. 

« One of the housemaids apprised Mrs. Grace of Madame de 
Rosier’s arrival.—“She’s getting out of her chair, Mrs. Grace, 
in the hall.” 

Grade started up, put Favoretta into a little closet, and charged 
her not to make the least noise for Jier life. Then, with a candle 
in her hand and a troaclierous smile upon her (Countenance, she 
sallied forth to the head of the stairs to light Madame ie Rosier. 
“Dear ma’am 1 my mistress will be so sorry the coacli didn’t go 
for you in time; she found herself better after you went, and 
tlie two young ladies are gone with her to the opera.” 

“And wliero are Herbert and Favoretta?” 

“In bod, ma’am, and asleep hours ago. Shall I light ydii, 
ma’am, tliis way, to your room ? ” 

“ !No,” said IVIadame de Rosier; “ I have a letter to write; and 
I’ll wait in Mrs. llarcourt’s dressing-room till she comes* home.” 
^ “Very well, ma’am. Mrs. Rebecca, it’s only Madame de 
Rosier: Madame de Rosier, it’s only Rebecca, Mrs. Fanshaw’a 
maid, ma’am, who’s here very 6ften when my mistress is at howie, 
and just stepped up to look at the young lady’s dra\ringj^ which 
my mistress gave me leave to show her the first time she drank 
tea with me, ma’am.” 

Madame de Rosier, who thought all this did not concern her 
in the least, listened to it with cold indifference, and sat down 
to write her letter. 

• Grace fidgeted about the room as long as she cou^ find any 
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pretence for moving anything into or out of its place; and at 
length, in no small degree of anxiety for the prisoner she had 
left in the closet, quitted the dressing-room. 

' As Madame de Kosier was writing, she once or twice thought 
that she heard some noise in the close!; she listened, hut all was 
silent; ^ind she continued to write, till Mrs, Harcourt, Isabella 
and Matilda came home. 

Isabella was in high spirits, and began to talk with consider¬ 
able volubility to Madame de Eosior about the opera. 

Mrs. Harcourt was full of apologies about the coach, and 
Matilda rather anxious to discover what it was that had made a 
change in her mother’s manner towards Madame do Kosier. 

Grace, glad to see that they were all intent upon tlnur own 
airaira, lighted their candles expeditiously, and stood waiting, in 
liopo that they would immediately leave the room, and that she 
should be able to release her prisoner. • 

Favoretta usually slept in a littlo'^closet within Mrs. Grace’s 
room, so that she foresaw no difficulty in getting her to bed. 

“ I hoard!—did notion hear a noise, Isabella ? ” said Matildap 

“A noise? no; ^where?” said Isabella, and went on talking 
alternately to her mother and Madame de Hosier, whom she held 
fast, though they seemed somewhat inclined to retire to rdst. 

“Indeed,” said Matilda, “I did hear a noise in that closet.” 

“Oh dear,* Miss Matilda,” cried Grace, getting bt'tween 
Matilda aiRl the closet, “ it’s nothing in life but a mouse.” 

“A mouse ? where ?” said Mrs.* Ilarcourt. 

“Howhere, ma’am,”"isaid Grace; “only Miss Matilda was 
hearing noises, and 1 said they must bo mice.” 

“ There, mamma! there! that was not a mouse, surely ? ” said 
Matilda : “ it was a noise louder, certainly, than any mouse could 
make.” 

“Grace is frightened,” said Isabella, laugliing. 

Grace, •indeed, looked pale and ten ibly frightened. 

Madame de Rosier took a candle, and walked directly to th^ 
closet. 

“^ing for the men,” said Mrs. Harcourt. 

Matilda Ifeld back Madame de Kosier; and Isabella, whoso 
head was now just recovered from the opera, rang the bell^with 
considerabl# energy. 

“Dear Miss Isabella, don’t ring so; dear ma’am, don’t bo 
frightened, and I’111»ll you the whole truth, ma’am,” said Grace 
to her mistress: “ it's nothing in the world to frighten anybody 
-—it’s only ^iss jf'avoretta, ma’am.” 
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“ Favoretta! ” ozclaimed everybody at once, except Madame 
de Rosier, who instantly opened the closet-door, bfl^ no Favoretta 
appeared. 

“ I’avoretta is not here,*’ said Madame de Rosier. 

“ Then I am undone 1 ” exclaimed Grace; “ she must have 
got out upon the leads.” The leads were at this place narrow 
and veiy dangerous. 

“ Don’t scream, or the child is lost,” said Madame de Rosier. 

Mrs. Harcourt sank down into an arm-chair; Madame do 
Rosier stopped Isabella, who pressed into the closet. 

“ Don’t speak, Isabella; Grace, go into the closet, call Favor- 
etta—hear me—quietly,” said Madame de Rosier, steadily; for 
Mrs. Grace was iii such confusion of mind, that she was going to 
call upon the child without waiting to hear what was said to'hor. 

“ Hear me,” said Madame de Rosier, “ or you are undone: go 
into that closet without making any bustle,* call Favoretty. gently; 
she will not bo frightened when she hears only your voice.” 

Grace did as she was ordered, and returned from the closet in 
a few instants with Favoretta. Grace instantly began an 
exculpatory speech, but Mrs. Harcourt, though still trembling, 
had sufficient firmness to say ,—** Leave us, Grace, and lot mo 
hear the truth from the child,” 

Grace left the room. Favoretta related exactly what had 
happened, and said that when she heard all ‘’their voices in the 
dressing-room, and when she .heard Matilda say there’s a noise, 
she was afraid of being discovered in tjxe closet, and had crept 
out through a little door, with which she was wcU acquainted, 
that opened upon the leads. 

Mra. Harcourt now broke forth into indignant exclamations, 
against Grace. Madame de Rosier gently pacified her, and hinted 
that4t would bo but just to give her a fair hearing in the morning. 

** You are always yourself I always excellent 1 ” cried Mrs. 
Harcourt; “ you have saved my child I we none of us had any 
^presence of mind but yourself.” 

“ Indeed, mamma, I did ijng the J)oll, however,” said Isa^elljj. 

With much difficulty, those who had so much, to ^y sub¬ 
mitted to Madame de Hosier’s entreaty of “ Let us talk of it in 
the morning.” She was afraid that Favoretta, who was present, 
would not draw any salutary moral from what might be said in. 
the first emotions of joy fot her safety. ^^Madame de Rosier 
imdressed the little girl herself, and took care that she should 
not be treated as a heroine just escaped from imminent dat^Cr. 

The morning came, and Mrs. Grace listened vith ani^ioufl 
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ear for the first sound of her mistress’s bell; hut no bell rang; 
and when she heard Mrs. Harcourt walking in her hed-chamber, 
.Grace augured ill of her own fate, and foreboded the decline 
and fall of her empire. • 

** If pij mistress can get up and dress herself without me, it’s 
all over with me,” said Grace; “but I’ll make one trial” I'hen 
she knofiked, with her most obliging knock, at her mistress’s 
door, and presented herself with a Magdalen face. “ Can I do 
anything for you, ma’am ? ” 

“Nothing, I thank you, Grace. Send Isabella and Matilda.” 

Isabella and Matilda came; but Mrs. Harcourt finished dress¬ 
ing herself in silence, and then said,— 

“ Como with me, my dear girls, to MaSamo do Hosier’s room. 
I believe I had bettor ask her the question that I was going 
to ask you. Is she up 1 ” 

“Ye^ but not dressed,” said M^lda, “for we have beeh 
reading to her.” 

“ And talking to her,” added Isabella, “ which, you know, 
hinders people very much, mamma, when they are dressing.” 

At Madame de * Hosier’s door they found Herbert, with his 
elate in his hand and his sum ready cast up. 

“ May I bring this little man in with me?’’said Mrs. Har¬ 
court to Madame de Hosier. “ Herbert, shake hands with me,” 
continued^is moftier; “I believe I was a little impatient with 
you and your Cyrus last night, hut you must not expect that 
everybody should be §a good to you as this lady has been,” 
leading him*up to Madame de Hosier. 

“Set this gentleman’s heart at ease, will you?” continued 
sh:;, presenting the slate upon which his sum was written to 
Madame de Hosier. “Ho looks the picture, or rattier the 
reality, of honesty and good-humour this morning, I think* I 
am sure Jihat he has not done anything that ho is ashamed of.’’ 

Little Herbert’s countenance glowed with pleasure at receiv¬ 
ing such praise from his mother; but he soon checked his pridep 
'jiorkio discovered Favoretta, upongwhom every eye had turned 
as Mrs. Hafcourt concludea her speech. 

Favoretta was sitting in the farthest corner of the room, and 
she tumecLhcr face to the wall when Herbert looked ab her; 
but Herbert saw that she was in disgrace. “ Your sum is quite 
right, Herbert,” said Madame do Hosier. 

“Herbert, take your slate,” said Matilda; and the young 
gentleman had at length the politeness to relieve her out- 
stretched afm. • 
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“ Scud liim out of the way/’ whispered Mrs. Harcourt. 

*'Go out of the room, Herbert, my dear,” said Madame de 
Rosier, who never made use of artifices upon any occasion to 
get rid of children. “ out of the room, Herbert, my dear; 
for wo want to talk about something which we do not wish 
that you should hear.” 

Herbert, though ho was anxious to know what could be the 
matter with Favorctta, instantly withdrew, saying, “ Will you 
call me again when you’ve done talking ? ” 

“Wo can speak French,” added Madame do Rosier, looking 
at Favorctta; “since we cannot trust that little girl in a room 
by herself, we must speak in a language which she does not 
understand when we have anything to say that we do not choose 
slio should liear.” •- 

“After all this preparation,” said Mrs. Harcourt, in French, 
U my little mouse will make you laugh—it will not surprise or 
frighten you, Matilda, quite so much as the mouse of last night. 
You must know, that 1 have been much disturbed by certain 
•noises. ” 

“ More noises 1 ” said Matilda, drawing closer to listen. 

“ More noises ! ” said Mrs. Harcourt, • laughing; “ but the 
noised which disturbed my repose were not heard in the dead of 
the night, just as the clock struck twelve; the charming hour 
for being frightened out of one’s wits, Matilda. My noises 
were heaid in broad daylight, about the time— ^ 

* When lapdogs give theraselveB the rouaing shake.' 

Was not there music and dancing hero, early yesterday morning, 
when I had the headache, Isabella ? ” 

“Yes, mamma,” said Isabella; “Herbert’s dulcimer-boy was 
here: wo call him Herbert’s dulcimer-boy because Herbert gave 
him*two buns the other day. The boy and his father came 
from gratitude, to play a tune for Herbert, and we all' ran and 
^asked Madame de Rosier to let them in.” 

“ We did not know you had the headache, mamma,” said 
Matilda, “till after they Ifiid played several tunes, and we 
heard Grace say something to Herbert about racketing upon the 
stairs—he only ran upstairs once, for my music-book, and the 
moniint Grace spoke to him, he came to us, and said that you 
were not well; then Madame de Rosier stopped the dulcimer, 
and we all left oil dancing, and we were vbry sorry Grace had 
not told us sooner that you were ill; at that time it was 1;^-* 
iMiarly eleven o’clock,” , 
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“ Grace strangely mwrepresented all this,” said Mrs. Harcourt; 

** as she gave her advice so late, I am sorry she gave it at all_ 

she prevented you and your sister Matilda from the pleasure of 
going out with Madame do Hosier.” , 

“We prevented ourselves—Grace did not prevent us, I 
assure Jou, mamma,” said Isabella, eagerly; “ wo wished to stay 
at hom»with you—Herbert and Favoretta were only going to 
see the royal tiger.” 

“Then you did not stay at home by Madame do Hosier’s 
desire f ” 

“ No, indeed, madam,” said Madame de Rosier, who ha»l not 
appeared in any haste to justify herself; “your children always 
show you affection by their own desire* never by mine; your 
penetration would certainly discover the diffcrenco between 
attentions prompted by a governess and those which are shown 
by artlegs aiFoction.” * • 

“ My dear Madame de Rosier, say no more,” said Mrs. liar- 
court, holding out her hand, “ you are a real friend.” 

jSdadame de Rosier npw went to call Herbert, but, on opening' 
the door, Mrs. Grace fell forward upon her face, into the room; 
she had been knccliny; with her head close to the keyhole pf the 
door; and, probably, the sound of her own name, and a few 
sentences now and then spoken in English, had so fixed her 
attention that she'did not prepare in time for her retreat. 

“ Get uj^, Grace, and walk in, jf you please,” said Mrs. Har¬ 
court, with much sangfroid: “we have not tlie least objection 
to your hearing our conversation.” 

“ Indeed, ma’am,” said Grace, as soon as she had recovered her 
feet, “I’m above listening to anybody's conversations, except 
that when one hears one’s own name, and knows that one has 
enemies, it is but natural to listen in one’s own defence.” • 
“And is that all you can do, Grace, in your own defence?” 
said Mrs.* Harcourt. 

“It’s not all I can say, ma’am,” replied Grace, pushed to» 
extremities, and still with a secret Jiopo that her mistress, upon 
a would not part with a favorite maid; “ I see I’m of no 

further use*dn the family—neither to young nor old ; and new 
comers have put me quite out of favour, and have your e§r to 
themselves^ so, if you please, ma’am, I liad better look out for 
another situation.” 

** If you please, Grace,” said Mrs. Harcourt. 

“ i will leave the house this instant, if you think proper, 
pia’iuu.” • 
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If you think proper, Grace,” said her mistress, witli im¬ 
movable philosophy. ^ 

Grace burst into tears. “ I never thought it would come to 
this, Mrs. Harcourt,—that have lived so long such a favourite; 
but I don’t blame you, Madam; you have been tlie best and 
kindest of mistresses to me; and, whatever becomes of me, to 
my dying words I shall always give you and the young ladies 
the best of characters.” 

“ The character we may give youy Grace, is of rather more con¬ 
sequence.” 

** Everything that I say and do,” interrupted the sobbing 
Grace, “ is mllijied and misinterpreted by those who wish me 
ill. I-” 

“ You have desired to leave me, Grace; and my desire is, that 
you should leave me,” said Mrs. Harcourt, with firmness, 
‘li Madame de Hosier and I strictly forbade, you to interfere with 
any of the children in our r.bscnce: you have thought proper to 
disregard these orders; and wore you to stay longer in my house, 
•1 perceive that you would teach my children first to disobey and 
afterward to deceive me.” 

Grace, little prepared for this calm ..decision, now, in a 
frighdned, humbled tone, began to make promises of reforma¬ 
tion ; but her promises and apologies were vain; she was com¬ 
pelled to depart, and everybody was glad to have done with her. 

Favorettii, young as she was, had already learned from this 
cunning waiting-maid habits bf deceit which could not bo sud¬ 
denly changed. Madame de Hosier attempted her cure by 
making her feel, in the first place, the inconveniences and the 
disgrace of not being trusted. Favoretta was ashamed to per¬ 
ceive that she was the only person in the house who was watchv>d; 
and she was heartily glad when, by degrees, she had opportunities 
aUo'^cd her of obtaining a character for truth, and all the plea¬ 
sures and all the advantages of confidence. 

Things went on much better after the gnome-like influence of 
Mrs. Grace had ceased; but we must now hasten to introduce 
our readers to Mrs. Fanskaw. iMrs. Fanshaw was a card¬ 
playing lady, who had been educated at a time whea it..was not 
necessary for women to have any knowledge or any 
literature. As she advanced in life, she ^continually 
recurred to the maxims, as weU as to the fashions, of her youth; 
and the improvements in modem female education she treated 
as dangerous innovations. She had placed her daughte]| at a 
boarding-school in London, the expense of which was its Wef 


thought 

taste*^for 
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recommendation; and she saw her regularly at the Christinas 
and Midsummer holidays. At length, •when Faiishaw was 
about sixteen, her prudent mother began to think that it was 
•time to take her from school, and to introduce her into the 
world. Miss Fanshaw had learned td speak h'rciich passably, 
to read* a little Italian, to draw a little^ to play tolerably 
well upon the pianoforte, and to dance as well as many other 
young ladies. She had been sedulously taught a sovereign con¬ 
tempt for whatever was called vulgar at the school where she was 
educated; but as she was profoundly ignorant of everything but 
the routine of that school, she had no precise, idea of propriety; 
she only knew what was thought vulgar or genteel at Suxberry- 
house, and the authority of Mrs. Suxberry—for that was the 
nam^ of her schoolmistress—she quoted as incontrovertible upon 
all occasions. Without reflecting upon what was wrong or riglit, 
she decided with pert •vivacity on all subjects, and firmly believe^ 
that no*one could know or could learn anything who had not 
been educated precisely as she had been. SIio considered her 
mother as an inferior personage, destitute of genteel accomplishr, 
ments: her mother considered her as a model of pcrf(;ction, tliat 
could only have been rendered thus thoroughly aceoin[dished by 
the most expemive mmters; her only fear was, that her dear 
Jane should be rather too learned. 

Mrs. HarcefUrt, with Isabella and Matilda, paid Mrs. Fansliaw 
a visit, as soon as they heard that her daughter was come home. 

Miss Fansliaw, an erect, stiffened figure, made lier e7dr6e; and 
it was impossible not ta’perceive that her whole soul was intent 
upon her manner of holding her head and placing her elbows as 
she came into the room. Her person had undergone all the 
ordinary and extraordinary tortures of backboards, collars, stocks, 
dumb-bells, &c., &c., &c., &c., &c. She looked at Isabella and 
Matilda with some surprise and contempt during the first ton 
minutes after her entrance, for they were neither of them seated 
in the exact posture which she had been instructed to think thi^ 
only position in which a youTig lady should sit in company. 
IsaUfella got up to look at»adrawing: Miss Fanshaw watched 
every stop ^e took, and settled it in her own mind that Miss 
Harcourt did not walk as if she had ever been at Suxberry-house. 
Matilda endeavoured to engage the upright figure that sat oeside 
her in conversation: but the figure had no conversation, and the 
utmost that Matildfi could obtain was a few monosyllables, pro¬ 
nounced with affected gravity; for at Suxberry-house this young 
Jady bad bjen teught to maintain an invincible silence when 
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produced to strangers; but she made herself amends for this 
constraint, the moment she was with her compands, by a titter- 
ing, gossiping species of communication, which scarcely deserves 
the name of conversation. i 

Whilst the silent Miss Fanshaw sat up so as to do her dancing- 
master strict justice, Mrs. Fanshaw was stating to Mrs. Harcourt 
the enormous expense to which she had gone in her daughter's 
education. Though firm to her original doctrine, that women had 
no occasion for learning, in wliich word of reproach she included 
all literature, she nevertheless had been convinced, by the unani¬ 
mous voice of fashion, that accomplishments were most desirable 
for young ladies —desirable merely because they were fashion¬ 
able; she did not in the least consider them as sources of 
independent occupation. * 

Isabella was struck with sudden admiration at the sight of a 
head of Jupiter, which Mss Fanshaw h*ad just finislisd; and 
Mrs. Harcourt borrowed it tor her to copy; though Miss Fanshaw 
was secretly but decidedly of opinion that no one who had not 
"learned from the drawing-master at Suxberry-house could copy 
this head of Jupiter with any chance of success. 

There was a pretty little netting-box upon the table, which 
caught Matilda’s eye; and she asked the silent bgiiro what it 
was made of. The silent figure turned its head jnechanically, 
but could give no information upon the subject. Mrs. Fanshaw, 
however, said that she had bought the box at the ‘‘‘Repository 
for Ingenious Works,” and that the reason she chose it was, 
because Lady N-had recommended it to her. 

“ It is some kind of new manufacture, her ladyship tells me, 
invented by some poor little boy that she patronizes: ,her 
ladyship can toll you more of the matter, Miss Matilda, than I 
can,^ concluded Mrs. Fanshaw; and, producing her netting, she 
asked Mrs. Harcourt if she had not been vastly industrious to 
have got forward so fast with her work. 

* The remainder of the visit was spent in recounting her losses at 
the card-table, and in exhortation to Mrs. Harcourt to send Miss 
Isabella and Matilda to finish their e*(lucation at Suxberry-house. 

Mrs. Harcourt was somewhat alarmed by the idea lihat her 
daughters would not be equal to Miss Fanshaw in accomplish¬ 
ments; but) fortunately for Madame de Rosier and herself, she 
was soon induced to change her opinion by further opportunities 
of comparison. 

In a few days her visit was returned! Mrs. Harcourt^) hap¬ 
pened to mention the globe th&t Isabella wasL pair.ting. .Mi^ 
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Faushaw begged to see it; and she went into Mrs. Harcourt’s 
dressing-room, where it hung. The moment she found herself 
with Isabella and Matilda, out of compariy, the silent liguro 
became talkative: the charm seemed to bo broken, or rather 
reversed; and she began to chatter with pert incessant rapidity. 

“Deffl* mo,” said she, casting a scornful gbuico at Matilda’s 
globe, **yiis is vastly pretty; but we’ve no such thing at Sux- 
berry-house. I wonder Mrs. Harcourt didn’t send both of you 
to Suxberry-house: everybody sends their daughters, who can 
afford it, now, to Suxberry-house; but, to bo sure, it’s very 
expensive; we had all silver forks, and everything in the 
highest style; and Mrs. Suxberry keeps a coach. I assure you 
she’s not at all like a schoolmistress; aftd she thinks it very 
rude*and vulgar of anybody to call her a schoolmistress. Won’t 
you ask your mamma to send you, if it’s only for the name of 
it, for one year, to Suxberry-house 1 ” • 

“ No,* said Matilda; “ we are so happy under the care of 
Madame de Rosier.” 

“ Ah ! dear me ! I forgot; mamma told mo you’d got a new 
French governess latefy. Our French teacher at Suxborry- 
house, was so strict aKd so cross, if one made a mistake in the 
tenses. It’s very well for you your governess is not cross. 
Does she give you very hard exercises ? Lot mo look at your 
exercise-book,* and I’ll tell you whether it’s the right one; I 
mean tJiat-^^that wo used to have at Suxberry-house.” 

Miss Fanshaw snatched up a book, in which she saw a paper, 
which she took for a Ffbnch exercise. 

“ Come, show it me, and I’ll correct the faults for you, before 
your governess sees it, and she’ll bo so surprised.” 

Madame de Rosier has seen it,” said Matilda 3 but Miss 
Fanshaw, in a romping manner, pulled the paper out o^ her 
hands. It was the translation of a part of “ Lus Conversations 
d’Emilie,*^ which we formerly mentioned. 

“ La! ” said Miss Fanshaw, “ we had no such book as this at«» 
9uxberry-house.” 

Mhtilda’s translation she ^as surprised to find correct. 

“ And do*you write themes ? ” said she ; “ we always wrote 
themes once every week at Suxbeny-house, which I u^d to 
hate of all things, for I never could find anything to say: it 
made me hate writing, I know; but that's all over now; thank 
goodness, I’ve done^with themes, and French letters, and exer¬ 
cises^ and translations, *and all those plaguing things! And now 
I’ve left Bol^ol fjr ever. I may do just as I ^tlease—that’s the 
‘ 21 
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best of going to school; it’s over some time or other, and there’s 
an end of it: but you that have a governess and laasters at 
home, you go on for ever and ever, and you have no holidays 
either; and you have no out-of-school hours—you are kept 
?iard at it from morning t^Ill night: now I should hate that of 
all things. At Suxberry-house, when we had got oiir tasks 
done, and finished with the writing-master and the drawing- 
master, and when we had practised for tlie music-msfiiter, and 
all thatf we might be as idle as we pleased, and do what we 
liked out of school-hours; you know that was very pleasant. I 
assure you, you’d like being at Suxberry-house amazingly. 

Isabella and Matilda, to whom it did not appear the most 
delightful of all things, to be idle, nor the most desirable thing 
in the world to have their education finished, and then to lay 
aside all thoughts of further improvement, could not assenlb to 
]^iss Fanshaw’s concluding assertion. They declared that they did 
not feel any want of holidays, at which Miss Fanshaw stared; tlicy 
said that they had no tasks, and that they liked to be employed 
jpather better than to bo idle; at which Miss Fanshaw laughed, and 
sarcastically said, “You need not talk to mo as if your governess 
was by, for I’m not a tell-bilc—I sha’n’t rcjpffit what you say.” 

Isabella and Matilda, who had not two methods of talking, 
looked rather displeased at this ill-bred speech. 

“Nay,” said Miss Fanshaw, “I hope yop aren’t affronted 
now at what I said; when we are by ourselves, you ^now, one 
says just what comes into one\s head. Whoso handsome coach 
is this, pray, with a coronet?” contim^d she, looking out at 
the window; “ I declare it is stopping at your door; do let us 
go down. I’m never afraid of going into the room when there’s 
company, for we were taught to go into a room at Suxboiry- 
house; and Mrs. Suxberry says it’s very vulgar to be ashamed, 
—aifil I assure you it’s all custom: I used to colour as Miss 
Matilda does, every minute; but I got over it befoi'e IJiad been 
long at Suxberry-house.” 

Isabella, who had just been reading, “A Father’s Legacy to 
^ Ms Daughters,” recollected at this ijjstant Dr. Gregory’s opi%io]i^ 
“that when a girl ceases to blush, she has lost the m<ist powerful 
charm of beauty.” She had not, liowever, time to quote this in 
Hatifda’s defence; for Miss Fanshaw ran downstairs,^id Isabella 
recollected before she overtook her that it would not' be quite ' 
polite to remind her of lier early loss of chains. 

lAdy N- was in the coach which had excited Miss 

Fanahaw’s admiration; ai^d this young lady had a glcfiioui 

« ft' • ' 
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opportunity of showing the graces that slie had been taught at 
so much expense, for the room was full of company. Several 
morning visitors had called upon Mrs. Ilarcoiirt, and they 
formed a pretty large circle, which M^ss Fanshaw viewed upon 
her entrance with a sort of studied assurance. 

Mrs.*Fanshaw watched Lady N-^s eye as her daughter 

came injp the room; but Lady N-did not appear to be much 

struck with the second-hand graces of Suxberry-houso; her eye 
passed over Miss Fanshaw, in search of something less afFocted 
and more interesting. 

Miss Fanshaw had now resumed her comjpany-face and atti¬ 
tude ; she sat in prudent silence, whilst Lady N-addressed 

her conversation to Isabella and Matilda, whoso thoughts did 
notjseem to bo totally engrossed by their own persons. 

Doctor X-had prepared this lady to think favourably of 

Madame do Eosicr’s pupils, by the account which he had given 
her of Isabella’s remarks upon “Zolu<5d.” A person of good sense, 
who has an encouraging countenance, can easily draw out the 
abilities of young people; and from their manner of listening, 
as* well as from their manner of speaking, can soon form a 
judgment of their temper and understanding. 

Miss Fanshaw, instead of attending with a desire to improve 
herself from a sensible conversation, sat with a look as absent as 
that of an ifiiskilful actress whilst the other [xu'formers are 
engaged in tlieir parts. 

There was a small bookcase in a recess at the farthest end of 
the room, and upon a Itttlo table there were some book.s, which 
Isabella and Matilda had been reading with Madame de Hosier. 
Mrs. h'anshaw looked towards the table with a sarcastic smile, 
and said— 

“ You are great readers, young ladies, I see; may we ^now 
what are your studies?” 

Miss Rinshaw, to show how well she could walk, crossed the 
room and took up one of the books. • 

“ ‘Alison upon Taste ’—that’s a pretty book, I dare say; but, 
la! that’s this. Miss Isabella !—‘M Smith’s Theory of Moral 
Sentimdhts f’—dear me! that must be a curiou.s performance— 
by a smith!—^a common smith! ” • 

Isabella ^ood-naturcdly stopped her from further arourd 
exclamations, by turning to the title-page of the book, and 
showing her the wdirds, '*Adam Smiths 

stands ior'Adam/ very true;—I thought it was a 
gmitii,” said^Mis^ Fanshaw. 


21—3 
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“Well, my dear,” said her mother, who had quickness enough 
to perceive that her daughter had made some mistake, by tho 
countenances of tho company, but who had not sullfbient erudi¬ 
tion to know what the mfetake could be—“Well, my dear, and 
suppose it was a smith, there’s nothing extraordinary in^that— 
nothing extraordinary in a smith’s writing a book, now-a-days; 
why not a common blacksmith, as well as a common‘*plough- 
man t I was asked, I know, not long ago, to subscribe to the 
poems of a common ploughman.” 

“ The Ayrshire ploughman ? ” said Lady N-. 

“ Yes, they called him so, as I recollect; and I really had a 
mind to put my name.do^vn, for I think I saw your ladyship’s 
amongst the subscribers.” 

“ Yes, they are beautiful poems,” said Lady N-. 

t “ So I understand—there are some vj^stly pretty things in 
his collection; but one heai>s of so many good things coming out 
every day,” said Mrs. Fanshaw, in a plaintive voice—“ in these 
(days, I think, everybody writes-” 

“ And reads,” said Lady N-. ' 

“ And reads,” said Mrs. Fanshaw. “ Wo have learned ladies 
now, wherever one goes, who toll one they never play at cards 
—I am sure they are very bad company. Jane,” said she, turning 
to her daughter, “ I hope you won’t take it into your head to 
turn out a reading ladyl” 

“ 0 dear, no! ” said Miss Fanshaw, “ we had not much time 
for reading at Suxberry-house, we were so busy with our masters. 
We had a charming English master, though, to teach us elocu¬ 
tion, because it’s so fashionable now to read loud well—Miss 
Harcourt, isn't it odd to read English books to a French go'wr- 
ness ? ” continued this young lady, whose constrained taciturnity 
now'gave way to a strong desire to show herself off before Lady 

N-. She had observed that Isabella and Matilda had been 

, listened to with approbation, and she imagined that when she 
spoke, she should certainly eclipse them. 

Mrs. Harcourt replied to . her observation, that Madame* db 
Rosier not only read and spoke English remarkably y%ll, but 
that she had also a general knowledge of English literature. 

“6h! here are some French books,” said Miss Fanshaw, 
taking down.one out of the bookcase—“‘Journal Etranger,* 
dear me! are you translating of this, Miss lobelia ? ” 

“ No,” said Mrs. Harcourt, “ Madame, de Rosier brought it 
downstairs yesterday, to show us an essay of Hume’s od ihe 
study of histoiy, which is particularly addressed' to women; 
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ftnd Madame de Rosier says that it is not to be found in several 
of the late editions of ‘Hume’s Essays'—she thought it singular 
that it should be preserved in a French translation.” 

“There is,” said Isabella, “an enjiertaining account in that 
. essay of a lady who asked Hume to lend her some novels! He 
lent htr ‘Plutarch’s Lives,’ which she thought very amusing, 
till shej^ound out that they were true. As soon as she came to 
the names of Caesar and Alexander, she returned the hooks.” 

Mrs. Fanshaw was surprised that Lady N-begged to look 

at this essay; and was much disappointed to observe that the 
graceful manner in which Miss Fanshaw presented the book to 
her ladyship, escaped notice. 

“ Pray, Miss Matilda, is that a drawing 1 ” said Mrs. Fanshaw, 
in hopes of leading to a more favourable subject. 

“ Oh, dear me! do pray favour us with a sight of it I ” cried 
Miss Fanshaw; and she eagerly unrolled the paper, though 
Matilda assured her that it was not'a drawing. 

It was Hogarth’s print of a country-dance, which is prefixed 
to his “Analysis of Beauty.” 

' “It is ilxQoddest thing! ” exclaimed Miss Fanshaw, who thought 
everything odd OT^stmmge which she had not seen at Suxberry- 
house. Without staying to observe the innumerable strbkas of 
humour and bf original genius in the print, she ran on—“ La! 
it was hardl;^^ worth anyone’s while, surely, to draw such a set 
of vulgar«figures—one hates low humour.” Then, in a hurry to 
show her taste for dress, she olJserved, that “ People formerly 
must have had no tastef at all; one can hardly believe such things 
were ever worn.” 

Mrs. Fanshaw, touched by this reflection upon the taste of 
former times, though she seldom presumed to oppose any of her 
daughter’s opinions, could not here refrain from saying^ few 
words in defence of sacks, long waists, and whalebone stays, and 
she pointed to a row of stays in the margin of one of these prints 
of Hogarth’s. • 

Miss Fanshaw, who did not consider that with those who 
ha^e any taste for propriety in Planners, she could not gauM 
anything by a triumph over her mother, laughed in a disdainful 
manner at her mother’s partiality for staysf and wonder^ how 
anybody oeuld think long waists becoming. 

“The short waists of the present day,” interposed Mrs. Har- 
court, “ will perha|)s appear out of drawing, twenty years hence.” 

yiaa Fanshaw, who was warmed by her mother’s presumptuous 
adherence ^ h^r own opinion, now forgot her artificial manneiB| 
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and spoke as sihe would liave done to her sdioolfel^ws, *' when 
they were by themselves.** ^ ■ 

‘^Surely, anybody who knows anything of drawing, or has 
any taste for an antique ^figure, or for anything else, must ac¬ 
knowledge the present fashion to he most graceful,” she appealed 
to Isabella and Matilda. 

They were so much struck with the impropriety of hef manner 
towards her mother, that they did not immediately answer; 
Matilda at length said, It is natural to like what we have been 
early used to.” 

Mrs. Harcourt observed, “ That the present fashion, when the 
eye is accustomed to it, always appears prettier than any othen” 

And Isabella asked, “If Hogarth or Alison had not shpwn 
that much of what is called taste depends upon custom and early 
associations?” 

“Custom! dear, what bis custom to do with taste'?” said 
Miss Fanshaw, pertly; “and as to associations—^ladies surely 
^ave as much taste as gentlemen, you know; and I never heard 
of any association for ladies.” 

Matilda, in hopes of turning the young lady’s thoughts from 
any farther contest with her mother about long and short waists, 
pointed to the greyhound which Hogarth has judiciously intro¬ 
duced into the print of the country-dance, to contra&*t the graceful 
waving lines in his form with the awkward angular figu'^s of some 
of the dancers—“Is not that d'pretty little dog?” said Matilda. 

“Yes,” answered Miss Fanshaw, “but not half,so beautiful 
as Mrs. Suxberry’s little French dog, who looks quite like a 
powderpufif-” 

“ Or like a thrum-mop, as Hogarth says,” added Lady N—. 

Matilda, who was not by any means desirous of displayiug her 
own knowledge, and who was, from unaffected gentleness, eager 
to prevent Miss Fanshaw from farther exposing her ignorance, 

rolled up the print; and Lady N-, smiling at Mrs. Harcourt, 

feid, “I never saw a print more gracefully rolled up in my life.” 

- Miss Fanshaw immediately rtUed up. another of the prints,'bub 
no applause ensued. 

To retrieve Miss Fanshaw’s credit, Mrs. Harcourt politely 
mentioned the head of Jupiter which she had lent io Isabella, 

and desired Isabella to show it to Lady N-, who was an 

excellent judge of drawing. “ And pmy, M^s Harcourt,” said 
Mrs. Fanshaw, “ let us see your copy, for I hear you have copied 
it.” Miss Fanshaw seconded her mother the .more eamcStly, 
when she perceived Isabella’s reluctance, which stie thodght 
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could proceed only from a sense of inferiority. The two heads 
were produced. Miss Fanshaw*s was sutficiently admired; but 

when Lady N- saw Isabella's copy, she thought it mucli 

superior to the other. Everybody present was of her ladyship’s 
opiniont 

Miss Fanshaw was amazed that any one who had not taken 
lessons ftom her master, could copy a head of Jupiter. 

“These are really masterly touches,” said Lady N-, 

pointing out some parts of the drawing which were particularly 
weU finished. 

Isabella, with simplicity, looked at her drawing, to see what 
it could be that was so much approved; ,but she perceived that 
her drawing-master had retouched it, and the very strokes which 

•Lady N-had pointed out as superior Isabella know wore? not 

her own. A slight .blush came over her face; but, witlioyt 
hesitatit>n, she turned to her mother and said “ that she did not 
deserve the praises which had been bestowed upon her drawing; 
for,” added she, “ I see that every one of the features have been 
retouched by my drawing-master.” 

Miss Fanshaw lo'olied triumphant at this speech, and began to 
titter, when Isabella rubbed out part of the eyebrows‘of her 

Jupiter, “Oh,” said she, affectedly to Lady N-, who was 

calmly looking atJEsabella, “ how can your ladyship lot her go on 
at this ra<ip 1 if you let her rub out that stroke, it will ruin every 
feature of the face! ” • 

“ Tis not a sot of features I admire,” said Lady N- 

Miss Fanshaw ceased to titter, and Mrs. Fanshaw, who did 
not clearly understand what was meant, concluded that her 
ladyship was a very odd woman; and at the next pause in the 
conversation, the mother and daughter took their leave, seem¬ 
ingly dissatisfied with their visit. • 

Matilda, just after Mrs. Fanshaw left the room, recollected 

her pretty netting-box, and asked Lady N-whether slm 

knew anything of the little boy by whom it was made. 

’ Her ladyship gave such an interesting account of him, thajj 
Matilda determined to have her share in relieving his distress. 

Matilda’s benevolence was formerly rather passive than 
active; b^t from Madame de Eosier she had learned that^ 
sensib^ty should not be suffered to evaporate in sighs or in 
sentimental speeol||bs. She had also learnt that economy is 
necessary to generosity; and she consequently sometime denied 
her^^ thej^tification of her own tastes, that she might be able 
|o assist t£)se Vho were in distress. She had lately seen a 
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beautiful print ^ of the king of France taking leave of his 
family; and as Madame de Hosier was struck%wlth it, she 
wished to have bought it for her; but she now considered that a 
guinea, which was the sprice of the print, might be better 
bestowed on this poor little ingenious, industrious boy^; so she 
begged her mother to send to the repository for one of his boxes. 
The servants were all busy, and Matilda did not receiv' her box 
till the next morning. 

Herbert was reading to Madame de Rosier when the servant 
brought the box into the room. Favoretta got up to look at it^ 
and immediately Herbert’s eye glanced from his book; in spite 
of all his endeavours to command his attention, ho heard the 
exclamation of—” Beautiful!—How smooth! Like tortoise¬ 
shell ! What can it bo made of ? ” 

“ My dear Herbert, shut the book,” said Madame de Rosier, 
*if your head bo in that box. Hover read one moment after 
you have ceased to attend.^ 

“It is my fault,” said Matilda; “I will put the box into my 
^’pocket till ho has finished reading.” 

When Herbert had recalled his wandering thoughts, and had 
fixed }iis mind upon what he was about, I^adame de Rosier put 
her hand upon the book: ho started—“ Now let us see the 
beautiful box," said she. 

After it had passed through Favoretta’s and Herbert’s im¬ 
patient hands, Matilda, who had scarcely looked at^it herself, 
took it to the window, to give it a sobpr examination—“ It is 
not made of paper, or pasteboard, and it is not tlie colour of 
tortoise-shell,” said Matilda. “I never saw anything like it 
before; I wonder what it can be made of 1 ” 

Herbert, at this question, unperceived by Matilda, who was 
exaetining the box very earnestly, seized the lid, which was 
lying upon the table, and ran out of the room; he returned in a 
few minutes, and presented the lid to Matilda. “I can tell you 
one thing, Matilda,” said ho, with an important face, “it is an 
^imal—an animal substanc^ I mean.” . 

^' “ Oh, Herbert,” cried Matuda, “ what have you bfen doing !— 
you have blackened the comer of the box.” 

“Only the least bit in the world,” said Herbert, “to try an 
experiment. I only put one comer to the candle tnat Isabella 
had lighted to seal her letter.” 

“ My dear Herbert, how could you bujn 'your sister’s box ! ” 

- ■ ■■ ■ a - 


* By Bgginton. 
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expostulated Madame de Hosier: “I thought you did not love 
mischief.” 

“ Mischief!—No, indeed: I thought you would be pleased 
that I remembered how to distinguish animal from vegetable 
substances. You know, the day that my hair was on fire, you 
told iSe how to do that ; and Matilda wanted to know what the 
box w^ made of, so 1 tried.” 

“Well,” said Matilda, good-naturedly, “you have not done 
me much harm; but, another time, don’t bum a box that coat 
a guinea, to try an experiment; and, above all things, never, 
upon any account, take what is not your own.” 

The corner of the lid that had been held to tlie candle, was a 
little warped, so that the lid did not slide into its groove as 
easily as it did before. Herbert was disposed to use force upon 
the occasion, but Matilda with difficulty rescued her box by an 
argun\put which fcft'tunatcly reached his understanding tilho 
enough to stop his hand. 

“ It was the heat of the candle that warped it,” said she; “ let 

dip it into boiling ^ater, which cannot be made too Jiot.” * 

“Not hotter than two hundred and twelve degrees,” inter¬ 
posed Isabella, who Had lately become proud to show her jnom,ory 
in science —“and that will, perhaps, bring it back to its shape.” 

The lid of the box was dipped into boiling water, and restored 
to its shape.* h^tilda, as she was wiping it dry, observed that 
some yeliow paint, or varnish cjyne off; and in one spot, on the 
inside of the lid, she discovered something like writing. 

“ Who will lend me a magnifying-glass 1 ” 

Favoretta produced hers, 

“ I have kept it,” said she, “ a great, grmt while, ever since 
we were at the rational toyshop.” 

“Madame de Rosier, do look at this I "exclaimed Matilda^“hero 
ore letters quite plain! I have found the name, I do believe, of the 
boy whd made the box I ” and she spelled, letter by letter, as she 
looked through the magnifying-glass, the wordsHenri-Montmoren^. 

Madame de Rosier started up, and Matilda, surprised at her 
Buflden emotion, put the bftx and magnifying-glass into her hana 
MadaiSe de Hosier’s hand trembled so much that she could not 
fix the glass. * 

**Jene9oisrien: lisez — vUe^maebb'samie/ unmotdeplus/” 
•aid she, putting the glass again into Matilda’s hand, and leaning 
over her shoulder idth a look of agonizing expectation. 

The word de was all Matilda could make out. Isabella tried 
was ill vaui—no other letters were visible. 
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“Dewhatt —de Rosier 1 —must be!—^my son is alive!** 
said the mother. ^ 

Hcnri-Montmorenci was the name of Madame de Rosier*8 
son ; but when she reflected, for an instant, that this might also 
be the name of some other person, her transport of joy was 
checked, and seemed to be converted into despair. 

Her first emotions over, the habitual firmness of her mind 
returned. She sent directly to the repository—no nows of the 

boy could there be obtained. Lady N-was gone for a few 

days to Windsor, so no intelligence could ho had from her. 
Mrs. Harcourt was out—no carriage at home—but Madame de 
Rosier set out immediately, and walked to Golden-square, near 
which place she knew that a number of French emigrants 
resided. She stopped first at a bookseller’s shop; she described 
tUe person of her son, and inquired if any such person had been 
seen in that neighbourhood.-^ 

The bookseller was making out a hill for one of his cus¬ 
tomers, but struck with Madame de Hosier’s anxiety, and per¬ 
ceiving that she was a foreigner, by her accent, ho put down 
his pen, and begged her to repeat once more the description of 
her son. He tried to recollect whether he had seen such a 
person—but he had not. He, however, with true English good¬ 
nature, told her that she had an excellent chai;ce o2 finding him 
in this part of the town if he were in London;—he-.was sorry 
that his shopman was from homo, or he would have sent him 
with her, through the streets near the cqpare whe/e he know 
the emigrants chiefly lodged; he gave her, in writing, a list of 
the names of these streets, and stood at his door to watch and 
speed her on her way. 

Sim called at aU the neighbouring shops—she walked down 
several narrow streets, inquiring at every house where she 
thought that there was any chance of success,—in v'in. At 
pne, a slipshod maidservant came to the door, who stared at 
Seeing a well-dressed lady, and who was so bewildered that she 
5 ;^ould not, for some time, answer cny questions; at another 
house, the master was out; at another, the master w.«s at dinner. 
As it got towards four o’clock, Madame de Rosier found it more 
difficult to obtain civil answers to her inquiries, for almost all 
the tradesmen were at dinner, and when they came to the door, 
looked out of humour at being interrupted a,>d disappointed in 
not meeting with a customer. She walked on, her mind still 
indefatigable; she heard a clock in the neighbourhood smke 
five; her strength was not equal to the energy of her mind-* 
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and the repeated answers of “We know of no such person,”— 
“No such boy lives here, ma^am,”—made her at length despair 
* of success. One street upon her li^t remained unsearchcd) it 
was narrow, dark, and dirty; she stopped for a moment at the 
corned but a porter, heavily laden, with a sudden “ By your 
leave, ma’am! ” pushed forwards, and she was forced into the 
doorway of a small ironmonger’s shop. The master of the shop, 
who was weighing some iron goods, let the scale go up, and, 
after a look of surprise, said— 

“ You’ve lost your way, madam, I presume—be pleased to rest 
yourself—^it is but a dark place; ” and wiping a stool on which 
some locks had been lying, he left Madame de Kosier, who was 
indeed exhausted with fatigue, to rest herself; whilst without any 
officious civility, after calling his wife from a back shop to give the 
lady a^lass of waterf he went on weighing his iron and whistliag. 

The woman as soon as Madame ds Rosier had drunk the water, 
inquired if she should send for a coach for her, or could do 
anything to serve her.^ • 

The extreme good-nature of the tone in which this was spoken, 
seemed to revive 1^^adame de Rosier; she told her that she was 
searching for an only son, whom she had for nearly two years 
believed to bo dead; she showed the paper on which his name 
was written^ tht woman could not read—her husband read the 
name, but he shook his head—he knew of no lad who answered 
to the description. . 

Whilst they were speaking, a little boy came into the shop, 
with a bit of small iron wire in his hand, and twitching the skirt 
of the ironmonger’s coat to attract his attention, asked if he had 
any such wire as that in his shop. When the ironmonger went 
to get down a roll of wire, the little boy had a full idew of 
Madame de Rosier. Though she was naturally disposed to take 
notice ef children, yet now she was so intent upon her own 
thoughts, that she did not observe him till he had bowed seve^pl 
^times just opposite to her. 

•* Are you bowing to me, my ^ood boy ? ” said she. “ YsiP 
mistali^ nfh for somebody else; I don’t know you;’’ and she 
looked down again upon the paper on which she had written the 
name of bcr son. 

“But, indeed, ma’am, I know you” said the little boy; 
** aren’t you the «ady that was with the goodnatured young 
gei\^leman, who met ine going out of the pastrycook’s chop, and 
gave me t^e two buns 1 ” 

Madame de I^ier now looked in his face; 'the shop was io, 
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dark, that sho could not distinguisli his features, but she recol¬ 
lected his voice, and knew him. to be the little boy IMonging to 
the dulcimer-man. 

“ Father would have coflie again to your house,” said the boy, 
who did not perceive her inattention—“ Father would hai^^ come 
to your house again, to play the tune the young gentleman fancied 
so much, but our dulcimer is broke.” <• 

“ Is it 1 I am sorry for it,” said Madame de Rosier. “ But 
can you tell me,” continued sho to the ironmonger, “whether 
any emigrants lodge in the street to the left of your house 1 ” 
The master of the shop tried to recollect; she again repeated the 
name and description of her son. 

“ I know a little French lad of that make,” said the little 
dulcimer-boy. ‘ 

“Do youl—Where is he? Where doe« he lodge?” cried 
hfadame de Rosier. ^ 

“ I am not speaking as to his name, for I never heard his name,” 
gaid the little boy, “ but I’ll tell you how I came to know him; 
one day, lately-” 

Madame de Rosier interrupted him, witl\questions concerning 
the figure, height, age, eyes, of the French lad. 

The little dulcimer-boy, by his answers, sometimes made her 
doubt, and sometimes made her certain, that he wa£^ her son. 

“ Tell me,” said she, “ where he lodges; I must see him 
immediately.” 

“ I am just come from him, and I’m gqing back to him with 
the wire: I’ll show the way with pleasure: he is the best-natured 
lad in the world,—he is mending my dulcimer; he deserves to 
bo a great gentleman, and I thought he was not what ho seemed,” 
continued the little boy, as he walked on, scarcely able to keep 
before Madame de Rosier. 

“ This Way, ma’am, this Ivay; he lives in the comer house 
turning into Golden square.” It was a stationer’s. 

“ I liave called at this house already,” said Madame de Rosier; 
bnt she recollected that it wa§ when jbhe family were at dinner, 
""and that a stupid maid had not understood her queqtiong. She 
was unable to speak, through extreme agitation, when she came 
to thd shop; the little dulcimer-boy walked straight-forward— 
gently drew back the short curtain that hung before a glass door 
opening into a back-parlour. Madame de Rd^ier sprang forward 
to the door, looked through the glass, and. was alarmed to see a 
young man taller than her son: he was at work,—his back^waa 
towards her. . 
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When he heard the noise of some one trying to open the door 
he turned and saw his mother’s face—the tools dropped from his 
hands, and the dulcimer-boy was the only person present who had 
strength enough to open the door. * 

Hotj sudden, how powerful, is the eflFect of joy! The 
mother, restored to her son, in a moment felt herself invi"- 
orated-e-and forgetful of her fatigue, she felt herself another 
being. When she was left alone with her son, sho looked 
round his little workshop with a mixture of pain and plc.upare. 
She saw one of his unfinished boxes in the window-seat, which 
served him for a work-bench; his tools were upon the lloor. 
“ These have been my support,” said her son, taking them up; 
** how much am I obliged to my dear father for teaching me 
earfy how to use them.” 

“ Your father! ” said Madame de Rosier; “ I wish he coujd 
have Iwed to be rewarded as—I an^; but tell mo your history 
from the moment you were taken from mo to prison. It was 
nearly two years ago; how did you escape?—how have yoij 
supported yourself since 1 Sit down and speak again, that I may 
be sure that 1 hear ypur voice.” 

“ You shall hear my voice then, my dear mother,” said her 
son, ** for at least half an hour, if that will not tire you. 1 have 
a long story |o tell you. In the fimt place, you know that I was 
taken to jprison—threo months I spent in the Concie^crio, ex¬ 
pecting every day to be ordered out to the guillotine. The 
jailer’s son, a boy all-out my own age, who was sometimes 
employed tb bring me food, seemed to look upon me with com¬ 
passion ; I had several opportunities of obliging him; his father 
of|en gave him long returns of the names of the prisoners, and 
various accounts to copy into a largo book; the young gentleman 
did not like tbia work; ho was much fonder of excrcisirl|; as a 
soldier with some boys in the neighbourhood, who were learning 
the national exercise; he frequently employed me to copy liis 
lists for him, and tl^is I performed to his satisfaction; but whft 
•completely won his heart was giy mending the lock of li 
fusil. jOn^ evening ho came to me in a new uniform and i 
high spirits; he was just made a captain by the unanimous voice 
of his coi^s:. and ho talked of his men, and his orderf, with 
prodigious fluency; he then played ?iis march upon his drum, and 
insisted upon teac^/ing it to me;—he was much pleased with my 
performance, and luddonly embracing me, exclaimed, *I have 
thoflght of an excellent thing for you ; stay till I have arranged 
the^ plan in my head, and you sliall see if 1 am not a great 
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general.’ The next evening he did not come to me till it nvts 
nearly dusk; he was in his new uniform^ but out of a bag which 
ho brought in his hand, in which he used to carr^is father^a 
papers, he produced his old uniform, rolled up into a surprisingly 
small compass. * I have arranged everything,” said he; ** put 
on tliis old uniform of mine—we are just of a size—^byth’S light 
nobody will perceive any difference; take my drum and march 
out of the prison slowly; beat my march on the drum as you go 

out , turn to the left down to the Place de-where I exercise 

my men. You’ll meet with one of my soldiers there, ready to 
forward your escape.’ I hesitated, for I feared that I should 
endanger my young general: but he assured me that he had 
taken his precaution so f admirably' that even after my escape 
should bo discovered, no suspicion would fall upon him. * But 
if you delay,’ cried, he, * wo are both of us undone.* I hesitaibed 
not a moment longer, and never did I change my clothes so 
expeditiously in my life; I obeyed my little captain exactly, 
marched out of the prison slowly, playing deliberately the mar<^ 
which I had been taught; turned to the left, according to orders, 

and saw my punctual guide waiting for me on the Place de- 

just by the broken statue of Henry the Fouftli. 

“ ‘ Follow me, fellow-eitizen ! ’ said he, in a low voice; ‘ we 
are not all Bobespierres.’ 

“ Most joyfully I followed him. We walked on, in silence, 
till at length we came to a narrow street, where the crowd was 
so great that I thought we should both of us have been squeezed 
to death. I saw the guillotine at a distai>ce, and I fell sick. 

“ Come on,’ said my guide, who kept fast hold of me, and he 
turned sharp into a yard, where 1 heard the noise of carts and 
the voices of muleteers. * This man,’ said he—leading me* up^to 
a muleteer, who seemed to be just ready to depart—* is my father, 
trust ^ourself to him.* 

“I had nobody else to trust myself to. I got into the 
muleteer’s covered cart; he began a loud song; we proceeded 
through the square where the crowd were assembled. The 
£'»thusiasm of the moment cccupied them so entirely, that<we 
were fortunately disregarded. We got out of Parw safely: I 
will not tire you with all my terrors and escapes. I at length 
got oii^board a neutral vessel and landed at Bri8tol.r Escaped 
from prison and the fear of the guillotine, I thought myself 
happy—but my happiness was not very lading. I began to 
apprehend that I should be starved to death: I had not eaten 
for many hours. I wandered through the bustling street! of 
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Bristol, where everybody I met seemed to be full of their owu 
business, and brushed by me without seeing me. I was weak, 
and I sat down upon a’stone by the door of a public-house. * 

. “ A woman was twirling a mop at the door; I wiped away 
the drops with which I was sprinkled* by this operation. I was 
too west to be angry; but a hairdresser, who was passing by, 
and who had a nicely powdered wig poised upon his hand, was 
furiously enraged, because a few drops of the shower which 
had sprinkled me reached the wig. He expressed his anger 
half in French and half in English; but at last I observed to him 
in French, that the wig was still * Men poudrec.' This calmed his 
rage, and he remarked that I also had been hmribly drenched 
by the shower. I assured him that tips was a trifle in com¬ 
parison with my other sufferings. 

‘^e begged to bear my misfortunes, because I spoke French ! 
and as I followed liinj. to the place where he was going with tljp 
wig, I told him that I had not eaten#for many hours; that I was 
a stronger in Bristol, and had no means of earning any food. He 
advised me to go to a tavern, wliich he pointed out to me—‘ The, 
Hummer.' Ho told mb a circumstance which convinced me of 
the humanity of tli!b Fiaster of the liousc.'^ 

“ I resolved to apply to this benevolent man. When* I first 
went into his kitchen 1 saw his cook, a man with a very important 
face, seiwing^out ,a large turtle. Several people were waiting 
with cove^d dishes for turtle-soup and turtle, which had been 
bespoken in different parts of thb city. The dishes, as fast as 
they were filled, continually passed by me, tantalizing me by 
their savoury odours. I sat down upon a stool near the fire; I 
saw food within my reach, that honesty forbade me to touch, 

" though I was starving j how easy it is to the rich to be lionest 1 
I was at this time so weak that my ideas began to he confused 

* During ChristmaB-week, it is the custom in Bristol to keep a cheap 
ordinary in taverns. The master of “The Kunjuier*! observed a strangej^ 
meanly dressed, who constantly frequented the public table._ It wm eu^ 
pected that he carried away some of the wovision: and a waiter at leng thy 
communicated hie suspicions teethe masfer of the houBe,_ He watched 
stranger^andCftctually detected him putting a large inince-pie 
pocket. Instead of publicly exposing him, the Iaudlora,>ho mdg^from 
'the stranger’s manner that he vras not an ordinary pilferer, called tin man 
aside as he ilto 'going away, and, charging him with the fact, demand^ 
what could temptlhim to such mcannesH. The poor man. immediat^y 
acknowledged that heftad for several days carried precisely what he 
would have eaten himself, for his starving wife; but he nad eaten notung. 

The humane, considerate landlord gently reproved bun for his otmduot 
wd won found means to have him usefully and profitably employed* 
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—my head grew dizzy—I felt the heat of the kitchen fire ex¬ 
tremely disagreeable to mo. I do not know wkiat . happened 
afterwards, but when I came to myself, I found that I waa 
leaning against someone who supported me near an open window 
—it was the master of the house. I do not know why I was 
ashamed to ask him for food; his humanity, however, prevented 
me. lie first gave me a small basin of broth, and afterwards a 
little bit of bread, assuring me, with infinite good nature, that 
ho gave me food in such small quantities, because he was afraid 
that it would hurt me, to satisfy my hunger at once—a worthy, 
humane physician, ho said, had once told him that persons in 
my situation should be treated in this manner. I thanked him 
for his kindness, adding, that 1 did not moan to encroach upon 
his hospitality; he pressed mo to stay at his house for some 
days, but I could not think of being a burden to him when I 
hSd strength enough to maintain myself. 

“ In the window of the little parlour where I ate my turtle 
I saw a novel, which had been left there by the landlord’s 
daughter, and in the beginning of this bqok was pasted a direc¬ 
tion to the circulating library in Bristol; I 'v^as in hopes that I 
might earn my bread as a scribe. The landlord of * The Bummer * 
told me that he was acquainted with him, and that I might 
easily procure employment from him on reasonable terms. 

*‘Mr. S-, for that was the name of the ifiaster of the 

library, received me with an ai^ of encouraging benevolence, and 
finding that I could read and write English tolerably well, he 
gave me a manuscript to copy, which he''was preparing for the 
press. I worked hard, and made, as I fancied, a beautiful copy 
of my manuscript; but the printer’s complained of my upright 
French hand, which they could not easily decipher:—I be^ait 
to n^ model my writing, to please the taste of my employers, 
and as I had sufficient motive to make me take pains, I at last 
succeeded. I found it a great advantage to bo able to read and 
rght the English language fluently; and when my employers 
perceived my education had not been neglected, and that I 
^ad some knowledge of liteilfiture, their confidence in my a^Jili- 
ties increased. 1 hope you will not think me vain ii I a’dd, that 
I could perceive my manners were advantageous to me; I was 
known to be a gentleman’s son, and even those who sbt but little 
value upon manners seemed to be influenced by them without 
perceiving it. But without pronouncing mj^ own eulogium, let 
me content myself with telling you my history. ^ <, 

used often, in carrying my day’s work tq thejprmter’s,*lo 
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pass through a part of the town of Bristol which has been al¬ 
lotted to pocjr emigrants, and there I saw a variety of little 
ingenious toys, which were sold at a high price, or at a price 
which appeared to me to be high. *1 began to consider that 
I might earn money by invention, as well as by mere manual 
labour j^but before I gave up any part of my time to my new 
Bchemes^I regularly wrote as much each day as was suflicient 
to maintain me. Kow it was that I felt the advantage of having 
been taught, when I was a boy, the use of carpenters’ tools, and 
some degree of mechanical dexterity. I made several clumsy 
toys, and I tried various unsuccessful experiments, but I was not 
discouraged. One day I heard a dispute near mo about some 
trinket—a toothpick case, I believe—whfch was thought by tho 
purchaser to bo too highly priced; the man who made it re¬ 
peatedly said, in recommendation of tho toy,—* Why, sir, you 
could not know it frofti tortoise-shell.’ * 

“I at this instant recollected to have seen at *Tho Rummer’ 
a gjreat heap of broken shells, which the cook had thrown aside, 
as if they were of no value. Upon inquiry I found that there ' 
was part of the insijjlo shell, which was thought to bo useless— 
it occurred to mo that I might possibly make it useful.. Tho 
good-natured landlord ordered that all this part of the sheila 
should be carefully collected and given to me. I tried to polish 
it for many h3urs hi vain; I was often tempted to abandon my 
project; there was a want of finiskt as the workmen call it, in 
my manufacture, which made me despair of its being saleable. 

I will not woary you wifh a history of all my unsuccessful pro¬ 
cesses ; it was fortunate for me, my dear mother, that 1 remem¬ 
bered one of the principles which you taught me when 1 was a 
‘'child—that it is not gmvus^ but perseverance, which brings 
things to perfection. I persevered, and though I did not Iwiiig 
my manufacture to perfection^ I actually succeeded so far as to 
make a very neat-looking box out of my refuse shells. I offered 
it for sale—^it was liked; I made several more, and they wertP 
quickly sold for me most advanta^ously, by my good friend 

Mr. ^-. He advised Ae to make them in tho shape ol 

netting tfbxet; I did so, and their sale extended rapidly. 

“ Some benevolent lady, about this time raised a subscription 
for me; bufPas'I had now an easy means of supporting myself, 
and as I every day beheld numbers of my countrymen, nearly 
in the condition in* which I was when I first went to ‘ The 
, Rumqiei^’ I thought it* was not fit to accept of the charitable 
MSiMnnee, w^ch pould be so much better b^towed upon others. 
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Mr. S-told me that the lady who raised the contribution, 

BO far from being offended, was pleased by my <^duct in de¬ 
clining her bounty, and she undertook to dispose of as many of 
my netting boxes as I ^ could finish. She was one of the 
patronesses of a repository in London, which has lately been 
opened, called the ‘Repository for Ingenious Works.'' When 
she left Bristol, she desired Mr. 8-to send my boxes thither. 

“ My little manufacture continued to prosper—by practice 1 
grow more and more expert, and I had no longer any fears that 
I should not be able to maintain myself. It was fortunate for 
me that I was obliged to be constantly employed; whenever I 
was not actually at hard work, whenever I h^ leisure for re¬ 
flection, I was unhapi^. 

“ A friend of Mr. S-^*8, who was going to London, offered 

to take me with him. I had some curiosity to see this cele¬ 
brated metropolis, and I had hopes of meeting with some of my 
friends amongst the emighmts in this city; amongst all the 
emigrants at Bristol there was not one person with whom I had 
“ been acquainted in France. 

“ Impelled by these hopes, I quitted Bristol, and arrived a 

few weeks ago, in London. Mr. S-gave me a direction to 

a cabinetmaker in Leicestcr-fields, and I was able to pay for a 
decent lodging, for I was now master of what appeared to me a 
largo sum of money—seven guineas. ** 

“ Some time after I came t-o town, as I was returning from a 
visit to an emigrant with whom I had become acquainted, I was 
stopped at the comer of a street by a cfowd of people—a mob, 
as I have been taught to call it, since I came to England—^who 
had gathered round a blind man, a little boy, and a virago of a 
woman, who stood upon the steps before a print-shop door.* 
The woman accused the boy of being a thief; the boy protested 
that he was innocent, and his ingenuous countenance spoke 
strongly in his favour. He belonged to the blind man, who, as 
^soon as he could make himself heard, complained bitterly of the 
damage which had been done to his dulcimer. The mob, in 
their first fury, had broken^'it. I Was interested for the^hian, 
but more for the boy. Perhaps, said I to myself, he hds neither 
fatlter nor mother I 

“ When the woman, who was standing yet furious at the 
shop-door, had no more words for iitteranoe, the little boy was 
suffered to speak in his own defence. He 'said tliat as he was 
passing by the open window of the print-shop, he put his> hand 
in to give part of a bun which he was eating to a ^ttle dog,\rho 
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was sittmg on the counter near the window, and who looked 
thin and miserable, as if he was half-starved. ‘ But,’ continued 
the little boy, * when I put the bun to the dog’s month, he did 
not eat it; I gave him a little pushf to make liim mind mo, 
and he/ell out of the window into my hands; and then 1 found 
that it was not a real dog, but only the picture of a dog, 
painted<ijupon pasteboard. The mistress of the shop saw tho 
dog in my hand, and snatched it away, and accused me of 
being a thief; 6o then, with tho noise she made, the chairmen, 
who were near tho door, came up, and tho mob gathered, and our 
dulcimer was broken, and I am very sorry for it.’ The mistress 
of the print-shop observed, in a loud and contemptuous tone, 
that all this must be a lie, for stich a ohe as he could not have 
buift to give away to dogs! Here the blind man vindicated his 
boy, by assuring us that he came honestly by tho bun—that two 
buns had been given*to him about ap hour before this time by*a 
young gentleman, who met him as he was coming out of a 
pastrycook’s shop. When the mob heard this explanation, 
they were sorry for tho mischief they had done to tho blind 
man’s dulcimer; and, after examining it with oxprossioiis of 
sorrow, they quietly Sispersed. I thought that I could perhaps 
mend the dulcimer, and I offered my services; they were gladly 
accepted, au(^ I desired the man to leave it at tho cabinetmaker’s, 
in Leicester-fields* where I lodged. In tho moan time tho little 
boy, whilst I had been examming the dulcimer, liad been 
wiping the dirt from off the pasteboard dog, which, during the 
fray, had fSllen into the street. * Is not it like a real dog 1 * 
said tho boy. * Was it not enough to deceive anybody 1 * 

“It was, indeed, extremely hke a real dog —like my dog 
CiBsar—^whom I had taken care of from the time I was hvo 
years old, and whom I was obliged to leave at our house in 
Paris, when I was dragged to prison. The more I lookbd at this 
pasteboard image the more I was convinced that the picture 
must have been drawn from the life. Every streak, every sp(^, ^ 
3vyy shade of its own brown coa^I remembered. Its extreme^ 
thinne^ wgs the only circumstance in which tho picture was 
unlike my Osesar. I inquired from the scolding woman of the 
shop how ghe,came by this picture—‘ Honestly,’ was her laconic 
answer; but when I asked whether it wore to be sold, and when 
I paid its price, tfie lady changed her tone; no longer con¬ 
sidering mo as the* partisan of the little boy, against whom she 
wao^niaged, but rather looking upon me as a customer who had 
^pai^ too mucH ior her goods, she condescended to inform me 
, 00 .0 
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that the dog was painted by one of the poor French emigrants 
who lived in her neighbourhood. She directed m^o the housOi 
and I discovered the man to be my father’s old servant, Michael. 
He was overjoyed at th6‘ sight of me; he was infirm, and 
imequal to any laborious employment; he had sunported 
himself, with great difficulty, by painting toys and various 
figures of men, women, and animals, upon pasteboard.' He 
showed mo two excellent figures of French poissardes, and also 
a good cat, of his doing; but my Caesar was the best of his 
works. 

“My lodgings at the cabinetmaker’s were too small to 
accommodate Michael; and yet I wished to have him with me, 
for ho seemed so infirin as to want assistance; I consequently 
left niy cabinetmaker, and took lodgings with this stationer ^ he 
and his wife are quiet people, and I ho^e poor Michael has 
been happier since he came to me; he has, however, boen for 
some days confined to his bed, and I have been so busy that I 
have not been able to stir from home. To-day, the poor little 
*boy called for his dulcimer; I must own that I found it a more 
difficult job to mend than I had expected. . I could not match 
the wire, and I sent the boy out to an ironmonger’s a few hours 
ago. How little did I expect to see him return with—my 
mother! ” 

We shall not attempt to describe the alternate emotions of joy 
and sorrow which quickly succeeded each other in Madame de 
Hosier’s heart, whilst she listened to her son’s little history. 
Impatient to communicate her happiness to her frieitds, she took 
leave hastily of her beloved son, promising to call for him early 
the next day. “Settle all your business to-night,” said she, 
“ and I will introduce you to my friends to-morrow. My friends 
I say proudly—for I have made friends since I came to 
England; and England, amongst other commodities excellent in 
their kind, produces incomparable friends—friends in Adv.ersity. 
We know their value—adieu; settle all your affairs here 
expeditiously.” ^ 

“ I have no affairs, no business, mj- dear mother,’!.interrupted 
Henry, “ except to mend the dulcimer as I promised, and that 
I’ll l^sh directly. Adieu, till to-morrow morning! What a 
delightful sound.” 

With all the alacrity of benevolence he returned to his work, 
and his mother returned to Mrs. Hareputft’s. It was nearly 
eight o’clock before she arrived at home. Mrs. Harceuit^ 
Isabella, and Matilda met her with inquiring eye& e 
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**She smiles!” said Matilda; aud Herbert, with a higher 
jump than be had been known to make before, exelaiinecl, “ Hho 
has found her son 1—I am sure of it !—T know she would find 
him! ” * 

** L<^ her sit down," said Matilda, in a gentle voice. 

Isabella brought her an excellent dish of coilee, and Mrs. 
Harcoust, with kind reproaches, asked, “why she hud not 
brought her son home with her.” She rang the boll with as 
much vivacity as she spoke, ordered her coach to be sent 
instantly to Golden-square, and wrote an order, us sluj culled it, 
for his coming imm^iately to her, quitting all dulcimers and 
dulcimer-boys, under pain of his mother’s displeasure. “Here, 
Madame do Rosier,” said she, with peremptory playfulness, 

“ countersign my order, that I may bo sure of my prisoner.” 

Scarcely ivere the^ note and the carriage despatched, befom 
Herbeii) and Favoretta stationed thijmselves at the window, that 
they might be ready to give the first intelligence. Their notions 
of time and distance were not very accurate upon this occasion,^ 
for before the carriages had been out of sight ton minutes they 
expected it to return^; and they exclaimed, at the sight of every 
coach that appeared at the end of the street, “ Hor'j s the 
carriage 1—here he is I ” But the carriages rolled by continually, 
and convincQfl them of their mistakes. 

Herbert complained of the dull light of the lumps, tliough the 
street was remarkably well lighted; and ho next qiiarrellod 
the glare of the flambeaux which footmen brandished behind 
carriages tBat were unknown to him. At length a llambcau 
appeared with which ho did not quarrel. Herbert, as it.s light 
shone upon the footman, looked with an eager eye ; then put hia 
finger upon his own lips, and held his other hand forcibly be ore 
Favoretta's mouth; for now he was certain. The coacl^topped 
at the door; Madame de Rosier ran down stairs; Mrs. Harcourt 
and all {he family followed her. Herbert was at the coach door 
before Henry de Rosier could leap out, and he seized his hawi 

^iih the familiarity of an old acqjpiintance. 

The^ynmathy of all her joyful pupils, the animated kmdne^ 
with ^i^Mrs. Harcourt received her son, touched Madame do 
Rosier witii the most exquisite pleasure. The 
are consci^ of having deserved is doubly grateful 
Mrs. Harcourt iJid not confine her attentions 
narrow limits of poUteness; with generous eagerness 
hertelf to show her gratitude to the exceUent 
ch^dren. •She applied to the gentleman who was at the head of 
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the academy for the education of the sons of Frlhch emigrants, 
and recommended Henry de Hosier to him in the strongest terms. 

In the mean time Lady,N-, who had been warmly inter¬ 

ested in Madame de Hosier’s favour by what she had seen of her, 
and more by what she had seen of her pupils, wrotef to her 
brother, who was at Paris, to request that ho would make every 
possible inquiry concerning the property of the late Comte de 
Hosier. The answer to her letter informed her t^at Madame de 
Hosier’s property was restored to her and to her son by the new 
government of France. 

Mrs. Harcourt, who now foresaw the probability of Madame 
do Hosier’s return to France, could not avoid feeling regret at the 
thoughts of parting with a friend, to whom her whole faijdly 
was sincerely attached. The plan of education which had been 
ti^ced out remained yet unfinished; and she feared, she said, 
that Isabella and Matilda might feel the want of their"accom¬ 
plished preceptress; but these fears were the best omens for her 
future success : a sensible mother, in whom the desire to educate 
her family has been once excited, and who turns the energy 6f 
her mind to this interesting subject, seizes upon every useful idea, 
every practical principle, with avidity; and she may trust 
securely to her own persevering cares. Whatever a mother 
learns for the sake of her children she never forgets. 

The rapid improvement of Mrs. Harcourt’s understanding, 
since she had applied herself to literature, was her reward, and 
her excitement to fresh application. Isabella and Matilda were 
now of an ago to be her companions, and her taste for domestic 
life was confirmed every day by the sweet experience of its 
pleasures. *- 

“ You have taught me your value, and now you are going to 
leave ine; ” said she to Madame de Hosier. I quarrelled with 
the Duke de Hochefoucault for his asserting, that in 'the mis- 
f(^tunes of our best friends there is always something that is 
nOT disagreeable to us; but I am afraid I must stand convicted 
oft selfishness, for, in ^e good fortune of my best friend, tl^ra^ 
is something that I cannot feel to be perfectly agreeahle.*^ 
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PART 1. 


TfRS. TEMPLE had two daughters, Emma and Helen; she bad 
Ifi taken a great deal of care of their education, and they were 
very fond of their mother, and particularly happy whenever she 
had leisure to converse with them: the/used to tell her evory- 
f.hmg that they thought and felt; so that she had it in her power 
early to correct, or rather to teach them to correct, any little 
faults ijn their disposition, and to jectify those errors of judg¬ 
ment to which young people, from want of experience, are so 
liable. 

Mrs. Temple lived in the country, and her socie^ was com¬ 
posed of a few intimate friends; she wished, especially during 
the education of her children, to avoid the numerous. incon¬ 
veniences of what is*called an extensive acquaintance. How¬ 
ever, as her children grew older, it was necessary that they 
should bo accustbmed to see a variety of characters, and still 
more needfesary that they should learn to judge of them. There 
■ was little danger of Emma’s being hurt by the first impressions 
of new faces and new ideas; but Helen, of a more v^acious 
temper, had not yet acquired her sister’s good sense. We must 
observe that Helen was a little disposed to be foud of nove y, 
and sometimes formed a prodigiously high opinion of ^ pereons 
whom she had seen but for a few hours. “ Not to admiref was 


an art which she had to learn. 11 t iir 

Wherf Helen was between eleven and twelve years old, 

S-returned from abroad, and came to reside at her countif- 

,^at,. which was very near Mrs. ^Temple’s. ^ TTelpfT 

daughter, Lady Augusta,'^ho was a Uttle older tli mi He lefL 

One mo rning a fine coach drove to the door, and Lady 

her daughter were announced. Wo shall not wy ^ 

present VeitW of the ladies, 

delighted with thejft, and talked of nothing else to her sister aU 

the rest of the day! . .... . 

^e next morning, as these two sisters were sitti^ at work m 

llieir mothw’g diessing-room, the following convention began;—♦ 
• 848 
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“ Sister^ do you like pink oi blue the best Helen. 

1 don’t know; blue, I think.” 

** Oh, blue, to be sure. Mother, which do you like best?” 

“ Why, ’tis a question ef such importance, I must haye time 
to deliberate; I’m afraid I like pink the best.” 

“ Pink! dear, that’s very odd! But, mamma, didn't y^ think 
yesterday that Lady Augusta’s sash was a remarkably pretty 
pale blue ^ ” 

“ Yes; I thought it was very pretty; but as I have seen a 
great many such sashes, I did not think it was any thing very 
remarkable.” 

“Well, perhaps, it was not remarkably pretty; but you’ll 
allow, ma’am, that it wus very well put on.” 

“ It was put on as other sashes are, as well as I remembep.” 

“I like Lady Augusta exceedingly, mother.” 

* “ What! because she has a blue sash ? ” “ 

“ Ho, I’m not quite so ililly as that,” said Helen, laughing; 
** not because she has a blue sash.” 

“ Why then did you like her ?—^because it was well put on 1 ” 

“ Oh 1 no, no I ” 

“Why, then?” 

“ Why! ipamma; why do you ask why ? I can’t toll why. 
You know one often likes and dislikes people at first without 
exactly knowing why.” 

“ One! whom do you mean by one?” ® 

“ Myself, and everybody.” 

“You, perhaps, but not everybody; for only sniy people like 
and dislike without any reason.” 

“ But I hope I'm not one of the silly people; I only meant, 
that I had no thought about it: 1 dare say, if I were to think 
about it, I should be able to give you a great many reasons.” 

“ I shall be contented with one good one, Helen.” 

“ Well, then, ma’am, in the first place, I hkcd her because she 
X;?is so good-humoured.” 

“ You saw her but for one half-hour. Are you sure that shQ 
Sy good-humoured I" ^ a , ** 

“ No, ma’am! but I’m sure she looked very gooddiumoured.” 

**That’s another affair; however, 1 acknowledge it is reason¬ 
able to feel disposed to like anyone who has a good-humoured 
countenance, because the temper has, I believe, a very strong 
influence upon certain muscles of the face; and, Helen, though 
you are no great physiognomist, we will take it for granted <that 
you were not mistaken; now, I did not think that Lady Augusta 
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had a remarkably good-tempered countenance, but I'hope that I 
am mistaken. Was this your only reason for liking lier exceed¬ 
ingly?” 

“No, not my only reason; I liked her—because—because— 
iudee<L maam,” said Helen, growing a little impatient at iinding 
herseli unable to arrange her own ideas—“ indeed, ma’am, I 
don’t jjpst remember anything in particular, but I know I 
thought her very agreeable altogether.” 

“Saying that you think a person very agreeable allotjcthery 
may be a common mode of expression; but 1 am obliged to 
inform you that it is no reason, nor do I exactly comprebend 
what it means, unless it means, in other words, tlxat you don’t 
choose to be at the trouble of thinkihg. I am sadly afraid, 
Helen, that you must be content at last to be ranked among the 
silly ones, who like and dislike without knowing why.—Hey, 
Helen 3” * • 

“ Oh, no, indeed, mother,” said rfelen, putting down her work. 
“ My dear, I am sorry to distress you; but what are become 
of the greai many good reasons ? ” * 

“ Oh ! 1 hav» them still: but then I’m afraid to tell them, 
^ because Emma will laugh at me.” 

“No, indeed, I won’t laugh,” said Emma; “besides, if you 
please, I can go away.” 

“No, no, sit still; I will tell them directly. Why, mother, 
you kno\^, before we saw Lady Augusta, everybody told us how 
pretty, and accomplished, and agreeable slie was.” 

“Everybody!—nobody that 1 remember,” said Emma; “but 
Mrs. H. and Miss K.” 

. “ Oh, indeed, sister, and Lady M. too.” 

“Well, and Lady M., that makes three.” 

“ But are three people everybody ? ” • 

“No, to be sure,” said Helen, a little disconcerted; “but you 
promised not to laugh at me, Emma. However, mother, with¬ 
out joking, I am sure Lady Augusta is very accomplished•.t 
<le^k Do you know, ma’am, sheJias a French governess? B^t 
I forget her name.” * 

“Nbver mind her name, it is little to the purpose.” 

“ Oh, but I recollect it now; Mademoiselle Panache.” • 
**Why,* undoubtedly, Lady Augusta’s having a French 
governess, and her being Mademoiselle Panache, are incon¬ 
trovertible proofs *ot the excellence of her education. But I 
think you said you were sure that she was very accomplished j 
wlmt do yau mtan by accompUshed? ” 
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*' Why, that she dances extremely well| and t^t she speaks 
French and Italian, and that she draws exceedingly i^ell indeed: 
takes likenesses, mamma! likenesses in miniature, mother! ** 

“You saw them, I suppose 1” 

“ Saw them! No, I did not see them, but I heard of<them.” 

“That’s a singular method of judging of pictures.” 

“ But, however, she certainly plays extremely well upon the 
pianoforte, and understands music perfectly. 1 have a particular 
reason for knowing this, however.” 

“You did not hear her play 

“ No; but I saw an Italian song written in her own hand, and 
she told me she set it tg music herself.” 

“ You saw her music, and heard of her drawings;—excellent 
proofs!—^WeU, but her dancing 1” 

( “ Why, she told me the name of her dancing-master, and it 
sounded like a foreign namci” 

“ So, I suppose, he must be a good one,” said Emma, laughing. 

, “But, seriously,T do believe she is sensible.” 

“ Well: your cause of belief 1 ” 

“ Wliy, I asked her if she had read much history, and she 
answered *a UtUe;* but I saw by her look she meant a gre<U < 
deal. Nay, Emma, you are laughing now: I saw you smile.” 

“ Forgive her, Helen, indeed it was very difficult to help it I ” 
said Mrs. Temple. 

“Well, mother,” said Heleii, “I believe I have been a little 
hasty in my judgment, and all my good reasons are reduced to 
nothing: I dare say all this time Lady Augusta is veiy ignorant 
and very ill-natured” 

“Nay, now you are going into the opposite extreme; i^ is 
possible she may have all the accomplishments and good qualities 
which you first imagined her to have; I only meant to show you 
that you had no proofs of them hitherto.” 

“ But surely, mother, it would be but good-natured to believe 
o^tranger to be amiable and sensible, when we know nothing 

the contrary; strangers m^'y be as ,good as the people wCTiavv^ 
known all our lives; so it would be very hard upq^ th<^m, and 
very mlly in us, too, if we were to take it for granted that they 
were everything that was bad, merely because .they were 
strangers.” 

“ You ^ not yet reason with perfect pccuia(^, Helen: is 
there no difference between thinking people evexy&izig that ie 
good and amiable, and taking it for granted that they are efezy« 
thing that is bad t” " ^ 
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** Bui: mother, what can one do 1—To be always doubt¬ 

ing and dodbting is very disagreeable; and at first* when one 
knows nothing of a person, how can wo judge ? ” 

“There is no necessity, that I can'perceive, for your judging 
of people’s characters the very instant they come into a I'oom, 
which I suppose is what you mean by ‘at first.* And though it 
be disa^eeable to be always ‘ doubting and doubting,* yet it 
is what wo must submit to patiently, Helen, unless we would 
submit to the consequences of deciding iU; which, lot me 
assure you, my little daughter, are infinitely more disagreeable.*' 

“ Then," said Helen, “ I had better doubt and doubt a little 
longer, mamma, about Lady Augusta.** , 

^ere the conversation ended. A few days afterwards Lady 
Augusta came with her mother to dine at Mrs. Temple’s. For 
the first hour Helen kept her resolution, and with some difficulty * 
maintained her mind in the painful* philosopbic state of doubt; 
but the second hour, Helen thought that it would bo unjust to 
doubt any longer; especially as Lady Augusta had just shown 
her a Fninch pocket-fan, and at the very same time observed to 
Emma, that her sidtev's hair was a true auburn colour. 

* In the evening, after they had returned from a walk, they 
went into Mrs. Temple’s dressing-room, to look at a certain 
black japanned cabinet, in which Helen kept some dried speci¬ 
mens of plants, and other curious things. Half the drawers in 
this cabinet were hers, and the* other half her sister’s. Now 
Emma, thoygh she wa« sufficiently obliging and polite towards 
her new acquaintance, was by no means enchanted with her; 
nor did she feel the least disposition suddenly to contract a 
friendship with a person she had seen but a few hours. This 
reserve, Helen thought, showed some want of feeling, and seemed 
determined to make amends for it by the warmth and fralkness 
of her own manners. She opened all the draws of the cabinet; 
and whilst Lady Augusta looked and admired, Helen watc^d 
her eye, as Aboulcasem, in the “ Persian Tales,*’ watched tfto ^ 
bysidf the stranger, to wl\pm he ^as displaying his treasury 
Helena it leems, had read the story, which had left a deep 
impression upon her imagination; and she had long determined, 
on the first convenient opportunity, to imitate the conauct of 
the “generous Persian.” Immediately, therefore, upon observ-' 
ing that anything struck her guest’s fancy, she withdrew it, and 
secmtly set it apart "for her, as Aboulcasem set apart the alav^^ 
ahd the cim, %nd the peacock. At night, when liSdy Augusta 
w$s preparag tS depart^ Helen slipped out of the room, peeked ." 
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up the things, and, as Aboulcasem wrote a^croll with hia 
presents, she thought it necessary to accompany hers with a 
billet. All this being accomplished with much celerity, and 
some trepidation, she hurfied down stairs, gave her packet to 
one of the servants, and saw it lodged in Lady S—-^s (^acli. 

When the visit was ended, and Helen and Emma had retired 
to their own room at night, they began to talk, instead of going 
to sleep. “ Well, sister,” said Helen, “ and what did you give 
to Lady Augusta ? ” 

“ I! nothing.” 

“ Kothing! ” repeated Helen, in a triumphant tone: “ then 
she will not think you very generous.” 

“ I do not want her io think me very generous,” said Emma, 
laughing; “neither do I think that giving of presents to 
strangers is always a proof of generosity.” 

* “ Strangers or no strangers, that makes no differen<™e; for 
surely a person’s giving away anything that they like themselves 
is a pretty certain proof, Emma, of their generosity.” 

* “ Kot quite so certain,” replied Emma; “ at least, I mean ss 
far as I can judge of my own mind; I kugw I have sometimes 
given .things away that I liked myself merely because I was , 
ashamed to refuse; now I should not call that generosity, but 
weakness; and besides, I think it does make a ^rcat deal of 
diflerence, Helen, whether you mean to speak of strangers or 
friends. I am sure, at this instant, if there is anything of 
mine in that black cabinet that you,, wish for, Helen, I’ll 
give it you with the greatest pleasure.” 

“ And not to Lady Augusta ? ” 

“ No ; I could not do both: and do you think I would make 
no distinction between a person I have lived with and loved for 
years^cand a stranger whom I know and care very little about 1” 

Helen was touched by this speech, especially as she entirely 
believed her sister; for Emma was not one who made. senti- 
Siental speeches. 

A short time after this psit, Mrs. Temple took hep 

^ughters with her to dine at Lady iS-^’s. As thgy h^pened 

to go rather earlier than usual, they found nobody in the drawing¬ 
room ^ut Hie French governess. Mademoiselle Panache. Helen, 
f it seems, had conceived a very sublime idea of a French gover¬ 
ness ; and when she first came into the rooiQ, she looked up to 
Mademoiselle Panache with a mixture of .a^e and admiration. 
Mademoiselle was not much troubled with any of that awkward 
reserve which seems in England sometimes to keep utrangers at 
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bay for the first quarter of an hour of their acquaintance. She 
. ^uld not, it^s true, speak English very fluently, but this only 
increased, her desire to speak it ^ and between two laiigua^^s, 
she found means, with some difficulty^ to express herself" The 
conversation, after the usual preliminary nothings had been gone 
over, tSrned upon Franco and French literature. Mrs. Temple 
said sl^ was going to purchase some French books for her 
daughters, and very politely begged to know what autliors 
Mademoiselle would particularly recommend. “ Vat auteurs ? 
you do mo much honour, Madame—Fa^ auteurs ? vrhy, Mesde- 
moisellest therds 'TU/maque^ and ^BMisaireJ” 

Helen and Emma had read “Tdl^maquo ” and “ Belisairo,” so 
Mademoiselle was obliged to think agjnn— *^A(tendez/” cried 
shej putting her forefinger in an attitude of recollection. But 
the result of all her recollection was still Belisaire** and 
“ TUhr^ibe ; ” and tin Ahh&s book, whose name she could nbt 
rememoer, though she I’cmembered perfectly well that the w(yrk 
was published “ Van mil six emt quatre-vingt-dix.^' 

Helen could scarcely forbear smiling, so much was her aw(? 
and admiration foj a French governess abated. Mrs. Temple, to 
relievo Mademoisclld from the perplexity of searching for the 
Abba’s name, and to avoid the hazard of going out of her circle 
of French literature, mentioned “ Gil Bias; ” and observed that 
though it •v^fas a* book universally put into the hands of very 
young p^ple, she thought Mademoiselle judged well in pre¬ 
ferring— 

“01” interrupted Mademoiselle, “ Je me trouve Men hmreuse 
—I am quite happy, Madame, to be of your way of iinhing —I 
would never go to choose to put * Gil Bias ’ into no pupil’s of 
mine’s hands until they were perfectly mistress of de idemm de 
la langw** • 

It was not the idiom, but the morality of the book to which 
Mrs. Temple had alluded; but that, it was very plain, occupied no 
part of Mademoiselle’s Panache’s attention; her object 
^ Bole^ to teach her pupil French. ‘ ‘ Mats pour Miladi Augusta” - 
crftd she, “ dest vraiment un peiit^prodige / You, Madame, yfu 
are a j^idgdJ On le wit Men, Y&u Mow how much difficile it 
be to compose French poisie^ because of de rhymes^ de mfificulinf 
f&mininy we n^tre genre of noun substantive and adjective^ aU 
be consider in spite^of de sense in our rhymes. Je ne nVeji^ique 
pets. Mais enjin-Ade natives themselvesy very few come to write 
pasgaMy in poesie; 'except it he your great poets by profession, 
C^endemt^ Madame, Miladi Augusta^ 1 speaJc de tndh, not ono 
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v)crd of lieSf Miladi Augttsta write pohie just the same with 
prose,—vSritdblement eomme un angel Et puis^ Qoutinued 
Mademoiselle Panache- 

But she was interrupted hy the entrance of the ** little angel " 
and her mother. lady Augusta wore a rose-coloured sash to-day, 
and Helen no longer preferred blue to pink. Hot loi% after 

they were seated, Lady S-observed that her daughter’s face 

was burned by being opposite to the fire; and, after betraying some 
symptoms of anxiety, cried —* “ Mademoiselle, why wifi you 
always let Augusta sit so near the fire ? My dear, how can you 
bear to bum your face so I Do be so good, for my sake, to ^e 
a screen.” 

“ There’s no screen in the room, ma’am, I believe,” said the 
young lady, moving, or seeming to move, her chair threo-quaritcrs 
of an inch backwards. 

* “ No screen! ” said Lady S-, looking round; “ I thought, 

Mademoiselle, your screens were finished.” 

. “ Oh, out, Madame, dey he finish; hut I forgot to make dem 
*come downstairs. ” , 

“I hate embroidered screens,” observed Lady S- , turning 

away her head; “for one is always afraid lo use them.” 

Mademoiselle immediately rose to fetch one of hors. 

“iVIe vous dhrangez pas. Mademoiselle,” said I-ady S-, 

carelessly; and whilst she was out of the room, tufning to Mrs. 
Temple, “ Have you a Prench governess ? ” said she; '* I think 
you told me not.” 

“ No,” said Mrs. Temple, “ I have no choughts of any gover¬ 
ness for my daughters.” 

“Why, indeed, I don’t know but you are quite right, for 
they are sad plagues to have in one’s house; besides, 1 believe 
too, iQ, general, they are a sad set of people. But what can one 
do, you know) One must submit to all that; for they tell 
me there’s no other way of securing to one’s children a good 
I^nch pronunciation. How will you manage about that H ” 

“Helen and Emma,” said Mrs. Temple, “read and under¬ 
stand French as well as I dould with, and, if ever they gd* to 
France, I hope they will be able to catch the accenfj as- T have 
never suffered them to acquire any fixed bad habits of speaking 

“ 0,” said Lady S-, “ had habits are 'what I dread of aU 

things for Augusta; I assure you I was par&cularly nice about 
the choice of a governess for her; so many of these sort of 
, people come over here from Switzerl^d, or the Fl^enc^ provincet^ 
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and speak a horrid jargon. It’s very diilicult to meet with a 
person you could entirely depend upon.” 

/‘Very dil^cultj indeed,” said Mrs. Temple. 

“However,” continued her ladyshjp, “I think myself most 
exceedingly fortunate; I am absolutely certain that Mademoiselle 
Panaclfb comes* from Paris, and was bom and educated there; 
so I feel quite at ease; and as to the rest,” said she, loweiing her 
voice, ^ut only lowering it sufficiently to fix Lady Augusta’s 
attention—“as to the rest, I shall part with her when my 
daughter is a year or two older; so you know she can do no 
groat harm. Besides,” said she, speaking louder, “ I really have 
great confidence in her, and Augusta and she seem to agree 
vastly weU.” » 

Oh, yes,” said Lady Augusta, “ Mademoiselle is exceedingly 
good-natured: I am sure I like her vastly.” 

“ Well, that’s the^ chief thing; I would work upon a child’s 

sensibility; that’s my notion of edification,” said Lady S-to 

Mrs. Temple, affecting a sweet smile. “ Take care of the heart, 
at any rate—there I’m sure, at least, I may depend on Mademoi» 
selle Panache, for she is the best creature in the world; I’ve 
the highest opinionfof her; not that I would trust my own 
judgment, but she was most exceedingly well recommended 
to me.” 

Mademoi^lle Panache came into the room again, just as Lady 

S -finished her last senten^; she brought one of her own 

worked screens in her hand. Helen looked at Lady Augusta, 
expecting ^at she Would at least have gone to meet her 
governess; but the young lady never offered to rise from her 
seat; and when poor Mademoiselle presented the screen to her, 
she received it with the utmost noncJialancej only interrupting 
her conversation by a slight bow of the head. Helen and Emma 
looked down, feeling both ashamed and shocked at zi!^ners 
which they could neither think kind nor polite. However, it 
was ‘no wonder that the pupil should not be scrupuloiy^ly 
resi^ctful towards a governess whom her mother treated like 
wSiung-maid. • • # 

M(Ae c£fh‘iages now came to the door, and the room was soon 
j^Ued with company. The young ladies dined at the s^e-table 
with MaAeitioiselle Panache; and during dinner Emma anA 
Helen quite won Aer heart—“ Vaild des desmoisellea de pSs 
poliea/” she said?with emphasis; and it is true, that they were' 
particularly careful lo treat her with the greatest attention and'; 
lespect, nqt only general habits of good breeding, and 
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from a sense of propriety, but from a feeling pity and 
generosity: they could not bear to think that a per^n. should be 
treated with neglect or insolence merely because her situation 
and rank happened to be inferior. 

Mademoiselle, pleased with their manners, was partipiularly 
officious in entertaining them; and when the rest of the com¬ 
pany sat down to cards, she offered to show them the .house, 
which was large and magnificent. 

Helen and Emma were very glad to be relieved from their 
seats beside the cai*d-table, and from perpetually hearing of 
trumps, odd tricks, and honours; so that they eagerly accepted 
Mademoiselle’s proposal. 

The last room which they went into was Lady Augusta’s 
apartment, in which her writing-desk, her drawing-box, and Her 
pianoforte stood. It was very elegantly furnished; and at one 
enfl was a handsome book-case, which immediately attracted 
Helen and Emma’s attention. Hot Lady Augusta’s; her 
attention, the moment she came into the room, was attracted by 
ff hat, which Mademoiselle had been making up in the morning, 
and which lay half-finished upon the sofa. “ Well, really this 
is elegapt I ” said she; “ certainly. Mademoiselle, you have the 
best taste in the world!—Isn’t it a beautiful hat 1 ” said she, 
appealing to Helen and Emma. 

“ Oh, yes,” replied Helen, instantly; for as She was no great 
judge, she was afraid to hazard her opinion, and tlfbught it 
safest to acquiesce in Lady Augusta’s. Emma, on the contrary, 
who did not think the hat particularly prelty, and who dared to 
think for herself, was silent; and certainly, it requires no com¬ 
mon share of strength of mind, to dare to think for one’s self 
about a hat. 

In t^e mean time Mademoiselle put the finishing stroke to her 
work; and observing that the colour of the ribbon would become 
Helen’s complexion, ** Merveilleusemeni / permettezj Mad^noi- 
seliSf” said she, putting it lightly upon her head. Qu'eUe 
'-k, 8£ charmantef QiCdle eet Hen comrm pa/— QuUb anoiT}^^ 
ivAg I Mademoiselle Hden ^*^diarma^ite/" cried thq governed 
with enthusiasm; and her pupil echoed her exclamations with 
equal e.'ithusiasm, till Helen would absolutely have J)efen per* 
%uaded that some sudden metamorphosis had taken place in her 
appearance, if her sister’s composure had noC'jjiappily preserved 
her in her sober senses. She could not, howeter, help feeling a 
sensible diminution of merit and happiness when the halt ^as 
lifted off her head, u ' o 
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“ What a very pretty-coloured ribbon I ” said she, to her sister. 

" That’s pistachio-colour,” said Lady Augusta. 

‘ “ Pistachio-colour! ” repeated Helen, with admiration. 

** Pistachio-colour! ” repeated her %ister, coolly; “ I did not 
know Ij^at was .the name of the colour.” 

** Bon Dieu / ” said Mademoiselle, lifting up her hands and 
eyes to Jieaven; “ Bm Dieu / not hnow depistaehea colour t ” 

Emma, neither humbled nor shocked at her own ignorance, 
simply said to herself, “Surely it is no crime not to know a 
name” But Mademoiselle’s abhorrent and amazed look produced 
a very different effect upon Helen’s imagination; she felt all the 
anguish of false shame, that dangerous infirniity of weak minds. 

“ Bon ! ” said Mademoiselle Panache fo herself, observing the 
impression which she made; ** Voila un bon mjet au moins.” 
And she proceeded, with more officiousnoss perhaps than polite¬ 
ness, tQ reform certain minutiae in !^elen’s dress which were n8t 
precisely adjusted according to what she called the mode; she 
having the misfortune to be possessed of that intolerant spirit 
which admits but of one mode; a spirit which is common to allT 
persons who have aecn but little of the world, or of good company ; 

5 ^ and who, consequently, cannot conceive the liberality of senti¬ 
ment, upon all matters of taste and fashion, which distinguishes 
well-bred an j well-educated people. 

**PardonneZj Mademoiselle HUhne” said she: **Permettez” 
—altering things to her fancy— ^un petit plva—et un petit plus; 
ouij comme fo —comme pa— Bien / Bien I Ahj non / Cela est 
vilaint affre^e / Mais Imez—toujours comme pa ; ressouv&ruiz-vmiA 
bieUf Mademoiselle ! Ah bon / vous voila mise b, quaire vpingles / ” 

“ A quatre tpingles ! ” repeated Helen to herself. 

“ Surely,” thought Emma, “ that is a vulgar expression; Made¬ 
moiselle is hot as elegant in her taste for language as for ircss.” 
Indeed two or three technical expressions which afterwards 
escaped !from this lady, joined to the prodigious knowledge she 
displayed of the names, qualities, and value of ribbons, gauz«s, 
jl^ei^hers, &c., had excited a stro:^ suspicion in Emma’s mind^ 
th^ M^e^oiscllo Panache hers^ might possibly have hid 
the hofiOur to be a milliner. 

The folbwmg incident sufficiently confirmed her suspicions: 
whilst Mademoiselle was dressing and undressing Helen, sha^ 
regularly carried evfiry pin which she took out to her mouth. . 

Helen did not pfirceive this manesuvre, it being performed with 
habitual celerity; but seeing that all the pins were vanished, she 
first glanced he»eye upon the table, and then on the ground, and 
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Btill not seeing her pins, she felt in her pocket for jj^r pincushion, 
and presented it. ai assez^ bien oUigSef Mh^emoisdle;* 

and from some secret receptacle in her mouth, she produced first 
one pin, then another, till iCmma counted seventeen, to her utter 
astonishment—^more, certainly, than any mouth, could contain 
but a milliner’s. 

Unfortunately, however, in Mademoiselle’s haste to ^eak, a 
pin and an exclamation, contending in her mouth, impeded her 
utterance, and put her in imminent danger of choking. They all 
looked frightened. “ Qu'avez'vous done / ” cried she, recovering 
herself with admirable dexterity. “ Qu^ave^otts done f Ce n'esi 
rien / Ah, si vous avion vu Mad&noisdle Alexandre I Ah / dot 
would frighten you indetd. Many de time I see her putone tirty, 
forty, fifty—ay, one hundred, two hundred—in her mouth, and 
she all de time laugh, talk, eat, drink, sUep wid dem, and no harm, 
rdmobstant, never happen Mademoiselle Alexandre.” 

“ And who is Mademoiselle Alexandre ? ” said Emma. 

“ Eh, done / fameuse marehande de modes—rue St. Honoris 
Hvale celebre de Mademoiselle Bavlara” 

“ Yes, I know! ” said Lady Augusta, deHgJited to appear to 
know t(ho names of two French millinersj without in the least 
suspecting that she had the honour to have a third for a governess. 

Emma smiled, but was silent. She fortunately possessed a 
sound discriminating understanding; observing and judging'for 
herself, it was not easy to impose upon her by names and^grimaces. 

It was remarkable that Mademoiselle Panache had never once 
attempted to alter anythii^ in Emma’s dress, and directed very 
little of her conversation to her; seeming to have an intuitive 
perception that she could make no impression; and Lady 
Augusta, too, treated her with less familiarity, but with for mure 
respect. 

“Dear Helen,” said Lady Augusta, for she seemed, to use her 
own expression, to have taken a great fancy to her—“ dear Helen, 
Idiope you are to be at the ball at the races.” 

tt j know,” said Helen; “I believe my mother intjpnda 
td be there.” <• «. ‘ p 

“Et vousf” said MademoiselH Panache, “you, ti? beWure, I 
hope ;4>'your mamma could not be so cruel as to leave you at 
Jiome I une demoiselle faite comme vms / ” ‘ ^ 

Helen had been quite indifferent about going to the ball, till 
these words inspirit her with a violent dj^sire to go there^ or 
rather with a violent dread of the misfortune and disgrace of 
; being left “ at home.” 
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We eliall, for fear of being tiresome, omit a long conversation 
which passed about the dress and necessary preparations for this 
ball. It is enough to say that Helen was struck with despair at 
the idea that her mother probably would not procure for her all 
the fine things ^hich Lady Augusta had, and which Mademoiselle 
assure(rtior were absolutely necessary to her being “ presentable.’* 
In particular, her ambition was excited by a splendid watch-chain 
of her ladyship’s, which Lady Augusta assured her “ there was 
no possibility of living without.” 

Emma, however, reflecting that she had lived all her lifo 
without even wishing for a watch-chain, was inclined to doubt 
the accuracy of her ladyship’s assertion. 

In the mean time poor Helen fell into* a profound and some¬ 
what painful reverie. She stood with the watch-chain in her 
* hand, ruminating upon the vast, infinite number of things she 
wonted, to complete’her happiness—things of which she had 
never thought before. Indeed during the short time she had 
been in the company of Mademoiselle Panache, a new world 
seemed to have opened to her imagination—new wants, new’ 
wishes, now notion^ of right and wrong, and a totally now idea 
of excellence and happiness had taken possession of her mind. 

So much mischief may be done by a silly governess in a single 
quarter of an hour! But we are yet to see more of the genius of 
Madoinoisello’Panftchc for education. It hapi>eried that, while 
the young*!adics were busily talking together, she liad got to the 
other end of the room, and was busily engaged at a looking-glass, 
recoding and advancing* by turns, to decide the exact distance 
at which rouge was liable to detection. Keeping her eye upon 
the mirror, she went backwaids, and backward er, till unluckily 
she chanced to set her foot upon Lady Augusta’s favourite little 
dog, who instantly sent forth a piteous yell. ^ 

“ Oh, my dog!—Oh! my dog! ” exclaimed I^dy Augusta, 
running to the dog, and taking it into her lap. “0, c/ikre 
Fanfan t —where is it hurt, my poor, dear, sweet, darling little 
o^'catnjre?” ^ " 

Fanfan f** cried* Madoifioiselle, kneeling down and 
kissing*’the*offended paw, jfSkdonneZy Fanfan I" —and they 
continued caressing and pitying Fanfan, so us to give Helen a 
very exaltefl opinion of their sensibility, and to mako her wiser i 
sister doubt of its sincerity. 

lionger would have been deplored with all the pathos 

of feminine fondness, had not Mademoiselle suddenly shrieked 
started i^p. • 4* What’s the matter 1 what’s the matter % ” cried ■ 
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they all at once. The al&ighted governess pointej^to her pupil's 
feash, exclaiming,— “Regardez / regard&i/” There was a moderate- 
sized spider upon the young lady's sash. ^'La violdl ah^ la 
viold / ” cried she, at an awful distance. 

“ It is only a spider," said Emma. ^ 

A spider! ” said Lady Augusta, and threw Fanfan from her 
lap as she rose; “ where 1—where t~on my sash! ” ^ 

“ I’ll shake it off,” said Helen. 

“ Oh, shake it, shake it! ”—and she shook it herself, till the 
spider fell to the ground, and seemed to be almost as much 
frightened as Lady Augusta, and was making his way as fast as 
possible from the field of battle. 

“ Ou est-il ?—ou est-K ? — Le vilain animal 1 ” cried Mademoi¬ 
selle, advancing; “a/^/ ^ je Veerase au moinSj** said «he, 
having her foot prepared. ' 

^ “ Kill it!—0 Mademoiselle, don’t kill it," said Emma, ^looping 
down to save it; “ I’ll put it out of the window this instant.” 

“ Ah! how can you touch it 1 ’’ said Lady Augusta, with disgust, 
•’while Emma carried it carefully in her hand, and Helen, whose 
humanity was still proof against Mademoiselle Panache, ran to 
open the window. Just as they had got the poor spider out of ^ 
the reach of its enemies, a sudden gust of wind blew it back 
again; it fell once more upon the fioor. 

“ Oh, kill it!—kill it, anybody; for heaven’s sake! do kill it! ” 
Mademoiselle pressed forward^* and crushed the animtfi to death. 

“Is it dead?—quite dead?” said her pupil, approaching timidly. 

“Avancez/” said her governess, laughing. “ Que crhigiM- 


vous done / Mle est mortem je vous dis.” 

The young lady looked at the entrails of the spider, and was 
satisfied. 

Sq.much for a lesson on humanity. 

It was some time before the cficcts of this scene were effaced 
from the minds of either of the sisters; but at lengthen subject 
very interesting to Helen was started. Lady Augusta men- 
* tioned the little ebony box which had been put into the.' 9 oac^ 
Sxid Miss Helen’s very obbgbg note.^ 

However, though she affected to be pleased, it was* %ident, 
by thus haughty carelesness of her manner while she returned 
« her thanks, that she was rather offended than obliged by the 
present. ** 

Helen was surprised and mortified. The l^mes, she perceived, 
were changed since the days of Aboulcasem. o 

“I am particularly distressed,” said Lady Avgustc, who oi^en 





jissumed the language of a woman, “ I am particularly distressed, 
to rob you of your pretty prints, especially as my undo has just 
sent me down a set of Bartolozzi’s from town.” 


“ But I hope, Lady Augusta, you liked the little prints which 
are cutfOut. I* think you said you wished for some such things 
to put on a work-basket.” 

“ Ohf yes; I’m sure Fm exceedingly obliged to you for remem¬ 
bering that; I had quite forgotten it; but I found some beauti¬ 
ful vignettes the other day in our French books, and I shall sot 
about copying them for my basket directly. I’ll show them to 
you, if you please,” said she, going to the bookcase. “Made¬ 
moiselle, do be so good as to reach for me those little books in 
the morocco binding.” * 

Mademoiselle got upon a stool and touched several books, one 
after another, for shj could not translate “ morocco binding.” ^ 

“ Wliich did you mean 1 — Dis——diHj or dat ? ” said she. 
“No, no—none of those. Mademoiselle: not in that row. 
Look just above your hand in the second row from the top.” 

. “ Oh, no; not in dat row, I hope.” 

“ Why not there V’ 

“ 0, Miladi Aufjustaf vous sgavez Men—ce sont Id le» livres^ 
defmlm —I dare not touch one— Vom le s^avez Uen^ Milajdh 
voire clih'e rghre -” 

voire ehhre mhre/” repeated the young lady, mim¬ 
icking her governess; “pooh, nfinsenso, give me tlie books.” 

A nm — absolwm&rd nan — Croyez-moiy Mademoiselle^ de 

w)oTc is ndt good. Ce n'est pas comme il faui / it is not fit for 
young ladies—for nobody to read” 

“How do you know that so well. Mademoiselle?” 

N'importef said Maiiemoisolle, colouring: '^NHmporte — 
je le sqais.* But not to talk of dat; you know I cannot disobey 
Miladi ; de row of Romans she forbid to he tomhy on no account, 
lyy nebohy hut herself in the house. You know dis, Mademoiselle 
Augusta. So, en comcimee,” said she, descending from the stoc#— 

» conscience / ” repeated Laj[y Augusta, with the impati|yif' 

jicden^; of not used to be opposed, “ I can’t help admiring 
^ 'the tenderness of your conscience, MadcmoiscUo Panache. 
Now, would you believe it?” continued she, turning tdPEmma 



and Ellen, “now, yould you believe it? Mademoiselle has hac^ 
the second volunm of that very book under her pillow this fort¬ 
night ; I caught her reading it one morning, and that was what 
mSlo me so anxious to see it j; or else ten to one I never should 
hiavo thod|ht*cC the book; so en conscience/ Mademoiselle.” 
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Mademoiselle coloured furiously. % , 

**Mats vraiment^ Miladi Augusta^ vom me manq^m en face 

The young lady made no reply, but sprang upon the stool, to 
reach the Iraoks for herlelf; and the governess, deeming it 
prudent not to endanger her authority by an inelTectual ctruggle 
for victory, thought proper to sound a timely retreat. 

^^AllonSf M^demoiseUm” cried she, “/ fancy de tea^joait hy 
dis time — descendom/** and she led the way. Emma instantly 
followed her. 

“ Stay a moment for me, Helen, my dear.” 

Helen hesitated. 

“ Then you won’t take down the books ? ” said she. 

“Nay, one moment;^just let me show you the vignette.” 

“ No, no—pray don’t; Mademoiselle said you must not,” 

“Yes, she said I must not; but you see,she went away, that 
I might; and so I will,” s.aid Lady Augusta, juiuping oiF the 
stool with the red books in her hand. “ Now, look here.” 

“ O, no; I can’t stay, indeed! ” said Helen, pulling away her 
liand. 

“La! what a child you are!” said Lady Augusta, laughing; 

“ its mamma sha’n’t be angry with ■ it, she sha’n’t. La I what 
harm can there be in looking at a vignette 1 ” 

“Why, to be sure there can bo no harm in booking at a 
vignette,” said Helen, submitting from the same specie^ of false 
shame which had conquered her understanding before, about 
the pistachio-colour. , 

“Well, look ! ” said Lady Augusta, opening the book, “isn’t 
this exceedingly pretty ? ” 

“ Exceedingly pretty,”said Helen, scarce seeing it; “now shall 
we go down ? ” 

“ N:?, stay: as you think that pretty, I can show you a much 
prettier.” 

“ Well, only one then.” * . 

^ut when she had seen that, Lady Augusta still said, “ One 
' 6^or,” and “ one other,” till she had gone through a vohmek' 
and a half: Helen all the while alteniately hesitating' and^ield- 
ing out of pure weakness and mauvaise honte. 

The^-vignettes, in fact, were not extraordinarily (beautiful; 
Aor, if they had been, would she have taken the least pleasure 
in seeing them in such a surreptitious manner. She did not, ^ 
however, see all the difficulties into which tnis first deviation 
from proper conduct would lead her. Alas ! no one ever ea]£ 

Just when they were witiiin three leaves of %He of 
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last volume, they heard voices upon the stairs.—“There’s niy 
mother!—They’re coming !—What shall wo do 1 ’’ cried Lady 
Augusta; and though there could bo “ tw? harm in looking at a 
print,** yet the colour now forsook h«r cheek, and she stood the 
piotui^ of guiljj and cowardice. There was not time to put the 
books in their places. What was to he done? 

“ Pijt them into our pockets,” said Lady Augusta. 

“ 0, no, no!—I won’t—I can’t—what meanness! ” 

“ But you must. I can’t get them both into mine," said Lady 
Augusta, in great distress. “ Dear, dear Helen, for my sake ! ” 

Helen trembled, and let Lady Augusta put the boolc into her 
pocket. 

“My dear,” said Lady S-, oponiitg the door, just as this 

operation was effected, “ we are come to see your room: will 
you let us in ? ” 

“CU certainly, madamo,” said I^dy Augusta, coinmandin;^ a 
smile; but Helen’s face was covered with so dcMjp a crimson, 
and she betrayed such evident symptoms of embari-assinent, that 
her mother, who came up with the rest of tlio company, could 
not help taking notice of it. 

“ Ar’n’t you well, Helen, my dear 1 ” said her mother. 

Helen attempted to answer 

“Perhaps” said Lady Augusta, “it was the gnipos after 
dinner which diSagreed with you.” 

Heleif refused the look of assent whicli was cx]ic(;tcd : and at 
this moment she felt^the greatest contempt for l^ady Augusta, 
and torror*to see herself led on step by step in deceit. 

“ My love, indeed you don’t look well,” said Lady S-, in 

a tone of pity, 

' “It m%tsb be de grapes” said Mademoiselle. 

“Ho, ifldeed,” ^id Helen, who felt inexpressible sha^o and 
anguish, “no, indeed, it is not the grapes;” turning au-ay and 
looking up to her mother with tears in her eyes. 

She was upon the point of producing the book before all (rfihe, 
m c^spany; but I^ady Augusta pressed her arm, and she forbor^ 
for ^e thought it would Ijo dishonourable to betray her. 

Temple did not choose to question her daughter further 
at this l^me^ and relieved her from confusion by tufning to 

something else. . .. • 

As'they went downstairs to tea. Lady Augusta, with familiaf 

fondness, took Bralen’s hand. 

■ ^*You need not fear,” said Helen, withdrawing her hand 
coldly; ^11 shall not betray you, Augusta.” 
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“You’ll promiso me thatf” 

“ Yes,” said Helen, with a feeling of contempt. * % 

After tea, Xady Augusta was requested to sit down to the 
pianoforte, and favour the company with an Italian song. She 
sat down, and played and sung with the greatest pase and^aiety 
imaginable! while Helen, incapable of feeling, still more mcapa- 
bio of affecting gaiety, stood beside the harpsichord, hgr eyes 
bowed down with **penetr(Uwe shame,** 

“ Wliy do you look so woe-begone ? ” said I^ady Augusta, as 
she stooped for a music-book j “ why don’t you look as I do ? ” 

“ I can’t,” said Helen. 

Her ladyship did not feel the force of this answer; for her 
own self-approbation could, it seems, bo recovered at a very 
cheap rate; half a dozen strangers listening with unmeaning 
smiles and encomiums to her execution of one of Clementi’s 
le&sons, were sufficient to satisfy her ambition. !Nor is this 
surprising, when all her eifucation had tended to tcacn her 
that what are called accomplishments are superior to every¬ 
thing else. Her drawings were next to be produced, and 
admired. Tho table was presently covered with fruit, flowers, 
landscapes, men’s, women’s, and children’s heads; while 
iMadenioiscllc was suffered to stand holding a largo portfolio, till 
she was ready to faint; nor was she, perhaps, the only person in 
company who was secretly tired of the exhibition. " 

These eternal exhibitions of i accomplishments have^ of late, 
become private nuisances. Let young women cultivate their 
tastes or their understandings in any manner that <^can afford 
them agreeable occupation, or, in one word, that can make them 
happy; if they are wise, they will early make it their object to 
be permanently happy, and not merely to be admired for a few 
hours of their existence. 

All this time poor Helen could think of nothing but the book 
which she had been persuaded to secrete. It grew lato in tho 
ov^ping, and Helen grew more and more uneasy at not having 
<ny opportunity of returning it. Lady Augusta 
taking and receiving compliflionts, that it was 
catch her eye. 

At length Mrs. Temple’s carriage was ordered; an^ uoW all 
company wore seated, in fqrm, and Helen saw, with the 
greatest distress, that she was further th(in ever from her 
purpose. She once had a mind to call heip Mother aside, and 
consult her; but that she could not do on account of her promise. 

Tho carriage came to the door; and while Helen ppt on her 


was so busy, 
im^ossibl^$o 
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cloak, Mademoiselle assisted her, so that she could not speak to 
Lady Augusta. At last, when she was taking leave of her, she 
said, “ Will you let me give you the book ? ” and half drew it 
from her pocket. * 

• 0,tgoodnc9s! not now: I can’t take it now.” 

“ What shall I do with it 1 ” 

« Why, take it homo, and send it back directed to me —re¬ 
member—by the first opportunity—when you have done with it.” 

“ Done with it!—I have done with it. Indeed, Lady Augusta, 
you must let me give it you now.” 

“Come, Helen, we are waiting for you, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Temple; and Helen was hurried into the carriage with the Ijook 
still in her ijocket. Thus was^she brought from one difficulty 
intb another. 

Now she had propiiscd her mother never to borrow any bopk 
without her knowledge; and certainly she had not the slightest 
intention to forfeit her word, when she first was persuaded to 
look at the vignettes. “ Oh,” said she to herself, “ where will 
all this end 1 What shall I do now ? Wliy was I so weak as 
to stay to look at the prints ? And why did I fancy I should 
like I^dy Augiista before I knew anything of her I Oh, liow 
much I wish I had never sisen her! ” 

Occupied hy these thoughts all the way tliey were going homo, 
Helen, we may imagine, did not appear as cheerful, or as much 
at ease, as usual. Her mother *and her sister were conversing 
very agreeably; but if she had been asked, when the carriage 
stopped, slfe could not have told a single syllable of what they 
had been saying. 

Mrs. Temple perceived that something hung heavy upon her 
daughter’s mind; but trusting to her long habits of candour and 
integrity, She was determined to leave her entirely at 14bci'ty; 
she therefore wished her a good night, without inquiring into 
the cause of her melancholy. 

Helen scarcely knew what it was to lie awake at night; ihe 
^eyorally slept soundly from the foment she went to bed yr 
thd ii^omi^g, and then wakened as gay as a lark; but now it 
was ^uite otherwise; she lay awake, uneasy and restless; her 
pillow wa# wet with her tears; she turned from side to slhe, but 
in vain; it was tlje longest night she had remembered; shoi 
^wished a thou8an(^ times for morning; but when the morning 
*came, she got up with a very heavy heart; all her usual occupa¬ 
tions had lost their charms; and what she felt the most painful 
was h«r dlothet’s kind, open, unsuspicious manner. She had 
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never, at least she had never for many years, broken her word; 
she hod long felt the pleasure of integrity, and knew how to 
estimate its loss. 

“ And for what,” said itelen to herself, “ have I forfeited this 
pleasure 1 —for nothing.” * * ' 

But, besides this, she was totally at a loss to know what step 
she was next to take; nor could she consult the friends'she had 
always been accustomed to apply to for advice. Two ideas of 
honour, two incompatible ideas, were struggling in her mind. 
She thought that she should not betray her companion, and she 
know she ought not to deceive her mother. She was fully 
resolved never to open ^the book which she had in her pocket, 
but yet she was to keep it she knew not how long. I^dy 
Augusta had desired her to send it home: but she did not see 
bpw this was to be accomplished, without having recourse to 
the secret assistance of serv::nts, a species of meanness to which 
she had never stooped. She thought slie saw herself involved 
,^n inextricable dilhculties. She knew nut what to do; she laid 
her head down upon her arms and wept bitterly. 

Her mother just then came into the room. ' 

“ Helen, my dear,” said she, without taking any notice of her 
tears, “ here*s a fan which one of the servants just brought out 
of the carriage; I find it was left there by jj^ccident all night. 
The man tells me, that Mademoiselle Panache put ij^ into the 
front pocket, and said it was a present from Lady Augusta to 
Miss Helen.” It was a splendid French fan. 

“ Oh,” said Helen, “ I can’t take it! I can’t take any present 

from Lady Augusta. I wish-” 

“ You wish, perhaps,” said Mrs. Temple, smiling, “ that you 
had not begun the traffic of presents; but since you have, it 
would not be handsome, it would not be proper, to refuse the fan.” 

“ But I must—I wiU refuse it! ” said Helen. “ Oh- mother, 
you don’t know how unhappy I am I ”—She paused. “ DidnL 
^^ySU see that something was the matter, madam, when you came 
yesterday into Lady Augusta’s ro^m ? ” * T ' 

“Yes,” said her mother, “I did; but I did noi choose to 
inquire the cause; I thought if you had wished I should know 
it, that you would have told it to me. You are now old enough, 
,*^elen, to be treated with confidence.” 

“No,” said Helen, bursting into tears, “Lam not—indeed L 

am not—I have- But, oh, mother I the worst of it ii^ 

that 1 don’t know whether I should tell you anything about it 
or no^I ought not to betray anybody, ought if” * 
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**Certainly not; and as to mo, the desire yon now show to ho 
sincere is enough; you are perfectly at liberty; if I can assist 
to advise you, my dear, I will; but I do not want to foioe any 
secret from you: do what you think hght and honourable.” 

I have done what is very dishonourabbi,” said Helen 
“ At least I may tell you all that concerns myself. I am afraid 
you witi think I have broken my promise,” said she, drawing 
the book from her pocket. “ I have brought home this book.” 
She paused, and seemed to wait for her mother’s reproaches: but 
her mother was silent; she did not look angry, but surprised and 
sorry. 

“ Is this all you wished to say 1 ” 

“All that I can say,” replied Helen. ‘“Perhaps, if you heard 
th^ whole story, you might think mo less to blame; but I can¬ 
not tell it to you. \ hope you will not ask me any more.” ^ 

“ Ne,” said her mother; “ that I ^sure you I will not.” 

“ And now, mother, will you—and you’ll set my heart at ease 
again—will you tell mo what I shall do with the book ? ” 

• “ That I cannot possibly do. I cannot advise when I don’f 
know the circumstances; I pity you, Helen, but I cannot help 
you ; you must judge for yourself.” 

Helen, after somo deliberation, resolved to write a note to 
lady Augusta, and to ask her motlier to send it. 

Her mother sent it witliout looking at the direction. 

“0,mother! how good you kro to me,” said Helen, “And 
now, madam, what sh^l bo my punishment 1 ” 

“ It will* be a very severe punishment, I’m afraid; but it is 
not in amy power to help it: my confidence in you does not 
deoend upon myself; it must always depend upon you.” 

“ Oh I have I lost your confidence ? ” 

“ Hot loit, but lessened it,” said her mother. “ I canntt pos¬ 
sibly feel the same confidence in you now, that I did yesterday 
morning*; I cannot feel the same dependence upon a person who 
has deceived me, as upon one who never had; could you • 

• » Ho, certainly,” said Helen, w^h a deep sigl). 

she to herlelf, “ir Lady Augusta knew the pam 
ahe has'cost me!—But I’m sure, however, she’ll tell her mother 
all the afifir when she reads my note.” * 

Helen’s note confined much eloquence and more simplicity 
but as* to the effect upon Lady Augusta, she calculated ilk Ho 
^answer was returned but a few ostensible lines;—“Lady 
AuJ^ta’s compliments, and ^he was happy to hear Miss Helen X. 
«ras bettell —^And, strange to teU 1 when ilioy met about 
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three weeks after at a hall iu town, Lady Augusta di^iot think 
proper to take any notice of ITelcii or Emma. She- locked as if 
she had never seen them before, and by a haughty stare, for 
girls can stare now almost*^ as well as women, cancelled all her 
former friendship for her “ dear Helen.” It is -to bo okserved, 
that she was now in company with two or throe young ladies of 
higher rank, whom she thought more fashionable, an(& conse¬ 
quently more amiable. 

Mrs. Temple was by no means sorry to find this intimacy 
between Lady Augusta and her daughter dissolved. 

“ I am sure tlio next time,” said llclon, “ I’ll take care not to 
like a stranger merely for having a blue sash.” 

“But, indeed,” said Emma, “I do think Mademoiselle 
Panache, from all I saw of her, is to blame for many of Lady 
Augusta’s defects.” 

^“For all of them. I’ll ai^awer for it,” said Helen j “I*would 

not have a French governess for the world; Lady S-might 

well say they were a bad set of people.” 

“That was too general an expre.ssion, Helen,” said Mrs. 
Temple j “and it is neither wise nor just to judge of any set of 
j3Coplo by an individual, whether that individual be good or bad. 
—All French governesses are not like Mademoiselle Panache.” 

Helen corrected her exjjression, and said, Wflll, I mean I 
would not for the world have such a governess as Mademoiselle 
Panache.” 


PART 11. 


The tendency of any particular mode of education is not 
always perceived before it is too late to change the habits or the 
clhiractcr of the pupil: to superficial observers, children of 
'^n^irly the same age often se^ muc^ alike in manners and 
position, who, in a few years afterward, appear in evmry ^s^ct. 
strikingly difierent. We have given our readers some idea of 
the mduner in which Mrs. Temple educated her daughters, and 
•some notion of the mode in which Lady Augusta was managed 
by Mademoiselle Panache : the difference between the characters* 
of Helen and I.ady Augusta, though visible, even at the ewly 
age of twelve or thirteen, to an intelligent mother, was scarcely 
noticed by common acquaintance, 'vfho conte^t^ '^emselyes 
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with the usual phrases, as equally applicable to both the young 
ladies: **Upon my word, Lady Augusta and Miss Helen 
Temple are both of them very fine girls, and very highly accom¬ 
plished, and vastly well educated, as I understand. I really can¬ 
not, tell which^ to prefer. Lady Augusta, to bo sure, is rather 
tj^e tauer of the two, and her manners are certainly more 
woman^ and fashioned than Miss Helen’s; but tlien, Miss 
Helen Temple has something of simplicity about her that some 
people think very engaging. For my part, I don’t pretend to 
judge—girls alter so; there’s no teUing, at twelve years old, 
what they may turn out at sixteen.” 

From twelve to sixteen, Lady Augusta continued under the 
direction of Mademoiselle Panache; wMIst her mother, content 
with her daughter’s progress in external accomplishments, ])aid 
no attention to the cultivation of her temper or her understand¬ 
ing. Lady S-lived much in what is called the world; \viis 

fond of company, and fonder of caAis ; sentimentally anxious to 
bo thought a good mother, but indolently willing to leave hoi 
daughter wholly to tho care of a French governess, whoso 
character sho had,never taken the trouble jto investigate. Not 

that Lady S-coTdd bo ignorant that, however well qualified 

to teach the true French pronunciation, she could not be a 
perfectly eligible companion for her daughter, as sho grow up; 
her ladyshijf intended to part with tho governess when Lady 
Augusta* was fifteen; but froip day to day, and from year to 

year, this was put off: sometimes Hady S-thought it a pity 

to dismiss Mademoiseillo because—“ she was tho best creature in 
tho world; ” sometimes sho rested content with the idea that six 
month! more or less could not signify; till at length famibj 
rdisons obliged her to postpone Mademoiselle’s dismissal; part 
of tho nvney intended for the payment of tho governess’s 
salary had been unfortunately lost by tho mother at th^ card- 
tablo. Lady Augusta consequently continued uiulor tho auspices 
of Maderaoisello Panache till her ladyship was eighteen, andjier 
ed^ation was supposed to be entirely completed. ^ 

* ‘un the mean time Mademoiselle Panache endeavoured, bypall 
tho ^Iga^arts of flattery, to ingratiate herself with her pupil, in 
hopes diat from a governess she might become a corj^wnion. 
The Bunftnet months seem^ unusually long to the impatient 
young lady, whose* imagination daily anticipated the glories of 

* her next winter’^campaign. Towards the end of July, howev^t 
a ieinforcement of visitors came to her mother’s, and the present 
began to pngagp apipe attention as well as the future. Amongst 
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these visitors was Lord George —i a young nobleman, neav 
twenty'One, who was heir to a very considerable fqflune. We 
mention his fortune because it was his first merit, even in 
his own opinion. Gold, silent, selfish, supercilious, and silly, 
there appeared nothing in him to engage the affections or tg st^ikSNi! 
the fancy of a fair lady; but Lady Augusta’s fancy was not fixed 
upon his lordship’s character or manners, and much that, might 
have disgusted, consequently escaped her observation. Her 
mother had not considered the matter very attentively, but she 
thought that this young nobleman might bo no bad match for 
her Augusta, and she trusted that her daughter’s charms would 
make their due impression on his heart. Some weeks passed 
away in fashionable negHgence of the lady on his part, and alter¬ 
nate pique and coquetry on hers; whilst, during those operations,> 
her confidante and governess was too much occupied with her 
own manoeuvres to attend to those of her jAipil. Lord Qcorge 
had with him upon this visit'a Mr. Dashwood, who was engaged 
to accompany him upon his travels, and who had had the honour 
©f being his lordship’s tutor. At the name of a tutor j let no on^ 
picture to himself a gloomy pedant; or yet a 505111 whoso know¬ 
ledge, virtue and benevolence would command the respect, or 
win the affections of youth. Mr. Lashwood could not be mis¬ 
taken for a pedant, unless a coxcomb be a sort of pedant. Lash¬ 
wood pretended neither to win affection, nor to commmid respect; 
but ho was, as his pupil emphaiically swore, “ the best Tellow in 
the world.” Upon this best fellow in the world Mademoiselle 
Panache fixed her sagacious hopes: she b^gan to think that it 
would bo infinitely better to be the wife of the gallant Mr. Dash- 
wood, than the humble companion or the slighted governess of 
the capricious Lady Augusta. Having thus far opened the views 
and characters of these various personages, wo shall now give 
our readers an opportunity of judging of them by their words and 
actions. 

“You go with us, my lord, to the archery meeting this even- 
” said Lady S— —, as she rose from breakfast. His lordsjhip 
ga^ a negligent assent. “AhPl ” excldmed Mademoiselle P& 
ache, turning eagerly to Lashwood, “ have you seen de%nif61rme t 
’-^O’eat^Jiarmant; and I have no small hand in it.” 

Lashwood paid the expected compliment to her taste. “Ah t 
Ibn,” said she, “ you are too good, too flattering; but yoimiiust 
tell me your judgment without flattery ? Vous ^tes hmmne (is 
g(y&t, though an Emglishman: you see, 1 have got no pr^ugisfi' '’ 
Lashwood bowed. * AUons / ^ said she, starting up ^th vaaf 
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gaiety^ wo have got no time to lose. I have the rvibans to put 
to de bow; 1 must go and attend my Diane.” 

“ Attend* her Diane,” repeated Dashwood, the moment the 
doo^ was shut, and he was left alon^with Lord George. 

“ Attend her Diane I a very proper attendant.” Lord George 
VaS indifferent to propriety or impropriety upon this, as 

upon all other subjects. ** What are we to do with ourselves, I 
wonder, this morning 1 ” said he, with his customary yawn; and 
he walked towards the window. The labour of finding employ¬ 
ment for his lordship always devolved upon his companion. “ I 
thought, my lord,” said Dashwood, “you talkeil yesterday of 
going upon the water; the river is very smooth, and I hope we 
shall have a fine day.” , 

“ I hope so, too; but over the hill yonder it looks confounded 
black, ehl Well, at any rate, we may go down and make some 
of them get ready ta go with us. I’ll take my black Torn—h j^s 
a hancly fellow.” 

“ But if you tako black Tom,” said Dashwood, laughing, “ we 
must not expect to have the ladies of our party: fur you know* 
Mademoiselle has an unconquerable antiyatyy as she calls it^ to 
a negro.” • 

Lord George declared that for this very reason ho wouhl order 
black Tom down to the water-side, and that he shouhl enjoy her 
affectation, or hej terror, whichever it was, of all things. “I 
suppose,”^said ho, “she’ll scream as loud as Laily Augusta 
screamed at a frog the other day.^’ 

“ I’ll lay you a wagor I spoil your sport, my lord. I’ll lay 
you a guinea I get Mademoiselle into the boat without a single 
scream,^ said Dashwood. 

tV Done 1 ” said Lord George. “ Two to one she screams.” 

“DoneI” said Dashwood; and he hoped that by proposing 
thifl bet he had provided his pupil with an object for the*vholo 
morning^ B^t Lord George was not so easily roused immediately 
after breakfast. “ It looks terribly like rain,” said he, gomg 
back irresolutely, between the door and the window. “ Do yoi^ 
4h»8: it will rain, eh ^ • # 

' I’m sure it will not rain." 

“I wouldn’t lay two to one of that^ however; look ^t this 
great clout that’s coming.” 

“ Oh! it will blow over.” 

, “ I don’t know Ibat,” said Lord George, shaking his head with 
solemnity. “Wiidi way is the wind 1’’-—opening the 
—“Well, I believe it may hold up, ehl” 
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“ Certainly; I think so.” 

“ Then I’ll call black Tom, eh f—^though I think tone grows 
tired of going upon the water,” muttered his lordship, as he left 
the room. “ Couldn’t one«find something better? ” 

©thing better,” thought Dashwood, “but to hang your-^ 
self, my lor^ which I’ll be bound you’ll do before you are •forty, 
for want of something better. But that’s not my affair.” 

“Where’s Mademoiselle?” cried Lady Augusta, Entering 
hastily, with a bow and aiTow in her hand; “I’ve lost my 
quiver: where’s Mademoiselle ? ” 

“ Upon my word I don’t know,” said Dashwood, assuming an 
air of interest. 

“ You don’t know, Mr. Dashwood 1 ” said Lady Augusta, sar¬ 
castically ; “ that’s rather extraordinary. I make it a rule, when¬ 
ever I want Mademoiselle, to ask where you are, and I never 
fdhind myself disappointed before.” 

“ I am sorry, madam, you' should ever be disappointed,” said 
Dashwood, laughing. “Is this your ladyship’s oim taste?” 
^dded he, taking the painted bow out of her hand. “It’s 
uncommonly pretty.” ’' 

“ Pretty or not, Lord George did not thinlc it worth while to 
look at it last night. His lordship will go through the world 
mighty easily—don’t you think so, Mr. Dashwood?” Dashwood 
attempted an apology for his pupil, but in sueh a bort, as if he 
did not mean it to bo accepted,, and then returning the bow to 
her ladyship’s hand, paused, sighed, and observed, that upon the 
whole, it was happy for his lordship that'* he possessed so much 
nonchaJ-ame. “Persons of a different cast,” continued he, “can¬ 
not, as your ladyship justly observes, expect to pass through life 
so easily.” This speech was pronounced in a tone so different 
from JJashwood’s usual careless gaiety, that Lady Augusta could 
not help being stnick with it; and, by her vanity, it was inter¬ 
preted precisely as the gentleman wished. Rank ^and fortune 
vff^ her serious objects; but she had no objection to amusing 
•herself with romance. The idea of seeing the gay, witty Mr, 
Dashwood metamorphosed 1v pqwor of her charms ii^' ^ 
despairing, sighing swain, played upon her imagination, jand ehe 
heard this first sigh with a look which plainly showed how weU 
^she understood itq^ meaning. 

“ Why now, was there ever anything so provoking! ” crie£* 
Lord George, swinging himself into the room;.* • 

“What’s the matter, my lord?” said Dashwood. . ^ 
“Why, don’t you see, it’s ^p^ining as hard ap.it r^i^t” 
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teplied his lordship, with the true, pathos of a man whoso 
happiness is,dependent upon tlio weather. His scheme of going 
upop the water being now impracticable, he lounged about the 
room all the rest of the morning, supporting that miserable kind 
ftf .existence wlpch idle lords, as well as gentlemen, art» doomed 
to support* they know not how, upon a rainy day. Neither Lady 
Augus^ nor her mother, in calculating the advantages aiul dis¬ 
advantages of an alliance with his lordship, ever once considered 
his habits of listless idleness as any objection in a companion 
for life. 

After dinner the day cleared up—tlio ladies were dressed in 
their archery uniforms—the carriages came to the door, and Lord 
George was happy in the prospect of dniving his now phaeton. 
Dashwood handed tho ladies to their coach; for his lordship 
was too much engaged in confabulation with his groom on tho 
merits*of his off leader to pay attenjtioii to anything else iipoh 
earth. 

His phaeton was presently out of sight, for he gloried in driving 
as fast as possible; and to reward his exertions, ho had tho * 
satisfaction of heapnu two strangers, as he passed them say— 
“Ha! upon my word, those horses go well!” A postillion at a 
tumpike-gate, moreover, exelaimcil to a farmer who stood with 
his mouth wide open—“ There goes Lord George! ho cuts as 
line a figure dh thft road fis e’er a man in Kngland.” Such was 
the style #f praise of which this young nobleman was silly enough 
to be vain. 

“ I’ve been in thesd three quarters of an hour! ” cried he, 
exulting when Lady S-got out of her coaeli. 

“ There has been no shooting yet, though, 1 liope?” said Lady 
Augusta. 

“No, no/ma’am,” replied Dashwood ; “but tho ladies qfc all 
upon tho green—a crowd of fair competitors; but I’d bet a thou¬ 
sand pounds upon your ladyship’s arrows. Make way there— 
make way,” cried the man of gallantry, in an imperious tone, ^ 
somc^poor people who crowded round the caiTiagc; and bilking* 
loud, he pushed forward, making as much bustft 
in 8ea1!(ng tne ladies as they could have wished. Hcing seated, 
they began to bow and nod to their acquaintance. “ l^here’s 

Mrs. Temj^e and her daughters,” said Lady S’*-- « 

Where, ma’am?* said Lady Augusta, “I’m sure I did not 
ftxpect to meet them Jiere. Where are they ? ” 

“Just opposite to us. Pray, Mr. Dashwood, who is that 
gentleman ip. brown who is talki^ to Mi«s Helen Temple?” 
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“Upon my word I don’t know, madam. He bo^|^ just now 
to Ijord George.” 

“ Did he ? ” said Indy Augusta. “ I wonder who he is.” 

Lord George soon satisfi^ her curiosity, for coming up to them, 
he said, negligently—“Dashwood, there’s young Moinitaguf 
yonder.” * 

“Ha I is that young Mountaguef Well, is his fath^ dead9 
What has he done with that old quiz 9” 

“Ask him yourself,” said Lord George, sullenly, “Tasked 
him just now, and he looked as black as November.” 

“He is so fond of his father; it’s quite a bore,” said Dash- 
wood. “ I think he’ll be a quiz himself in due time.” 

“No,” said Lord Ged&rgo, “he knows better than that too, in 
some things. He has a monstrous fine horse with him h6re; 
and that’s a good pretty girl that he’s goii^ to marry.” 

® “Is he going to be marned to Miss Helen Templef” said 
Lady S-. “Who is he, pray? I hope a suitable match?” 

“That I can’t tell, for I don’t know what she has” replied 
•Lord George—“ But Mountague can afford to do as he pleases 
—very good family—fine fortune ? ” o . 

“ Yes; old quiz has made an excellent nurse to his estate,” 
observed Dashwood; “ he owes him some gratitude for that.” 

“ Is not he very young, to settle in the world 9 ” said Lady 

S-. ^ " 


“Young; yes—only a year older than I am,” ilaid Lord 
George; “but I knew he’d never be qu^et till he got himself 
noosed” 

“ I suppose he’ll be at the ball, to-night,” said Lady Augusta, 
“and then we shall see something of him, perhaps. It’s an age 
since we’ve seen the Misses Temple an 3 rwheTe. I wonder whetner 
therej^anything more than report, my lord, in this C<onquest of 
Miss Helen Temple’s 9 Had you the thing from good authority 9 ” 
“Authority!” said Lord George; “I don’t recollect my 
ai^^ority, faith:—somebody said so to me, I think. It’s nothing 
‘io me at any rate.” Laiiy Au^sta’s curiosity, however,u 
n!dt quite so easily satisfied a^ his loldship’s; she resoled 
to study Mr. Mountague thoroughly at the ball; driU her 
habitual disposition to coquetry, joined to a dislike of poor 
^/Helen, which originated whilst they were children, made hen, 
form a strong desire to rival Helen in the'.admiration of thia^ ' 
young gentleman of—“very good family And fine fortune.**: 
Her ladyship was just falling into a reverie upon this subjetetk 
when she was summoned to join the archeresses; « 
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The prize was a silver arrow. The ladies were impatient to 
begin—the green was cleared. Some of tlie spectators took 
their seats on benches under the trees^ whilst a party of gentle¬ 
men stood by to supply the ladies with arrows. Tlireo ladies 
Ihot?Ijut widely from the mark; a fourth tried her skill, hut 
no applause ensued; the fifth came forward, a striking figure, 
elegantly dressed, who, after a prelude of very becoming ilifli- 
denco drew her bow, and took aim in the most graceful attitude 
imaginable. 

“ Who is that beautiful creature?” exclaimed Mr. Mountague, 
with enthusiasm; and, as the arrow flew from the bow, he 
started up, wishing it success. “ The nearest by six inches that 
has been shot yet,” cried Dasliwood. “^lere, sir 1 hero! ” said 
ho lo Mr. Mountague, who wont up to examine the target. 

“This is Lady Augusta S-’s arrow, within the second 

circle, Almost put out the bull’s eye !•” Tlio clamour of applause 
at length subsiding, several other arrows were shot; but none 
came near to Laejy Augusta’s, and the prize was unanimously ^ 
a'cknowledged to be hers. 

The silver arrotir •was placed on high over the mark, and 
several gentlemen tried to reach it in vain. Mr. Mounlaguo 
sprang from the ground with great activity, brought down tljo 
arrow, and presented it, witli an air of gallanlry, to the fair 
victor. - 

“My dear Helen,” said Emma* to her sister, in a low voice, 

“ you aro not well ? ” • 

“ I ? ” rej^ied Helen, turning quickly; “ why, can you think 
me so Mtjaii as to-? ” 

Hush, husli 1 you don’t consider hoiv kmd you are speak- 

“Am I?" said Helen, alarmed, and lowering her tone 
thon, why did you say 1 was not well ? ” 

“ Because you looked so pale.” 

“Pale? I’m sure I don’t look pale,” said Helen,—“do I?*^ 

• Not now, indeed,” said Emma^ smiling. 

nAt it an excellent shot?" said Mr. Mountague, re¬ 
turning to them; “ hut you are not near enough to see it; do 
come and ilook at it.” Mrs. Temple rose and followed him, 

“ I can,’-t say,” continued he, “ that I particularly admire lady * 
jfBTcheresses; but this really is a surprising shot.” “ It really is 
ft shot,” said Helen, looking at it quite at cose. But 

ft' ^ment afterward she observed that Mr. Mountague’s eyes 
not thtenf upon the mrjprising shot^ but were eagerly 
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turned to another side of the green, where, illum^ted by the 
rays of the setting sun, stood a beautiful figure, piecing with a 
silver arrow, totally unconscious, as ho imagined, either of her 
own charms or his admllration. “Are you acquainted with. 
Lady Augusta ? ” said Mr. Mountague. . p. e 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Temple. “ Are you ? ” i 

“Not yet; but I am very well acquainted with her mother. I 
have mot her often in town—a silly card-playing woman. I hope 
her daughter is as little like her in mind as in her person.” 
Hero Mr. Mountague paused, for they had walked up quite 
close to the seemingly unconscious beauty. “ Oh, Mrs. Temple! ” 
said she, starting, and then recovering herself, with an innocent 
siiiilo—“ is it youl I l^g ten thousand pardons and, offering 
a hand to Helen and Emma, seemed delighted to see them. 
Helen involuntarily drew back her hand with as much coldness 
as she could, without being absolutely rude! 

It was now late in the evening, and as the ball was to begin 
at ten, the ladies called for their carriages, that they might drive 
*to their lodgings in an adjjicent town, to change their dress. Ip 

the crowd, Helen happened to bo pretty close b'ihind Lady S-, 

so close, that she could not avoid hearing her conversation. 

“ Dear ma’am,” an elderly lady in black was saying to her, “ I 
can assure you your ladyship has been misinformed; I assure 
you it is no such thing. He’s a relation of the family’s: ho has 
paid a long visit in this country, but then it is a parting visit to 
his uncle: he sets out immediately for Italy, I’m told. I assure 
you, your ladyship has been misinformed: he and his uncle are 
often at Mrs. Temple’s, but, depend upon it, ho has no tlioughta 
of Miss Helen.” 

These words struck Helen to the heart; .she walked on, lean¬ 
ing upon her sister’s arm, who fortunately happened to know 
where she was going. Emma helped her sister to recollect that 
it was necessary to got into the carriage when the step was let 
d<Dm« The carriage presently stopped with them at the inn, 
^*nd they were shown to their rooms. Helen sat dowib^4>hq 
iibment she got upstairs, without thiftking of dressing; and*-her 
mother’s hair was half finished when she turned round afid said 
—“ 'Wh.jf Helen, ray dear, you certainly will not be i;eady.” 

„ “ Sha’n’t I, ma’am 1 ” said Helen, starting up. “ Is there any 

occasion that we should dress any more 7 ” 

“Nay, my dear,” said Mrs. Temple, laughing, “look in th«^ 
glass at your hair, it has been blown idl oyer your face hy^the 
wind.” ' V ’i 
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** It is a great deal of useless trouble,” said Helen, as she began 
the duties of the toilet. 

‘‘Why, Helen, this is a sudden fit of laziness,” said her 
mother. • 

indeed, in&mma, Tm not lazy j but 1 really don’t think 
it signSes. Nobody will take notice how I am drosstal, I dare 
say*" ^ 

“A sudden fit of humility, then,” said Mrs. Tenijdc, still 
laughing. 

“ No, ma’am ; but you have often told us how little it signi¬ 
fies. When the ball is over, everything about it is forgotten in 
a few hours.” 

“ Oh, a sudden fit of philosophy, Hclsn ? ” 

‘V No, indeed, mother,” said Helen, sighing, “ I’m sure I don’t 
pretend to any philosophy.” 

“ Well then, a sudden fit of caprice, Helen 1 ” * 

“ No, indeed, ma’am.” 

“ No, indeed, ma’am,” said Mra Temple, still rallying her. 
“Why, Helen, my dear, you have answered, ‘No, indootl* 
ma’am,’ to everytljin^ I’ve said this half-hour.” 

“ No, indeed, mother,” said Helen; “ but I assure you, ina'am,” 
continued she, in a hurried manner, “ if you would only give me 
leave to explain-” 

“My dea? chiid,” said Miu Temple, “this is no time for 
explanatil}ns; make haste and*drcss yourself, and follow me 
down to tea.” Mr. Mountague was engaged to drink U*a with 
Mrs. Temple. * 

How many reflections sometimes pass rapMly in tho mind in 
the coume of a few minutes! 

*‘I am weak, ridiculous, and unjust,” said Helen to herself. 
“ Because ^ady Augusta won a silver arrow, am 1 vexed^ Why' 
should I be displeased with Mr. Mountaguc’s admiring her? I 
will appear no more like a fool; and heaven forbid I should ever 
become envious.” • 

^ this last thought took possession of her mind, she finishwl 
*di9Bsing herself, and went with Emma down to tea. The iffell 
wrought u]^ dignity with which Helen entered the parlour, was 
hdwever thrown aw^ay upon this occasion ; for opposite to her 
mother af the tea-table, there appeared, instead of Mr, Mouu^ 
tague,*bnly an eny^y chair, and an empty tea-cup and saucer, 
•with a spoon in*it^ He was gone to the ball, and when 
Miu* Temple and her daughters arrived there, they found him at 
the bottOQL of* a country dance, talking in high spirits to hia 
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partner, Lady Augusta - who, in the course of the evening, 
cast many looks of triumph upon Helen. But Belen kept to 
her resolution of commanding her own mind, and maintained an 
easy serenity of manner,, which the consciousness of sup^OT 
temper never fails to bestow. Towards the end of the night shA 
danced one dance with Mr. Mountague, and, as*he was'l^siding 
her to her place, Augusta and two or tliree of her companions 
came up, all seemingly stifling a laugh. “What is the nfatter?” 
said Helen. “ Why, my dear creature,” said Lady Augusta, who 
still apparently laboured under a violent inclination to laugh, and 
whispering to Helen, but so loud that she could distinctly be 
overheard, “you must certainly be in love.” 

“ Madam! ” said Hol^n, colouring and much distressed. 

“Yes, you certainly must,” pursued I^dy Augusta, rudgly; 
for ladies of quality can be as rude, sometimes ruder, than other i 
people. “Must not she, Lady Dil” appealing to one of her 
companions, and laughing aflectedly; “must not she be either 
in love or out of her senses ? Pray, Miss Temple, put out your 
jToot.” Helen put out her foot. 

“ Ay, that’s the black one; well, the other.” Now the other 
was white. The ill-bred raillery rec.omiiieuced; Helen, though 
somewhat abashed, smiled with great good humour, and walked 
on towards her seat. “ What is the matter, my dear?” said her 
mother. 

“Nothing, madam,” answered Mr. Mountague, “ butiihat Miss 
Helen Temple’s shoes are odd, and her temper even.” These 
few words, which might pass in a ball-room, were accompanied 
with a look of approbation which made ample amends for the 
pain she had felt. Ho then sat down by Mrs. Temple, and, 
without immediately adverting to anyone, spoke with indigna¬ 
tion of coquetry, and lamented that so many hei^utiful girls 
should bo spoiled by aifcctation. 

“If they be spoiled, should they bear all the blame?” said 
Mrs. Temple. “If young women were not deceived into a 
]^^i^ef that afiectation pleases, they would scarcely trouble them- 
sejyes to practise it so much.’L ^ * 

“Deceived! ” said Mr. Mountague; “but is anybody duoeived 
by a peon’s saying, ‘ I have the honour to be, madam, your 
obedient humble servant ? ’ Besides, as to pleasing, what do wo . 
^mean ?—pleasing for a moment^ for a day, 07 for life ? 

. “ Pleasing for a moment, ’ said Helen, .smiling, “ is of 
consequence: for if we take care of Ihe mdments, the yeaie^^viU 
take care of themselves, you know/’ ^ ^ 
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**Pleasing for one moment though,” said Mr. Mountague, “is 
very different, as you must perceive, from pleasing every moment” 
Here the “country dance suddenly stopped, and thi-ee or four 
couples were thrown into confusion, ^lie gentlemen were stooj)- 
jdown, as if looking for something on the floor. “ Oh, I beg, 
X ufsief upon il—you can't think how much you distress me ! ” 
cried a voice, wliich sounded like Lady Augusta's. Mr. Mouutague 
immeefiately went to see what was the matter. “ It is only my 
bracelet,” said she, turning to him. “Don't, pray don't trouble 
yourself,” cried she, as ho stooped to assist in collecting the 
scattered pearls, wliich she received with grace in the whitest 
hand imaginable. “Nay, now I must insist upon it,” saitl sho 
to Mr. Mountague, as he stooped ogai^; “you shall not plague 
yoprself any longer.” And in her anxiety, to prevent Jiim from 
plaguing himself any longer, she laid upon his ana the white 
hand which he had au instant before so much admired. Whether 
all M$. Mountaguo’s sober contempt of coquetry was at this 
moment the prevalent feeling in his mind, wo cannot presume 
to determine; we must only remark, that the remainder of thq 
hveuing was devoted to Lady Augusta: ho sat beside her at 
supper, and paief Ifhr a thousand compliments, which Helen in 
vain endeavoured to persuade herself meant nothing more than 
—“I am, madam, your obedient humble servant.” 

“It is half aft^r two,” said Mrs. Temple, when sho rose tf) go. 
**Half alter two,"said Mr. Mountague, as ho handed Mm. Temple 
to her carriage. “ Bless me! can it bo so late 1 ” 

All thqway homer Emma and Mrs. Temple were obliged to 
support the conversation; for Helen was so exti emely eutertaiiied 
with ^Hatching the clouds passing over the moon that nothing 
else could engage her attention. 

The gossiping old lady's information respecting Mr. Mountague, 
was as accurate as the information of gossips usually is ftund to 
be. Mjr. Mountague, notwithstanding her opinion and .<!agacity, 
had thoughta of Miss Helen Temple, lluiing some months which 
ho had spent at his undo's, who lived very near Mrs. Tedij^, 

^ had opportunities of st^idying lleteu’s cliaracter JSad 

temper, v^ch he found perfectly well suited to his own; bul he 
had never yet declared his attachment to her. Thing| were in, 
this uniftcided situation, when he saw and was struck with the 

beauty of Lady Augusta-at this archery balL Lord Georgfi^ 

--introduced/him to Lady S- i and in consequence of a 

py aSing invitation* he received from her ladyship^ he went te 
•pend a Jew ^pys at S-ball 
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“ So Mr. Mountague is going to spend a week at S-liall, 

I find,” said Mrs. Temple, as she and her daughtel^.were sitting 
at work, the morning after the archery hall. To this simple 
observation of Mrs. Temple’s, a silence, which seemed as if it 
never would be broken, ensued. . q ^ ’f 

“Helen, my dear,” said Mrs. Temple, in a soft ’Voice. 
“Ma’am!” said Helen, starting. “You need not st^ so^ 
my dear; I am not going to say anything very tremendous. 
When you and your sister were children, if you remember, I 
often used to tell you that I looked forward with pleasure to ^o 
time when I should live with you as friends and equals. That 
time is come, and 1 hope now that your own reason is sufficiently 
matured to be the guido«of your conduct, that you do not think 
1 any longer desire you to be governed by my toiU. Indeed,” 
continued she, “ I consider you as my equals in every respect 
bvt in agCi and I wish to make that inequality useful to you, by 
giving you, as far as I can, fhat advantage which only age can 
give—experience.” 

c “ You are very kind, dear mother,” said Helen. 

“ But you must be sensible,” said Mrs. Tejnple, in a graver 
tone, “that it will depend upon yourselves'in a great measure 
whether I can be so much your friends as I should wish.” ■ 

“ Oh, mother,” said Helen, “ he my friend I I shall never 
have a better; and indeed, I want a friend,” added she, the tears 
starting from her eyes. “ You’D think me very silly, vtSiy vain. 
He never gave me any reason, I’m sure, to think so; but I did 
fancy that Mr. Mountague liked me.” “ 

“And,” said Mrs. Temple, taking her daughter’s hand, “with¬ 
out being very silly or very vain, may not one somctiihes be 
mistaken? Then you thought you had won Mr. Montague’s 
heart ? But what did you think about your own ? Take care 
you d^’t make another mistake ”—smiling. “ Perhaps you 
thought he could never win yours ? ” 

**1 never thought much about that,” replied Helen, “till 
y^rerday.” 

‘6And to-day ? ” said Mrs, Temple; M what do you think abotit * 
it to-day ? ” . 9 


“Why,” said Helen, “don’t you think, mother, that Mr. 
Mountague has a great many good qualities ? ” 

'* “ Yes; a great many good qualities, a greail many advantages, 
and amongst them the power of pleasing you.”'* 

“ He would not think thai any advantage,”'8aid Helen, “ tiiODO* 
loro I should be sorry that he hod it” ^ 
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** And 80 should I,” said Mrs. Tomple, “ be very sorry that 
toy daughtei’s happiness should he out of her own power.” 

‘*It is the uncertainty that torments me,” resumed Helen, 
after a pause. “One moment I fanc^ that he prefers me; the 
13ext;^ment Lam certain ho prefers anotlier. Yesterday, when 
wo were coming away from the green, I licard Mrs. Ilargravo 

say to.ii^dy S-. But why, mother, should I take up your 

time with these minute circumstances ? I ought not to think 
any more about it.” 

“Ought not,” repeated Mrs. Temple; “my dear, it is a 
matter of prudence, rather than duty. By speaking to your 
Aiother with so much openness, you secure her esteem and 
affection; and amongst the goods of thi^ life, you will find the 
estdfem and affection of a mother worth liaving,” concludotl Mrs. 

* Temple, with a smile; and Helen parted from her mother wi^i 
a feeling of gratitude, which may securely ho expected from an 
ingenuous well-educated daughter, who is treated with similar 
kindness. 

, jN^o one was ready for breakfast the morning that Mr. Mount- 
ague arrived at S-^»- hall, and he .s]ient an hour alone in the 
breakfast-room. At length the silence was inti'rrupted by a 
shrill’ female voice, which, as it approached nearer, he perceived 
to be the voice of a foreigner, half suffocated with ineffectual 
desire to make hef anger intelligible. lie could only distiiigui.sh 
the word!—“ I ring, ring, ring-^ay, twenty time—and noliody 
mind my hell nor m^, no more dan noting at all.” With a 
violent push the breakfast-room door flew open, and Mademoi¬ 
selle P%iiache, little expecting to find anybody there, entered, 
volubly repeating—“Dey let me ring, ring, ring! ” {Surprised 
at fhe sight of a gentleman, and a young gentleman, she repented 
having beoti so loud in her anger. However, upon the iecond 
reconnoitring glance at Mr. Mountague, she felt much in doubt 
how to behave towards him. Mademoiselle boasted often of the 
well-bred instinct by which she could instantly distinguishpt— 
ttt^homme comme il faut ” from any other; yet sometimes, liW 
Falstaff's, l^r instinct wai fallaciSus. Kecollecting that LaSy 

S-^had sent for an apothecary, she took it into her head 

that Mr. Moui;;itague was this apothecary. “ Miladi is noffvisible 
yet, sir,” said she; “ does she know you are here 1 ” ». 

**I nope not, nyi^am, for I should bo very sorry she were to 
•bo disturbed after'sitting Up so late last night.” 

dat will do her no harm, for I gave her, pardojttwes, 
■oBie exce)fteiit*#]iite wine whey out of my ovm head last night. 
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when she got into her bed. I hope you don’t make no objectioii 
to white wine whey, sir t ” ^ 

** 1! not in the least, ma’am.” 

“ Oh, I’m glad you don’tt disapprove of what I’ve done I Tou 
attend many family in this country, sir ? ” ^ ^ 

Madam !” said Mr. Mountaguo, taking an instant’s^ is me to 
consider what she could mean by ailmd. 

“You visit many family in this country,"sir?” ^rsisted 
Mademoiselle. 

“ Very few, ma’am; I am a stranger in this part of the world, 
except at Mrs. Temple’s.” 

“ Madame Temple, ah, oui, I know her very well; she has two 
fine dauglitors—I meai^ when dey have seen more of the M'orld. 
It’s a great pity too, dey have never had de advantage of a native, 
to teach dem de good prononciation de la langae Fran^ise. 
Madame Temple will repent herself of dat when it is too late, as 
I tell her always. But, sir, you have been at her house'i I am 
sorry, wo did not hear none of the family had been indisposed.” 

’ “ They are all now perfectly well, ma’am,” replied Mr. Moun- 

tague, “ except, indeed, that Mrs. Temple had a slight cold last 
week.” 

“ But she is re-establish by your advise^ I suppose—and she, 
did she recommend you to miladi ? ” 

“No, madam,” said Mr. Mouiitaguc, not a littie puzzled by 

Modemoisollo’s phiaseology j “ Lprd Geoige-did mo the 

honour to introduce me to Lady S-.” 

“Ah, milord George! are you a long time acquainted wid 
milord ? ” 

“ Yes, ma’am, I have known Lord George many years.” 

“ Ah, many year! you be de family physician, apparemmenid ” 

“ 'Hie family physician! Oh, no, ma’am! ” said Mr. .Mountaguo, 
smiling. 

“Ehl” said Mademoiselle, “but dat is being to^ modest, 
l^^y take de litre of physician, I’ll engage, wid less pretensions. 
«\nd,” added she, looking graciously, ** absolument, I will not 
fafiwe you call yourself f&miljiiapothicnire.” i*" 

At this moment Lord G^rge came in, and shoo^ his-family 
apothasary by the hand with an air of familiarity which 
astounded M^emoiselle. “ Qu'est-ce que dest f ” 'whispered she, 
to Dashwood, who followed his lordship. “Ts not dis hmapothi- 
cadre t ” Dashwood, at this question, burst into a loud hugbs^ 
“Mr. Mountague,” cried he, you been prescribing fur 

Mademoiselle t—she asks, if you are not an apqtheci^ry.” , 
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Immediately I^ord Geoxge, who was fond of a joke, 'Specially 
when there was a chance of throwing ridicule upon anybody 
superior to nim in abilities, joined most heartily in Dashwood’s 
mirth; repeating the story os *‘auexeellciit thing,” to everyone, 
lias they came down to breakfast; especially to Tady Augusta, 
whdnt ne congratulated the moment she entered the room, upon 
her h^ing danced the preceding evening with an apothecary. 
“ Here ho is! ” said he, pointing to Mr. Mountagiie. “ Ma chere 
amie / mon cosur ! tink of my mistaking your Mr. Mountaguofor 
such a sort of person. If you had only told me, sir, dat you 
were Miladi Augusta’s partner last night, it would saved mo 
do necessity of n>aking ten million apologies for my stupid¬ 
ity, dat could not find it out Ma ^ikre amie / mon comr ! 
Mijadi Augusta, will you make my excuse?” 

“ Ma cliere ami I mon comr / ” repeated Mr. Mountague to 
himself; “is it possible that this woman can bo an intimAto 
frien(^ of Lady Augusta’s ? ” WliRt was his surprise when he 
discovered that Mademoiselle Panache had been her ladyship’s 
governess! Ho fell into a melancholy reverie for some moments^ 
“ So she has beeij educated by a vulgar, silly, conceited French 
governess,” said ho Jo hirasalf; “ but that is her misfortune, not 
her fault: She is very young, and a man of sense might make 
her what he pleased.” Wlion Mr. Mountague recovered from liis 
reverie, ho heard^he company, os they seated themselves at the 
breakfast-table, begin to talk oyer the lost night’s ball. “You 
did not tire yourself last night with dancing, my lord,” said 
DashwoodL * 

“No; I hate dancing,” replied Lord George; “I wish the 
ladies ^ould take to dancing with one another; I think that 
would be an excellent scheme.” An aunt of his lonlship’s, who 
waspresei^t, took great oifence at this suggestion of her nephew’s. 
She had been used to the deference paid in former time? to the 
sex; and she said she could not bear to sec women give up their 
proper places in society. “ Beally, George, ” added she, turning 
to ^er nephew, “I wish you would not talk in this manner, 
*ydhng men now give thcipselves Ihe strangest airs. Lady S hi ~- 

• 1 wiK expSse him: do you know, last night he was lolling at his 
full length upon a bench in the hall-room, while thrqp young 
handsome ladies were standing opposite to him tired to death.” 

“They could not*be more tired than I was, I am sure, ma’am,^' 

# ••'Why, you hqft not been dancing, and they had.” 

|‘Had they, ma’i^t that was not my fault. 1 did not ask 
to dfj^ce, apd 1 don’t dee it was my businesi to ask ’em t0' 
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sit down. I did not know who they were, at an^rate,” con¬ 
cluded his lordship, sullenly. 

You knew they were women, and as such entitled to your 
respect.” « 

Lord George gave a sneering smile, looked at Dashwogd, anda 
pulled up his boot. * 

“Another thing; you were in the house three weolfs with 
Miss Earl lost summer; you met her yesterday evening, and 
you thought proper not to take the least notice of her.” 

“ Miss Earl, ma’am, was she there ? ” 

“ Yes ; close to you, and you never even bowed to her.” 

“ I did not see her, ma’am.” 

“ Mrs. Earl spoke to you.” 

“ I didn’t hear her, ma’am.” t 

“ I told you of it at the moment.” 

I didn’t understand you, ma’am.” ’ ^ 

“ Besides, ma’am,” interposed Daahwood, “ as to Miss Earl, if 
she meant that my lord should bow to her, she should have 
vjurtsied first to him,” 

“ Curtsied first to him! ” 

“ Yes; that’s ilio rule—that’s the thing now. The ladies are 
always to speak first.” ' . 

“ I have nothing more to say, if tliat be the case. Lady 
Augusta, what say you to all this ? ” 

“ Oh, that it’s shocking, to b-3 sure,” said Lady Aii^sta, “ if 
one thinks of it; so the only way is not to think about it.” 

“An excellent hm mot/** exclaimed Dash wood. “It’s 

thinking that spoils conversation, and everything else.” 

“ But,” added Lady Augusta, who observed that her mot 
was not as much admired by all the company as by Dashwodd, 
“I rej^ly only mean that one must do as other people-do.” 

• “ Assurhnent” said Mademoiselle; “not dat I approve of de 
want of gallantry in our gentlemen, neider; but I tink M^em- 
oisdle Earl is os stiff as de poker; and I don’t approve of dat 
naider. Je n^aime pas les prudeSy moi” o ^ 

H But without prudery may ftot there be dignity of ^aannersH ” 
said the old lady, gravely. ' . o 

** Dignity I Oh, I don’t say nothing against dipni^ neider; 
|iot but I tink de English reserve is de trop. I tink a lady of a 
pertain rank has always good princiYUes enoul§;h, to be sur^*; and 
as to de rest, quHmporte ! dat’s my notions.’’ * 

Mr. Mountague looked with anxiety at Lady Augusta, to «ee 
what she thought of her governess’s notions; 4»ut ^ that he 
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could judge from her countenance was, that she did not think at 
all. “Well, she has time enough before Jior to learn to think,” 
said ho to himself. “ I am glad she did not assent to kladein- 
oiselle’s notions^ at least. I hope shd has learned nothing from 
•her J)u4 ^the true French pronunciatim'” 

No sooner was breakfast finished, than Lord George-gave 

his customary morning yawn, and walked as usiud to the 
window. “ Come,” said Dashwood, in his free manner, “ come, 
Mademoiselle, you must come down with us to the water-side, 
and Lady Augusta, I hope.” 

“Ay,” whispered Lord George to Dashwood, “and let’s settle 
our wager about Mademoiselle and my blackarnorc; don’t think 
I’ll let you oif that.” • 

Off! I’m ready to double the bet, my lord,” said Djishwood, 
aloud, and in the same moment turned to madenioisolle with 
some high-flown compliment about ^he beauty of lier complexifti, 
and the dangers of going without a veil on a hot sunny day. 

“Well, Mr. Dashwood, when you’ve persuaded Madcmoisello 
to take the veil, we’ll set out if you please,” said Lady Augusta.* 
Mr. Mountaguo; vdio kept his attention continually upon Lady 
Augusta, was delighted to see that she waited for the elderly 
lady'who at breakfast had said so much in favour of dignity of 
manners. Mr. Mountague did not at this moment consider that 
this elderly lady Vas Lord George’s aunt, and that the attention 
paid to* her by Lady August* might possibly proceed from 
motives of policy,- noi^from choice. Young men of oj)on tempers 
and gonefous dispositions are easily deceived by coquettes, 
becaus# they cannot stoop to invent the meanness of their artifices. 
As Mr. Mountaguo walked down to the river, Lady Augusta con¬ 
trived to entertain him so completely, that Helen Temple never 
once cam<l into his mind; though he had sense onougl^to per¬ 
ceive his danger, he had not sufficient courage to avoid it: it 
sometinfbs requires courage to fiee from danger. From this 
agreeable iete-h-tUe he was roused, however, by the voici^ of 
•Mfidemoisellc Panache, who, in an affected agony, was struggling 
to*get awq^ from Dashwdbd, wh<fheld both her hands. “Hoi 
’ no! * Non / rwn J I will not—I will not; I tell you I will not.” 
“Nayiinay,” said*Dashwood; “but I have sworn tefget you 
into the boat.” ’ . . . % 

, “A*h! intojde bqa^ d Xa bonne heure; but not wid datvilainblack.’ 

“Well, then, ]^ei»uade*Loru George to send back his man; 
•rid you’ll acknowledge, my lord, in that case it’s a drawn bet I” 
aaid Darinrood^ 
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“I! not I; I’ll acknowledge nothing,” replied hig lordship^} 
and he swore his black Tom should not be sent away. “He’s 
capital boatman, and 1 can’t do without him.” 

“ Den I won’t stir,” said Mademoiselle passionately to Dash<«. 
wood. r c» 

Then I must carry you, must IT’ cried Dashwood, laugh¬ 
ing ; and immediately, to Mr. Mountague’s amazement, a imping 
scene ensued between this tutor and governess, which ended in 
Dashwood carrying Mademoiselle in his arms into the boat^ 
amidst the secret derision of two footmen and the undisguised 
laughter of black Tom, who were spectators of the scene. 

Mr. Mountague trembled at the thought of receiving a wife 
from the hands of a Mademoiselle Panache; but turning his 
eye upon Lady Augusta, he thought she blushed: and this blush 
at once saved her in his opinion, and increased his indignation 
a^nst her governess. Mademoiselle, being now alarmed, and 
provoked by the laughter of the servants, the dry sarcastic 
manner of Lord George, the cool air of Mr. Mountague, and the 
tlowncast looks of her pupil, suddenly turned to Dashwood, and 
in a high angry tone assured him “that she liad never seen 
nobody have so much assurance; ” and she demanded furiously, 
“how he could ever link to take such liberties wid herl Only 
tell me how you could dare to tink of it ? ” 

“ I confess Ii did not thinJc as I ought to have done. Madem¬ 
oiselle,” replied Dashwood, looking an apology ifo Lady 
Augusta, which, however, he took great care Mademoiselle 
should not observe. “But your bet, my lord, if you please,” 
added he, attempting to turn it off in a joke; “ there was no 
scream; my bet’s fairly won.” 

“ I assure you, sir, dis won’t do; it’s no good joke, I promise 
you; ma eh^e amiAy man coeur^ cried Mademoiselle, to Lady 
Augusta. “ Fif?7w, come let us go. Don’t touch dat,” pursued 
she roughly to black Tom, who was going to draw tfway the 
pla^ t^t led to the shore. “ I will go home dis minute, and 

sp^ to Miladi S-. Fisns, vtens, ma Mre amie/** and<^he« 

daitod out of the boat, whilst Dashwood followefi, in v&m 
attempting to stop her. She prudently, however, took the * 
longest <way through the park, that she might have a ftdl oppor- 
temity of listening to reason^ as Dashwood called it; and More^ 
reached home she was perfectly conyincedfOf Iha expediepacy 
^ -moderate measures. “Let the thing rest Where it is,” s^ ' 
, lladiwood; “it’s a joke, and there’s an end of it; but it 

it in earnest, you know the story might n«K» teE'.so ‘v^lh- 
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©Ten if you told it; and there would never be an end of it.*’ 
All this, followed by a profusion of compliments, ratified a 
peace, which, the moment ho had made, he laughed at himself 
for having taken so much trouble to effect; whilst Madcmoiaelle 
^ste^ i|i the blessed persuasion that Dashwood was desperately 
in lovS with her; nay, so little knowledge had she of the human 
'heart, to believe that the scene which had just passed was a 
proof of his passion. 

“I wonder where’s Miladi Augusta: I touglit she was wid 
me all dis time,” said she. 


“She’s coming, don’t you see her at the end of the grove 
with Mr. Mountague 1 we have walked fast.” 

“Oh, she can't never walk so fast is me; 1 tink 1 am as 
yomig as she is.” 

Dashwood assented, at the same time pondering upon the 
conseqyiences of the attaclmient vybich ho saw rising in 
Mountague’s mind for Lady Augusta. If a man of sense were to 
gain an influence over her, Dashwood feared that all his hopes 
■\yould be destroyed, and he resolved to use all his power over * 
Mademoiselle to pr^udicc her, and by her means to prejuilico 
her pupil against this gentleman. Mademoiselle’s having begun 
by taking him for an apothicaire, was a circumstance much in 
favour of Dashwood’s views, because she felt herself pledged to 
justify, or at leasff to persist in the her opinion, that he did not 
look like*“ttn homme comme ilfnut” 


In the mean time, hjr. Mountf^ue wa.s walking slowly towards 
them with* Lady Augusta, who found it necessary to walk as 
slowly ^ possible because of the heat. He had been reflecting 
very soberly upon her ladyship’s late blush, which, according to 
hW*interpretation, said, as plainly as a blush could say, all that 
the most i^fined sense and delicacy could dictate. Yet sHch is, 
upon some occasions, the inconsistency of the human mind, that 
he by no^means felt sure that the lady had blushed at all. Her 
colour was, perhaps, a shade higher than usuiil, but then it ipas 
^ot^eather, and she had been walking. The doubt, howe\y, 
Mr; Moun^^gue thought proper ^ suppress; and the reality^! 
.’the bihsh once thoroughly established in his imagination, formed 
the found|i.tion of several ingenious theories of moral sezltimmit, 
and sQme truly logical deductions. A passionate admirer 
|paee dnd bemity, J;ie could not help wishing that he might findi'";^ 

' Augusta’s teftnper aod understanding equal to her personal, 
acpimj)li8hments. When we are very anxious to discover p«^; ■, 
^factions iftany diaiacter, we generally succeed, or fan<^ that 
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succeed. Mr. Mountague quickly discovered many amiable and 
interesting qualities in this fair lady j and though perceived 
some defects, he excused them to himself with mosi: philosophic 
ingenuity. e 

“ Affectation,” the judicious Locke observes, ** has always th^ 
laudable aim of pleasing ”; upon this principle Mr. Mobnthgud 
could not reasonably think of it with severity. “From the. 
desire of pleasing,” argued he, “proceeds not only all^that is 
amiable, but much of what is most estimable in the female sex. 
This desire leads to affectation and coquetry, to folly and vice 
only when it is extended to unworthy objects. The moment a 
woman’s wish to please becomes discriminative, the moment she 
feels any attachment to^a man superior to the vulgar herd, she 
not only ceases to be a coquette, but she exerts herself to e^col 
in everything that he approves, and from her versatility of 
manners, she has the happy power of adapting herself to his 
taste, and of becoming all that his most sanguine wish^ could 
desire.” The proofs of this discriminative taste, and the first 
* symptoms of this salutary attachment to a man superior to the 
vulgar herd, Mr. Mountague thought he discerned very plainljr 
ill Lady Augusta, nor did he ever forgdl that she was but 
eighteen. “She is so very young,” said he to himself, “that it 
is but reasonable I should constantly consider what she may 
become, rather than what she is.” To do him justice, we should 
observe, that her ladyship at Jhis time, with all the i^ddress of 
which so young a lady was capemle, did everything in her power 
to confirm Mr. Mountague in his favourable sentimeqts of her. 

Waiting for some circumstance to decide his mind, he was 
at length determined by the generous enthusiasm, amiable simpli¬ 
city and candid good sense, which Lady Augusta showed' in 
speaking of a favourite friend of hers, of whom he could not 
approve. This friend. Lady Diana, was one of the rude ladies 
who had laughed with so much ill-nature at Helen’s yghite and 
black shoes at the archery ball. She was a dashing, rich, extra- , 
vacant, fashionable widow, affecting bold horsemanHke manners, 
to^ often “ toucliing the brink of all we hate ” without excilCh^ 
any passions allied to love. Her look was almost a£t oatk^ her. 
langua^ was suitable to her looks; she swore, and dressed in 
the height of the fashion ; she could drive fojir horseirf'in hand ; 
«!wa8 a desperate huntress; and so loud in the praises of her do^ 
qnd horses, that she intimidated evem sport^en 'and jOckeya. • 
She talked so much of her favourite horse Spanker, that jfihf 
acquired, amongst a particular set of gentlemen^ ^pellatioi^ 
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Spanker. Lady Augusta perceived that the 
soft affectations remarkable in her own manners wore in agree¬ 
able .contrast in the company of this masculine dame: she there¬ 
fore estivated her acquaintance, an^ Lady S-could make 

j^o objection to a woman who was well received everywhere * 
she -^as rather flattered to see her daughter taken notice of bv 
this d^ing belle: consequently Lady Di Spanlcer (for by tliat 
name we also shall call her) frequently rode over from Chelten¬ 
ham, which was some miles distant from S-Hall. One 

morning she called upon Lady Augusta, and insisted upon her 
coming out to try her favourite horse. All the gontlcimm wont 
do\ra immediately to assist in putting her ladyship on horseback. 
This was quite unnecessary, for Lady Dis^fia took that olll«'o upon 
her^lf. Lady Augusta was all timidity, and was played oil' to 

• great advantage by the rough raillery of her friend. At length 
she conquered her fears so much, as to scat herself upon tl» 
sidc-sacfdle : her riding-mistress gathered up the reins for her, 
and fixed them properly in her timid hands; then armed her 
with her whip, exhorting her “for God’s sake not to bo such a 
ettward!” Scarcely was the word coward pronounced, when 
Lady Augusta, by sbme unguarded motion of her w'hip, gave 
offence to her high-mettled steed, who instantly began to roar: 
there was no danger, for Mountague caught hold of the reins, 
and I.ady Adjpista was dismounted in perfect safety. “ How 
now. Spanker! ” exclaimed La^ Di, in a voice caiculated to 
strike terror into the nerves of a horse; “how now, Spanker! ” 
and mounting him with masculine boldness of gesture, “ I’ll 
teach you, sir, who’s your mistress,” continued she; “ I’ll make 
you pay*for these tricks! ” Spanker reared again, and Lady Di 
gawo him what she called “ a complete dressing! ” In vain 
Lady Augusta screamed; in vain the spectators entreated the 
angry amas^n to spare the whip; she persisted in beating 8l%nk(;r 
till she fqjrly mastered him. When he was perfectly subdued, 

• she dfsmounted with the same carelessness with which she had 


mounted, and, giving the horse to her groom, pushed back 
ha^ and looked round fox applaipe. Lord < leorgu, roused ^ 

•a degiee oF admiration which he ha<l never before been heard 
to express for anything female, swore, that in all his life Jie had 
never seen anything better done; and Lady I )i Spanker received 
his GOHgratulations with a loud laugh and a hearty shake of the^ 
•hand, ’ “ Walk h^ aboi^ Jack,” added she, turning to the 
groenif who held he# horse; “ walk him about, for he’s all in a 
lather, an^ he’s cool bring him up here again. And then, 

• . 2 *? 
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my dear ctnld,’’ die sUd io Lady Augueta, “you AaU give min' 
a fair trial” 

“I! oh 1 never, never t’’ cried Lady Augusta, shrinking back 
^ith a faint shriek; thil is a trial to which you must not put my. 
friendship. 1 must insist upon leaving Spacer to your q^^snag# 
ment: I would not venture upon him again for the universe.”, 

‘‘How can you talk so like a child;—so like a womabt”cried^ 
her friend. 

“ 1 confess, I am a very woman,” said Lady Augusta, with a 
sigh; and I fear I shall never be otherwise.” 

** Fear/” repeated Mr. Mountague, to whom even the affecta¬ 
tion of feminine softness and timidity appeared at this instant 
charming, from the contrast with the masculine intrepidity and 
disgusting coarseness of Lady Diana Spanker’s manners. '^Ihe 
l^ne in which he pronounced the single word /ear, was sufficient 
to betray his feelings towairis both the ladies. Lady Di gave 
him a look of sovereign contempt. “ All 1 know and can tell 
^ you,” cried she, “ is that fear should never get a-horseback.” 
Lord George burst into one of his loud laughs. “ But as io the 
rest, fear may be a confounded good thing in its proper place; 
but they say it’s catching, so I must run away from you, child,” 
said she, to Lady Augusta. “Jack, bring up Spanker^ Fve 
twenty miles to ride before dinner.' I’ve no time to lose [pulling 
out her watch]—faith I’ve fooled away an hour here-j-Spankeif 
must make it up for me. God bless ye all 1—Gtood bye! ” and 
she mounted her horse, and galloped off full speed. “ God bless 
ye I Good bye to ye. Lady Di Spanker,” cried Dasihwood, the 
moment she was out of hearing: “ Heaven preserveois from^ 
amazons t ” Lord George did not say, Amm. On the contrgiy, 
he declared she was a fine dashing woman, and seemed to have 
a gTe0 deal of blood about her. Mr. Mountague watched Lady 
Augusta’s countenance in silence, and was much pleased to 
observe that she did not assent to his lordship’s encomiums.- 
“I^e has good sense enough to perceive the faults of her neiif^ 
fimhd; and now her eyes are open, she will no longer ms^ 'Si 
favourite companion, 1 hope,^f this odious woman,’’fought'he. 

“ I am afraid, I am s^y afraid you are right,’’ said lady Augusta^* 
going ^ to the elderly lady, whom we formerly menttone(]^ w)^o ’ 
ii^nad seen all that had passed from the op^n' windows-of th^^ 
4iawing-room. “ I own I do see som^thin^ of what to]^ 
me fhe other day you disliked so mu«h in my friend Lady ; 
and I^y Augusta gave the candid sigh of expiri^ frienolhi^ 

\ IS she'uttered these worda ; 
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‘«Do you know,” cried Dashwood, “that this spanking horso. 
woiMn has frightened us all out of our senses 1 I vow to heaven 
I, never was so terrified in my life when I saw you, luady 
, Ahgusta, upon that vicious animal.” • 

^. ‘^Tg*e sure;” said Lady Augusta, “it was very silly of me to 
venture; I almost broke ray neck out of pure fi'ietidship” 

“Itis well it is no worse,” said the elderly lady; “if a fall 
from a horse was the worse evil to be expected from a friciidsliip 
with a woman of this sort it would be nothing very terrible.” 

Lady Augusta, with the appearance of ingenuous candour, 
sighed again, and replied, “ It is so difficult to see any imper¬ 
fections in those one loves 1 Forgive mo, if I spoke with too 
much warmth, madam, the other day, in Vindication of my friend. 

, I oVrn I ought to have paid more deference to your judgment 
and knowledge of the world, so much superior to my own! hist 
certain^, I must confess, the impropriety of her amazonian 
manners, as Mr. Dashwood calls them, never struck my partial 
eyes till this morning. Nov could I, nor would I, bidieve half • 
the world said of her; indeed, even now, I am persuaded slie is, 
in the main, quite Irfeproachablo; but I feci th(i tiutli of what 
you Mid to mo, madam, that young women cannot bo too care¬ 
ful in tbe choice of their female friends; that wc are judgod of 
by our companions: how unfairly oaio must ho jmlged of 
sometim^!” concluded her ladyship, with a look of pensive 
reflection. 

Mr. Mouutague never thought her half so beautiful os at this 
instant. “l3ow mind embellishes beauty! ” thought he. “ And 
what qwlity of the mind more amiable than candour I All that 
wa| wanting to her character was reflection, and could one expect 
BO much reflection as this from a girl of eighteen, who has* been 
educated by Mademoiselle Panache! ” Our readers will oHServe, 
that this |[ 0 ntleman now reasoned like a madman, but not like a 
^^fool; .his deductions from the aiipcaranccs befons him were 
admirable; but these appearances were false. Ho had ffigb 
•bii^ved ^at Lady Augusta’s ey^ were opened to tlie dcfe|M 
of nsj amatonian friend in the very moment that Lord Geo^ 
rTT 'was roused to admiration by this horsemiu' boll^ 
•U^untagift did not nerceive that the candid reflections addressed 
to bis jordship^ aunt were the immediate consequence of femide^,' 
jealoury. *. # ;; 

' ^]C^«Aext ZQomiiig,* at breakfast, Lord George was summoned 
times before he made his appearance; at length he 
he W jwt heard from his 
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■ “that Liuly Di Spanker, in riding home full-gallop 4heprecediikg 
day, had been thro'ivn from her horse by an old woman. Faith 
I couldn’t believe the thing,” added Lord George, with a 
loud laugh; *'for she cdirtainly sits a horse better than any 
woman in England; but my groom had the whole story Jfronf 
the grand-daughter of the old woman who was run over.” 

“ Kun over! ” exclaimed Lady Augusta, “was the poor«woman‘ 
run over ? Was she hurt ? ” 

“ Hurt; yes, she was hurt, I fancy,” said Lord George. “ I 
never heart of anybody’s being run over without being hurt. 
The girl has a petition, that will come up to us just now, I 
suppose. I saw her in the back yard as 1 came in.” 

“ Oh ! let us sec the poor child,” said I^cly Augusta; “ do let 
us have her called to this window.” The window opened d6wn 
to the ground, and as soon as the little girl appeared with the 
j)ctitioii in her hand, Lady^Augusta threw open the saoh, and 
received it from her timid hand with a smile, which to Mr. 
Mountaguo seemed expressive of sweet and graceful benevolence. 
®Lady Augusta read the petition with much feeling, and hq;r 
lover thought her voice never before soundf*d«o melodious. She 
wrote her name eagerly at the head of a subscription. The 
money she gave was rather mor6 than the occasion required; 
but^ thought Mr. Mountague,— 

"Tf the generous spirit flow 
Beyond where prudence fears to go, 

Those errors are of nobler kind 
Than virtues of a narrow mind.’** 

By a series of pretty artifices. Lady Augusta contrived to 
make herself appear most engaging and amiable to this artless 
youngt^man; but the moment of success was to her the moment 
of danger. She wiis little aware that when a man of sense began 
to think seriously of her as a wife, he would require very 
different qualities from those which please in public assembliesi.^ 
^r lady^iip fell into a mistake not uncommon in her sex 
thought, that love blinds w^en once he wounds t^e swaih.”t 
Coquettes have sometimes penetration sufiicienrto see vrhat will* 
please Siheir dificrent admirers; but even' those who<diave that 
Q versatility of manners which can be all thiq^ to nil men^ forget 
that it is possible to support an assumed eharadier only for 
fime; the moment the immediate'-motive ^or dissim^vdation 
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dinuiiislies, the power of hebit actSi and the re&l disposition and 
manners appear. 

When Lady Augusta thought herself sure of her captive, and 
consequently when the power of habit was bogiuning to act witli 
All its wonted .force, she was walking out with him in a shrub- 
ijerjT fiear the house; and Mademoiselle, with Mr. Dashwood, 
who generally was the gallant partner of her walks, accompanied 
them. Mademoiselle stopped to gather some fine carnations; 
near the carnations was a rose-tree, of which the buds had been 
pulled off early in the spring, and which flowered therefore later 
than usual. Air. Mountaguc, as three of these roses, one of 
them in full bloom, one half bloom, and another a pretty bud, 
caught his eye, recollected a passage ^ Berkeley’s romance of 
“Qaudentio di Lucca.”* “Did you ever happen to meet with 
‘ Gaudentio di Lucca 1 ’ do you recollect the story of BcrilK 
Lady Augusta?” said he. • 

I have never hoard of ^Jerilla,—what is the story ? ” 

said she. 

“ I wish I had the book,” said Mr. Mountague; “ I cannot do 
tt justice, but I \yll borrow it for you from Miss IT. Temple. I 
lent it to her some finic ago ; I dare she has finished reading it.” 

At these words Lady Augusta’s desire to have “ Guadentio di 
Lucca ” suddenly increased ; and she expressed vast curiosity to 
know the stAry of Berilla. “And pray wliat put you in mind 
of this lK»ok just now ? ” said she. 

“These roses. In Berkeley’s ‘Utopia,’ which ho calls 
Mczzoranyi (every plfllosophcr, you know, Mr. Dashwood, must 
have a ‘Utopia,’ under whatever name ho pleases to call it) in 
Mezzofhnia, Lady Augusta, gentlemen did not, as amongst us, 
make declarations of love by artificial words, but by natural 
flowers. The lover in the beginning of his attachment declared 
it to his^istress by the offer of an opening bud; if ftie felt 
favouraljly inclined towards him, she accepted, and wore the bud. 
Wheih time had increased his affection—for in Mczzorania,Jt is 
su^osed that time increases affection for tlioso that deser^jtj 
*lover presented a lpilf-blo\vi flower; and,after this ^80 
wa8«graci^sly accepted, • he came, we may suppose, not very 
long afterward witli a fdll-blown flower, the emblem of mature 
afiection. The Indies who accepted these fluU-blown flower 
and •wore tbenL • were looked upon amongst the simpw 
Mezzdraniaifb ai^ for life; nor did the gentlemm 

* Qaudentio di Luoca, p. 303, 
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wH^Xi they offered th^tir flowers, make one single protcAtatiodl 
or vow of eternal love, they were believed, deserved,’ 
it is said, to be so.” » 

Qu*est-ee que 7 qu6 destH/k repeated Madem^ , 

. oiselleT several times to iJashwood, whilst Mr. Mountague. wa?., 
speaking; she did not understand English sufficiently ^ 
prehend him, and Dashwood was obliged to make the thing ] 
intelligible to her in French. Whilst he was occupied with her, * 
Hr. Mountague gathered three loses^—a bud, a half-blown, and '' 
a full-blown rose, and playfully presented them to Lady Augusta 
for her choice. I’m dying to see this * Gaudentio di Lucca; ’ 
you’ll get the book for me to-morrow from Miss Helen Temple, 
will you?” said Lady Augusta, as she, with a coquettish smile, 
took the rose-bud and pht it into her bosom. 

cried Mademoiselle, stooping to pick up the full- 
b|^n rose, which Mr. Mountague threw away carelessly; 
**Bon/ but it is great pity dis should be thrown away.” o 

“ It is not thrown away upon Mademoiselle Panache! ” said 
JDashwood. 

“Dat may be,” said Mademoiselle; “but I observe, wid all 
your fine compliment, you let me stoop to pick it up for myself 
—d VAnfflatse ! ” 

“A Za Frem^aise, then,” said Dashwood, laughing, “permit 
pne to put it into your nosegay.” 

“Dat is more dan you deserve,” replied Mademoiselle. 

“ jE?A/ noTij non. I can accomitiodate it, I tell you, to my own 
taste best.” She settled and resettled the«jQov7or; but suddenly 
she stopped, uttered a piercing shriek, plucked the full'blown 
rose from her bosom, and threw it upon the ground , with a 
theatrical look of horror. A black earwig now appeared creeping 
out of the rose: he was running away, but Mademoiselle 
pnrsu^ set her foot upon him, and crushed himeto death. 
“Oh! I hope to heaven, Mr. Mountague, there ar^ none of ‘ 
those vile creatu^s in the bud you’ve given me!” eiclaimed;.- 
ta^Sf Augusta She looked at her bud as she spoke, apd espied ^ 
U]^ one of the leaves a small green caterpillar; wi&a^pk^ 
scsIfoQly less theatrical than Mhdemois^e’s, she tore the ‘ 
^ung it &om her; tfien, from habitual imitation‘Or 
oyemeis, she set her foot upon the harmless caterpillar, an^ , 
i^ed it in a moment. / - , \ , 

. Xh 'i^e same moment Lady Augustajpi wh^le person'set^ns^^ 
metembrphosed to the eyes of her l{?ver. • She ceased;^ 
tii^tifal; ho seemed to see her countenance distort#^^; . 
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^en Ltfdy Au^ta wm a girl of Waive years old, ahe saw 
MademoiseUe Panaffe crush a spider to death without emotion: 
,^^he lesson on humanity was not lost upon her. From imitation 
7aho iqjftned hdr governess’s fdolirfi terror of in-sects; and from 
. example, she was also taught that species of cruelty by which 
,,8b eiglfteen she disgusted a man of humanity, who was in loyo 
with her. Mr. Mountague said not one word upon the occasion. 
They walked on. A few minutes after the caterpillar had been 
crushed, Lady ^ugusta exclaimed—“ Why, MademoiaelUs what 
have you done with Fanfan? I thought my dog was with us: 
for Heaven’s sake, where is he ? ” 

He is run, he is run on,*’ replied Mademoiselle. 

‘ Oh, he’ll be lost! he ran down the avenue, quite out upon 
the turnpike road. I am sure I was frightened to death wlmn 
Mr. Dhshwood told mo of it. Fairfan! Fanfan! ” ^ 

“Don’t alarm, don’t distress yourself,” cried Dashwood; “if 
yoya ladyship will permit me, I’ll seek for Fanfan instantly, and 
t>ring him back to you, if ho is to be found in the universe.” * 
“ Oh, Lord ! dbrft Wuble yourself, I only spoke to Madem- 
oi 80 ^e, who regularly loses Fanfan when she takes him out 
with her.” Dashwood set out in search of the dog ; and Lady 
Augusta, overcome with affectation, professed herself unable to 
walk on^ yard farther, and sank down upon a seat under a tree 
in a very graceful, languid attitude. Mr. Mountague stood 
silent beside her. Mademoiselle went on with a voluble defence 
of her conduct towards Fanfan, which, lasted till Dashwood 
Tc-appoared, hurrying towards them with the dog in his arms— 
If voUAi chhre Fanfan!” exclaimed Mademoiselle. 

“I am sure I am really excessively obliged to Mr. Dashwood, 

I must Bfty,” cried Lady Augusta, looking reproachfulljuat Mr. 
Mounta^e. “ I observe Mr. Mountague is vastly too polite to 
Wieve m vulgar proverbs,” said she, looking down upon her 
ipsebnd,, and pulling a leaf from it; “he expects also tint 1 
* l^^uld have no faith in them mthor. Love me, love my dbgi 
youjcqowf is a shocking Vulgar^ ^>prb, is not iff” , 

Mr. Mountague was saved from the diflSculty of reply bfy " 
Dashwol^’s near approach, who, with panting, breathlAs oag^ 

. Ute^/announbed a^wnible misfortune, that Fanfan had 
fi’lhdhf.or sdmethfcg m his fore-foot Lady Augusta reoeiyf 
wi^an upon hcAr lap v^tl^ expressions of the most tender 
4plMioe;;a^ pashwood.knelt down at her feet to sy~*“* 
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in lier sorroWi and to the dog’s paws. If^demoisolle 

produced a needle to eitiact the thorn. 

wish we had a magnifying glass,” said Dashwood, looking 
with strained solicitude at the wound. *'Oh, you insensible 
monster! positively you sha’n’t touch FanfaUj,” crie^ Ladyt 
Augusta, guarding her lapdog from Mr. Mountague, who s^tooped 
now, for the first time, to see what was the matter. “Don’t* 
touch him, 1 say; I would not trust him to you for the imiverse.'' 
I know you hate lapdogs. You’ll kill him, you’ll kill him.” 

I kill him 1 Oh, no,” said Mr. Mountague, “ I would not even 
kill a caterpillar.” 

Lady Augusta coloured at these words; but she recovered 
herself when Dashwoodolaughcd, and asked Mr. Mountague how 
long it was since he had turned Brahmin; and how long skice 
he had professed to like caterpillars and earwigs. 

c**Bo» Dim! —earwig!” interrupted Mademoiselle, p*is it 
possible that monsieur, or anybody dat has sense, can like dose 
earwig ? ” 

c “ 1 do not remember,” answered Mr. Mountague, calmly, “ever 
to have professed any liking for earwigs.” ^ r 

“ Well, pity, —you profess pity for them,” said Mr. Dash wood; 
“and pity, you know, is ‘ akin to love.’ Pray, did your ladyship 
ever hear of the man who had a pet toad 7 

“Oh, the odious wretch!” cried Lady August, affectedly.; 

“ but how could the man bring himself to like a toad ? 

“He began by pitying him, I suppose,” said Dash wood. “For 
my part, I own, I must consider that man to be &n a most 
enviable situation whdse heart is sufficiently at ease to sympa¬ 
thize with the insect creation.” 

“ Or with the brute creation 1" said Mr. Mountague, smiling, 
and looking at Fanfan, whoso paw Dashwood was at tl^t instant 
nursin^with infinite tenderness. “ Oh, gentlemen, let us have 
no more of this, for Heaven’s sake! ” said Lady Augukta, inter¬ 
posing with affected anxiety, as if she imagined a quarrel wbuld l 
en|^. “Poor dear Fanfan, you would not have anybody qua^^ 
alx^t you, woqld you, Fanfan^” Sho rose as she spoke, oSd ^ 
deKyering the dog to Dashwood to be carried home, we w^ked ^ 
towards ^the house, with an air of marked displbasurei^tqwards . 
^T. Mountague. 

Her lady^ip’s displeasure did not affect him as she expected.' 

' Bhr imag^ her gesture, stamping upon^the catprpilW, recun^ ‘ 

, ____ 

• Ftda Smellie’s Natural Hist., v<A .. ^ ‘ 
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to hor lovor^s mind many times in the course of the evening, and 
in the silence of the nij^t, and ** whenever the idea of her came 
into his mind, it was attended with this picture of active cruelty.” 

“Has your ladyship,” said Mr. Moimtague, addrossijig him- 

nself to L^y g - , “any commands for ;Mis. Templet I am 

goidff to ride over to see her this morning.” 

• S-said that she would trouble him witli a card for 

Mrs. Temple—a card of invitation for the ensuing week. “And 
pray don't forget my kindest remembrances,” cried Laily Augusta, 
“especially to Miss Helen Temple; and if she should have entirely 
finished the book we were talking of, I should be glad to see it." 

When Mr. Mountaguo arrived at Mrs. Temple’s, he was shown 
into the usual sitting-room. The servt^t told him that none of 
thg ladies were at home, but that they would soon return, he 
believed, from their walk, as they were gone only to a cottage at 
aboutJhalf a mile’s distance. t 

The room in which he had paired so many agreeable hours 
awakened in his mind a number of dormant associations. Work, 
books, drawing, writing! he saw everything had been going for-» 
Vard just as usu£^ in his absence. “All the domestic occupa¬ 
tions,” thought he, *“ which make lutme delightful, are here j I 

see nothing of these at S-halL" Upon the table, near a 

neat workbosket, which he knew to bo Helen’s, lay an open book; 
iji was ** GaifSentio di Lucca.” Mr. Mountague recollected the 
bud he 4iad given to Lady Augpsta, and ho began to whistle— 
but not for want of thought. A music-book on the desk of the 
pianoforte^ caught hiS eye; it was open at a favourite lesson of 
his, which he remembered to have heard Helen play the last 
evening he was in her company. Helen was no great proficient 
ins music, but she played agreeably enough to please her 
friends, and she was not ambitious of exhibiting her accom¬ 
plishment. Lady Augusta, on the contrary, seemed itver to 
consider«*her accomplishments as occupations, but as the 
meaiis of attracting admiration. To interrupt the compan^n 
wluch Mr . Mountague was beginning to enter into between^er 
MaiSyship and Hdlen, he toonght ^ho best thing l^e could do jvas 
to \ walk td^meet Mrs. Temple; wisely considering, that puttu^ 
the body in motion, sometimes stops the current of tljp mmd. 
He had at least oljsorved tiiat his schoolfellow Lord GeOTgo ^ 
sojBined to find this a specific against thought; and for 
' he was willifig tot^imitalj^ his lordship’s example, and to hutry 
ab#^‘ from place to place without being in a hurry. He . 

in baste which way the ladies were 
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and walked ^altftr ^ein lika a man who had the buaines? 0{ ^< 
'the nation upon his i he slackened his ^ce, when he 
came near the cottd^' ^]^at8 he know that he was to m^t : 
Mrs. Temple and her ^pgjiters^ When he entered the cpttajge, 
the first object that he saw wa§ Helen, sitting by the side of 
decrepit old woman, who was resting her head upon a’-'cratch, 
and who seemed to be in painj this was the poor woman who. 
had, been run over by Lady Bi Spanker. A farmer wHb lived 
near Mrs. Temple, and who was coming homeward at the time 
the accident happened, had the humanity to carry the wretched 
woman to this cottage, which was occupied by one oLMrs. 
Temple’s tenants. As soon as the news reached Mrs. Temple, 
she sent for a surgeon, and went with her daughters to give that 
species of consolation t^hich the rich and happy can so 
bestow upon the poor and miserable—the consolation not of gold 
bpt of sympathy. Without benevolent sympathy, the mind of 
the sufferer is wounded even-by charity. ' 

There was no affectation, no ostentation of sensibility, Mr. 
^Mountague observed, in this cottage scene; the ease and simpli¬ 
city of Helen’s manner never appeared to him more amiable.' 
Ho recollected Lady Augusta’s picturesque attitude when she 
was speaking to this oM woman’s grand-daughter; but there was 
something in what he now beheld that gave him more the idea 
of nature and reality; he heard, he saw, that i^uch had actually 
been done to relieve distress, ^d done when there wore no 
spectators to applaud and admire. Slight circumstances show 
whether the mind be intent upon self or not. Aq awkward 
servant-girl brushed by Helen whilst she was speaking to the old 
woman, and with a great black kettle, which she was gOing to 
set upon the fire, blackened Helen’s white dress in a manlier 
which no lady intent upon her personal appearance could have 
borne (srith patience. Mr. Mountague saw the black streaks 
before Helen perceived them, and when the maid was ^proved 
for her carelessness, Helen’s good-natured smile assured het-^ 
“ IM there was no great harm done.” 

>^en they rotumed home,^£r. Montague ^und that H4eiaf 
cohyexsed with; him 'with all her own ingenuous freedom >bi^ i 
wu something more of softness and dignity, and leas of 
^;!pp 9 c^ilmes 8 , than formerly in her manner. Even wis hap*' - 
I to be agreeable to him, for it was in contrast^with the ; 

; .jslmt . appearance of effort ap.d artificial l^illianoy conspiettiq^ ^ > 
th^hji^ers of Lady Augusta; he felt/4;aprt of relief, lik^^^V' 
feels, which, after having. beenpve? an^ < 
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8,^Bg Kght OP gaudy colours, reate upon pefwehing graeh. 
}9 constat round of cards and compMiy, the noise and bustle 

ai 8-IfeU, made it more like than country life, and he 

ni^ often observed that in the^thteyvals between dressing and 
yi^tiiig and gallantry, his belis moMresse was frequently subject 
to kuguor and ennui. He recollected that in the many domostio 
hours he had spent at Mi& Temple’s, ho had never beheld .this 
h'renc^ demon, who makes the votaries of dissipation and idleness 
his victims. What advantages a man has, in judging of female 
character, who can see a woman in the midst of her own family; 
‘*wlm can read her history” in the cyos of those who know her 
most intimately; who can see her conduct as a daughter and a, 
sister and in the most important relations of life can form n 
certain judgment from what she has lAen, of what she is likely 
‘to be! But how can a man judge what sort of wife he may 
probably expect in a lady whom he meets with only at pul^lio 
placed or whom he never sees ovo»at her own house without all 
the advantages or disadvantages of stage decoration? A man 
who marries a showy entertaining coquette and expects that she 
«will make him a charming companion for life, commits os absura 
a blunder as tbat*of the famous nobleman, who, delighted with 
the .wit and humour of Punch at a puppet-show, bought Punch, 
and ordered him to be sent home for his private amusement. 

Whether «all or any of those reflections occurred to Mr. 
Mountsgue during his morning visit at Mrs. Temple’s, wo can> 
not pretend to say, but his silence and absence seemed to show 
that his thoughts were busily engaged. JSTcver did Helen 
appear to him so amiable as she did this morning, when the 
dignity, delicacy, and simplicity of her manners were contrasted 
ii^ his iiuagmation with the caprice and coquetry of his new 
mistress. He felt a secret idea that he was beloved, and a sober 
certainiy/that Helen had a heart capable of sincere apd per¬ 
manent Jiffection, joined to a cultivated understanding and 
masonade prineijj^es, which would wear through life, and insure . 
^ppiness with power superior to the magic of passion. W' 

4$t was with eiflne difliculty tlmt he asked Helen for 
4<mtio.diiiAicca,” and eflth yet^eater difficulf^^ that he 
l^ve of her. Aa he was riding towards S—— hoU, 

£n his'afteied miud ’tiie various turns of fate below,” he was i 
de^iouBed’'froin^hi8 meditations by the sight of a 
b^rti&iied In thefmiddia of the road, another phaeton’Snd^lii^ 
and a gtduif of riSople gathered near a bank by tha 

up HB fe* as possible to - — 
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action: the overturned j^eton was Lord George’s ^the other,- 
Lady Di Spanker’s ^ the group of people was composed of several 
servants, Lord George, Lady Dj, and Mademoiselle, all surround¬ 
ing a fainting fair one, who was no other than Lady Augusta 
herself. Lord George was shaking his own arms, legs, and %od, e 
to make himself sure of their safety. Lady Di eagerly told 
the whole story to Mr. Mountague, that Lord George had l^een ’ 
running races with her, and by his confounded bad driving had 
overturned himself and Lady Augusta. “ Poor thing, she’s not 
hui% at all, luckily; but she’s terrified to death, as usual, and 
she has been going from one fainting-fit to another.” 

ZWctt/” interrupted Mademoiselle, “but what will 

MEIladi S-say to us. t>I wish Miladi Augusta would come to 

her senses.” 

Lady Augusta opened her beautiful eyes, and just came suffi¬ 
ciently to her senses to obscrye who was looking at her; she put 
aside Mademoiselle’s smelling-bottle, and in a soft voice begged 
to have her own salts. Mademoiselle felt in one of her lady¬ 
ship’s pockets for the salts in vain; Lady Di plunged her hand, 
in the other pocket, and pulled out in the first place a book, 
which she threw upon the bank, and then came out the salts. 
In due time the lady was happily restored to the full use of 'her 
senses, and was put into her mother’s coach, whic^ had been 
sent for to convey her home. The carriages drove away, and 
Mr. Mountague was just mounting his horse, when he^w the 
book which had been pulled out of Lady j^ugusta’s pocket, and 
which by mistake was left where it had been thrown ^upon the 
grass. What was his astonishment when, upon opening it, he 
saw one of the very worst books in the French language—a 
book which never could have been found in the possession bf 
any woman of delicacy, of decency. Her lover stood for some 


These feelings had by no means subsided in his mind when; 

upo^ his entering the drawing-room atj. S- Hall ho was 

acQiwted by Mademoiselle Panache, who, witbguo small degl^e ^ 
of (darm in h^r countenance,cinquired whether he ^nbw ady- 
thing of the book which had been left upon the road. Ho'^one 
i was in the room but the governess and her -pupil: Mb. ^ouh« 

' tague produced the book, and Lady Augusta received it with 4 
blush. " (, J. .* • 

e v ;**’Put a good face upon the matter, ct leas^* whispered her ' 
; l^ve^ess, in FrondL , ^ 

I I colt, assure you,” said her ^yshipi ^^I donltknocv 
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in this book; I never opened it: I got it this morning at the 
circulating-JibraTy at Cheltenham: I put it into my jMseket in a 
hutiy-pray what is iti ” 

- “ If you have not opened it,” said^r. Mountaguo, laying his 
rhand gpon the book; “ I may hope that you never will; but this 
is tnd second volume.” 

“ :Nfaybe so,” said Lady Augusta; “ I suppose in my hurry I 
mistook-” 

“She never had the first, I can promise you,” cried Madom< 
oiselle. • 

“JJpver,” said Lady Augusta.—The assertions had not the 
power to convince; they were pronounced wdtli much vehe¬ 
mence, but not with the simplicity o^ truth. Mr. Mountngue 
was determined to have the point cleared up, and he immediately 
offered to ride back to Cheltenham, and return the sec-ond 
voluTge. At this proposal, Lady Augusta, who foresaw that her 
falsehood would be detected, tu^ed pale; but Madcmf)isclle, 
with a laugh of effrontery, which she thought was putting a 
jgood face upon the matter, exclaimed—“ what a piece of work 
and tintamarre f^r jioting; will do house come down over our 
head for having dis book in it?—what oc«iasion to ride and lose 
youT dinner at dis time of day for noting ? ” 

“ Is it nothing said Mr. Mountague, “ to make myself sure 
of a fact upSh which-” 

“ Ehrt what kind of a husband den will you make, T w’ant to 
know,” interrupted Mademoiselle, “w’hcn you begin in dis w-ay 
wid youibfacts, and your suspicions. Can you be so little of a 
gentleman,” added she in a tone of raillery, “to question de 
word 3nd truth of a fair lady.” 

• “I did not question it, that I recollect,” replied Mr. Moim- 
tagne, “ I wished to put it out of my own powqr to—* doubt, 
yet doajlf suspect, yet fondly love.’ All conlidcnco, alPreason- 
ablo coi?Rdence^ is surely founded upon the experi(jnce wo have 
had j and a rnan who lays this foundation solidly in his^wn 
imndj does not^ppJShr to me to be in danger of bccomq^ a 
suspicious hushed.” « • « , , 9 , 

Maden^isello, who now saw that he was positively deter* 
mined i^)on his ride to the circulating-lihrtary, and wjjiio knew ' 
the cpnsequeiQices^ stopped him as ho moved towards the door, 

. “1^, listen ^*nie: you may spare yourself de trouble 
your ride,”*Bai^8lV5, "6»rde truth is, I have de first volume, , 
MpH'Dieu / I have not committed murder; do not look so ; 
whet I lei^ at my hgo t” 



* Bat, lAdj 4^apil I ” ^aid Mt. MoiMigat, 

* I tell you die sew one vrotd of it; and afteriil^> 


is ehe a child now) 


she was, Miladi S-was rc^ 


l^ttictdar, and I of copiMehci^^ l^ toutso, in de choice cd,; 
her boo^is; but now, odfS- is at liberty; anjijL^td^^ 

:^xim is —Totd est sqin am ^ 

Mr. Mountague's indignation was now strongly raised a^inst 
this odious governess, and he loQkra upon her pupil with an eye 
of ^mpassioh. ** So early, so young, tainted by the pernicious 
im a^Tnft of a worthless woman! '^ > 

JBh, danCf what signify 9—^your silence and your 8alts,^cried 
IM^emoiselle, turning to her. 

*1* I could be spared this scene at present,” said Lady 
Augusta, faintly,—** I really am not well. We had better tdk. 
over this business some other time, Mr. Mountague: ” to this he 
acceded, and the lady gained .more by her salts and silenca^than 
her governess did by her garrulous efirontery. 

When she talked over the business with Mr. Mountague, she 
threw all the blame upon Mademoiselle, and she appeared, 
extremely shocked and alarmed at the idea thiP'she had lessened 
hetSelf by her follyy as she called it, in the esteem of a man of 
superior sense and taste. It was perhaps possible that at this 
moment of her life her character might have takep a new turn 
•-’'that she might really have been awakened higher view^ 
and nobler sentiments than any*^he had ever yet knoiS^; but 
the baleful influence of her constant attendant and conducti^ 
prevailed' against her better self. Mademoiselle cdhtinually 
represented to her that she did not know dr exert the whole A 
her power over Mr. Mountague, and she excited her to caprice 
and coquetry. The fate of trifling cBhracters is generally decid^ 
by trilli^ We must beg leave to relate the important history pf 
aturbtim 

M^^bioisolle Panache, who piqued herself much uj>on. hex 
a milliner, made up a* certain turban for Lady Aiigus^^^: 
y}il$?Dashwood admired extremely, but whicbr Mi*. Mountag^ 

’ lig^'^e..misfortahe not to thinlf porfectly beuutifttl. >^ed, 
;kdwbidddare to differ from hor in ta^, La<^ Au^ta'^uhd; 
.^thout endeavouring to make him ^vC up.his •ofUbm.' 
‘^ ^ 4^bught that it was not worth whUe to ^pute4bboatAt^^j 
jv though, ho could not absolutely say wa» pretiy/'m 

^^l^ended so far as to allow that it pothaps bd p|^^; 

put on differently. 



f I shall not alter aaid Lady Ailgtist^ wlio was qtiite otil 

• _Mr. Mountague looked grave; the n^t of temper was ah evil 
■ he droaded beyond mejai^re^in a compamon for life. 
Ipft^^eand dimples usually adom^ Lady AuguaWs face, but 
( these were artificial smiles. JTqw, passiops -which one should 
^'«jaiuel|r imagine such a tride ooiild excite, darkened her brow, 
"and entirely altered the air of her -whole person, so as to make 
it absolutdy disagreeable to her admirer. Lonl George, 

-was standing by, and vrho felt delighted with such scenes, wink^ 
at Ddliiwoc^ and with more energy than he usually expressed 
upon any subject^ now pronounced that in his humble opini^ 
the turban was quite the thing, and could not be bettor put <m. 
Lady Augusta turned a triumphant insulting eye upon Mr. 
Mounta^e ; he was silent. His silence she took as a toke^f 
submission: in fact, it was an e:j^pression of contempt. Ine 
next day, at dinner, her ladyship appeared in the same turban, 
put on sedulously in the same manner. Lord George seated 
l^mself beside her, and as she observed that he paid her unusual* 
attention, she fanoied that at length his icy heart would thaw. 
Always more intent upon making nets than upon making cage^ , 
Lady Augusta bent her mind upon captivating a new admirer. 
Mr. Mountague she saw was displeased, but sho now really felt 
and showed nersdlf indifferent to his opinion. How variable^ 
how wt^hed, is the life of a^oquette! The next day Lord 
George’s heart froze ^ain as hard as ever, and liody Augusta 
lightened ^pon the impassive ice in vain. Sho was mortified 
beyond|pieasure, for her grand object was conquest. Mr. Moon- 
ta^e sne had taken pains to attract, that she might triumph 
O-ytr poor Helen; Hashwoodff though far beneath her ladyship 
in fbrtuna and in station, she deemed worth winning man 
of wit aiKl gallantty. Lord George, to be sure, had li^e wit 
and less ^Uantry; but he was Loiri George—and that is saying ^ 
^ehmigh. In short, Lady Augusta exacted tribute to her 
^Wi^l^ut any dlscpenination, and sho counted her treasury jby 
number not ^ weiglit. A nftn of sense is ifiortified 
*1|hii^iSlf coiffounded with the stupid and the worthless u. 

‘. Mn ^Auntfigue, after having loved like a madman, fiSt H 
in the.least incumbent upon him to love like a foot; ® ^ 

himself an admirer of Lady Au^^ta^l^; 

3^*^BOlved tneirer to unite himself to her 
4ble prospect of ' Eve^ day some petty « 

m lubse. 
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silly and impertiiient intoif eftnSQe, made matteis woT$tk Mademol* 
selle liad early expressed Jbier sttong abhorrence of prades^het- 
pupil seemed to have caujght the same abhorrence. She saw that 
Mr. Mountague was alaimed by her spirit of coquetry, yet still . 
it continued in full force. For instance, she would, in|pite of^ 

. his remonstrances, continually go out with Lord George lif his 
phaeton, though she declared eyei^ time he handed her inj^**that ■ 
she was certain he would break her neck.” She would receive 
verses from Dashwood, and keep them embalmed in her pocket- 
bo(&, though she allowed that she thought them sad stuff.” 

However, in these verses, something more was moai^ithan 
met the ear. Ho began with addressing a poem to her ladyship, 
c^ed **Tho Turban,” which her silly mother extolled with 
eagerness, and seemed to think by no means inferior to the 
“ Rape of the Lock.” Lady Augusta wrote a few lines in answer 
to*^* The Turban; ” reply produced reply, nonsense nonsei^e, till 
Dashwood now and then forgot his poetical character. Lady 
Augusta forgave it; he of course forgot himself again into a 
«iover in prose. For some time the sonnets were shown *to Lady 

S-, but at length some were received wjiiph it was thought 

as well not to show to anybody. In short, between fancy, 
flattery, poetry, passion, jest, and earnest. Lady Augusta- was 
drawn on till she hardly knew where she was j but Dashwood 
knew perfectly well where he was, and resolved ’ to keep his 


ground jesolutely. o ® 

When, encouraged by the lady’s coquet^, he first formed his 
plans, he imagined that a promise of a wMding-present would 
easily secure her governess. But this was a slight mistake; 
avarice' happened uot to be the ruling, or at least at this time, 
the reigning passion of Mademois;ile.’8 mind, and quickly par* 
ceivnurhis error, ho paid assiduous court to her vanity. She 
finhly^lieved that she had captivated him, and totally 
blind Id hm resd designs. The grand diffiiculty with ^^ashwood 
'wakjmt to persuade her of his passion, but to prevent her 'from 
• behoving him too soon.; and he thought it ^pedient to d^y 
hi% conquest x>f tl]|9 goven^ess tillne had gained%n^ 
>^CMqtudly powei&l influence over her pupil. One eve^hgi Dpsh- • 
'irood, pcflsing through a sheltered wtdk, heard Lady Augpsta and 
Mountague talking very loudly and eagqrly.They passed ; 
\f^ugh the grove so quickly, that he could'^tch only the wo]^ 
phaeton—imprudence." < . * 

'..<*3?l^w, jeJiouqr—nonsai^A*^ . 

;.*Mb^nabl6 womau for 





'^••Pooh! no such thing.*’ 

resoluticm'*—were the concluding words of 
m, Mountague, m a calm btit decided voice; and “As you 
s pl^e, sir ;* Tve no notion of giving jap my wiU in everything;** 
fc the cpgjjluding words of lady. Augusta, pronounced in a pettish 
tone,‘»as she broke from him; yet pausing for a moment, Dash- 
Ivood. to his great surprise and epneem, heard her in a softer 
toht'fidd a fettf, which showed ^e was not quite willing to break 
from Mr. Mountague for ever. Bashwood was alarmed beyond 
measure, but the lady did not long continue in this frame of 
mind^for upon going into her dressing-room to rest herself, she 
founa her governess at the glass. 

“ Bon Dieu / ** exclaimed Mademoiselle, turning round: 
“Jliladi told me you was gone ont— ^ia qu'est-ce que e'eatt — 
vow voildk pdle / you are as white— lilane. comma man Unf/e” 
cried^she, with emphasis, at the same time touching a hander- 
chief which was so far from white? that her pupil could not help 
bursting out into a laugh at the unfortunate illustration. ** Pauvre 
petitePteeiez” continued Mademoiselle, running up to her with 
*eits, apptehensi^ that she was going into fits. “ I am not ill, 
thank you,** said JLady Augusta, taking the smelling-bottle. 

*lBut don’t tell me dat,’* said M^emoiselle; '*! saw you 
walking, out of de window, wid dat man, and 1 know dis is some 
pew dhrM wid jiim. Come, poird da secret^ mon enfafU. Has 
not he J»een giving you one go^ lecture ? *' 

“Lecture,** said Lady Augusta, rising with becoming spirit— 
*• no, Ma^omoiselle, I am not to ^ lectured by anybody.” 

“No, to be sure, dat is what I say; and surtout not by a 
lover,® heymma/ why, I would not have him to pay his 
GQUrt to me for all de wqjji^ Why, pauvre petite^ he has made 
you look ten year older ever since he began to fall in love wid 
you; di^what you call a lover in England? BoUt whyjjll know 
noting & de tnattor, if he be one bit in love wid you, mon. 


■ as to that| he certainlj is in love with me: whlf|^Teff. 

dlher faults hedliS^ I must do him justice.’* ^ H •.; 

-Oh, let hW have justice, de tout wp» (JOJfW; hpl,.. 
X Bay,’ H he be a mfm in love, he is de oddest man in li^ye 
imppen to see; he cat, drink, sleep, talk, laug^h, 8epwaea$'jb^^ 
^oriuke un autre, fBon XHm/ I would not give noting 
toifi^forsucha*s6!rtof alover. Jfiw c»/anf, dis is not 4® 
lirpuld wish td B^:y^ loved—dis is not de way, no mm 

fete da» forAo teveyou.** . vii 

'%'u ^ tri ■■ -V 
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V “ And how 
impatiently. 

**La bdle qkesHon/ Eh ! don't eveiybody—de stupidest 
person in de world knoW How dey ought to be love! Mats 
'^asdonSmmty —dere is a—a ye Tie mM dat^ 

i^alliblement distinguish de true lover from de false.” ^ ^ 

“ Then,” said Lady Augusta, “ yon really don’t think th^t Mh • 
Mountague loves me ? ” 

“ Tink I" replied Mademoiselle, “1 don't tink about itj but 
havo not I said enough f—open your eyes—^make your own 
cimparaisons” ' 

' Before Lady Augusta had made her comparisons, a knock at 
tke door from her maid ^me to let her know that Lord George 
was waiting. e 

“ Ah! Milord George! I won’t keep you den: va-fm.” 

But now, do you know, it was only because 1 just said 
I was going out with Lord ^orge, that Mr. Mountague made aU 
this rout” 


bugh^ I to bedovedi” asked Lady August 


e “Den let him make his route— quHmporte? MUdii votre 
Mre mhe make no objections. Quelle imppiinence/ If hb* 
was milord due he could not give himself no more airs. Vd^ 
mon errant —dis a lover! Qud homme! qud tyrant and‘den 
of course when he grows to be a husband, he will be worserer 
and worserer, and badderer and badderer, wh^ hh grows to be 
yoinc husband.” c, < 

“ Oh,” cried Lady Augusta, snatching up her gloves hastily, 
my husband he shall never be, I am determined. So now I’ll 
give him his coup de grdee” 

Bon / ” said Mademoiselle, following her pupil, “ and'l must 


not miss to be by, for I shall love'teifiee dat man mortify.” « 
“You are going, thenl” said Mr. Mountague, gravely, as he 
..passedi^ “Going, going, going, gone!” cried lidyAugusta, 
^^pping carelessly by; and she gave her hand to "the si4^y lord: 
them springing into the phaeton, said, as usual, “ I know, milor^ < 
' break my neck; ” at the same time ca^^ng a look at Mr. 
;M[ 9 mtague, wMeh seemed to^y, “Lhope^u'll break «owr ‘ 
:;|^'a^least.'^ 

^^'|i»whe^she returned frcrni her airing, the. first glan<y» at Hr.'' 
|mddnta^'s countenance convinced her tha^her {H>wer at. 
|||i,.end;' l^e was not the only person who observed this^ 
under his air of thoughtless gaiety^^w^h^ all that pks^f 
utmbst vigilwce, and he kn^ avail himsi^^ J 

^Uumtt-nce that bouldv te t«ni^ ©uui 



UADBUomilS pjLir'j in^ 

Be knew that a lad/s ear is never so hanpilv ntenated for 
the voice <rf flattery as after having been forcl? toU^t S 

Augusta just after 

^ had been morl^ed hy her late adinitei’s total recovery of his 
'■ j se^g well his moment, pressed his suit with 

gftUwt Atuour. As ne exhibited all those signs of passion whieh 
hAT gipremess would have deemed unequivocal, the young lady 
th^ht herself justified in not absolutely driving him to despair. 

mere was Lady S-aU this time? mere 1 At the md- 

table, playing very jndicionsly at whist. With an inddlent 
seoui^y, which will be thought incredible by those who have 
mot aim similar instances of folly in great families, she let every- 
thing pass before her eyes without seeing it. Confident that 
har daughter, after having gone through the usual routine, would 
meet ,with some suitable establishment, that the settlomenta' 
woul^ then be the father’s busiimss, the choice of the je^^ls 
hers, she left her dear Augusta in the mean time to conduct her¬ 
self, OPj what was ten times worse, to be conducted by Made- 
^xnoiselle Panache. Thus to the habitual indolence or temporary 
convenience of pargnts are the peace and reputation of a family 
secretly sacrificed. And we may observe that those who take 
the- least precautions to prevent imprudence in their children 
are most enraged and implacable when the evil becomes irre-, 
mediable. ^ ^ 

In Idling Mr. Mountague’s heart, Lady Augusta’s vanil^ felt 
a double pang, from|he apprehension that Helen would probably 
recover her captive* Acting merely from the impulse of the 
moment, her ladyship was perfectly a child in her conduct; she 
Seldoid^knew her own mind two hours together, and really did 
mot foresee the conseqnsoMOii’bf any one of her actions. Half a 
dozen 'incompatible wishes filled her heart—or, rather, her im- 
aginati^. The most immediate object of vanity hw always 
the ^d^st power over her; and upon this habit of mind Dash- 

.Wppd oalcnlated with security. ft. 

' the pridfl Qjf conquesti her ladyship had rejoiced a%heit 
imther’s mvit^^dOrs. ^Inple aigd her daughters to an enteatom* 
m'l^t at where she flattered herself that Mr. Mourn* 

\ia^e i^uld appear' as her declared admirer. The 
canle ^ but thingi had taken a new turn, and Lady Augtwta"*^ 
impatient thal^tlie visit should be finish^ ae she h^ t 

to have the, invitation sent. Indy 8--wag not 

inforihoTof lOi that was going on m o’wn 
htfyiftifbsenr^ds. and she wag therefore a little 






’ tKd l<^k of vezatioii 'tvitih her denghter heM ihat'^>v 
hM piewed; Mrs, Temide to stay night. ** My .dear," saii‘, 
—, “ you Imow yhu'ciaik ’^ Madomoiselle’s rooiai ; 
lor this one nighty and Mss H^eh Teinple will have youis,^; 
One should be civil to people, ^ipecially when one seA, 

-- ^ ‘ hsta was much out of humour wi"" ‘ 


^mother’s ill>tim^ civilify; but there was ho remedy. !l^u the 
^ hvuiy of moving her at night, Lady Augusta left in her 
' dks^g-table drawer a letter of Dashwood’s—a letter which she 
wbtdd not have had seen by Miss Helen Temple for any con« 
sideiation. Our readers may imagine what her ladyship>'’con> 
tMamation must have been when the next morning Hel^ put * 

. the letter into her hand^saying—“There’s a paper you left in 
your dressing-table. Lady Augusta, at my mercy.” Tie 
ingenuous countenance of Helen, as she spoke, might have com 
vioced any one but Lady Augusta, that (she was incapal^e of 
' having opened this paper, hdt her ladyship judged otWwise: 
she had no doubt that every syllable of the letter had be^n seen, 
r and that her secret would quickly be divulged. The company 
had not yet assembled at breakfast. She ijstired precipitately**, 
to her own room, to consider what could possibly be done in 
this emergency. She at length resolved to apply to Mr. 
Mountague for assistance; for she had seen enough of him to 
feel assured that he was a man of honour, and timt she might 
' safely trust him. . When she heard him go downstairs t6 bi^- 
fast she followed, and contrived to give him a note, which he' 
read with no small degree of surprise. 


. *' How to apologize for myself I know not, nor Imve I one mSment’a 
time to deliberate. Believe me, I feel ngjasms ibility and delioaoy severely 
Wcmnded; but an ill-fated uneontrollabie^^ou must plead my exbui^ 
.1.candidly own that my conduct must appear to you In a strange light; 


j^elen Temple. All that I hold most dear is at her mercy, 


e hands" 
’. I ain>' 


pl^speakingAOf everything toaer motl^r^that lam mtipHiireiinl^ 
firmittiBe.ls onsalned. Your influence I must deppn^ hpoti; 
pjAYeoujure you, the moment breakfast is over; And assurs yourself 
gratitude. ‘ 

’ ■ <f'AU$n7BTA- 

toakfast was ov«|^,i,|^^||fount^e rolfewdf 


iioiaiy; a pontd 
'OS be turned ,them ' 


■* * A'k. V/, 
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putting his, aeal toths lips of PamieniO) vhom ha 
<^ected reding a letter oyer his shoulder. Helen, as she looked 
'|db.ihe prints said, she admired thedelicaoy of Alexander’s r^roof 
to friex^; but observed, that it jvras scarcely probable the 
sho^ bind Parmenio’s lips. 

, * said Mr. Mduntague, eagerly. 

. ‘^^^cause," said Helen,-‘*if honour could not restrain his 
curiosfty, it would hardly secure his secrecy.” 

** Charming girl I” exclaimed h&. Mounta^e, with enthOsiasni. 

. Helen, struck with surprise, and a variety of emotions, coloufed 
deep]^ “ I beg your pardon,” said Mr. Mountague, changing 
his tw, **for being so abrupt You found a letter of l^y 
Augur’s last night She is in great, I am sure, needlesf^ 
anxiety about it” • 

^Heedless, indeed; I did not think it necessary to assure 
Lady Augusta, when L returned the letter that 1 had not reid 
it ^ she has mentioned this suligect to you, 1 hope, sir, you 
>will persuade her of the truth: .you seem to be fully convinced 
of it yourself.” 

• **I am, indeed, fully convinced of your integrity, of the 
generosity, the simj^city of your mind. May I ask whether 
you formed any conjecture, whether you know, whom that letter 

was from 1 ” .. . t j-j * 

Helen, witk an ingenuous look, replied, “ Yes, sir, I did form 
a conjecture; I tkought it was from yon.” ^ 

***Prom mp I ” exclaimed Mr. monntague; “ I must undeceive 
you there: the l§ttejswas not mine, I eun eager,” continued he, 
smiling, undeceive you. I wish I might flatter myself^ this 
explanation could ^er be half as interesting to you as it is to 
me. That letter was no^|^e, and I can never, in future, be 
<Hi any'other terms withTBHy Augusta than those of a common 

acQuaintmee.” , ^ 

‘ ^ere2hey were interrupted by the sudden entrance w 
followed by DasHwood, to whom she WM 












lArnwfc ho 
Bxn perauai 
am, vlt4 c 


*‘F. Mousiaoub,* 


Lady Augusta read this answW'^to her note with 
eagerness; the first tiliie she ran^lter eye over it, joy tSrilad^er; 
eeoret yet undiscovered suspended every other feeling; but,*p 0 h. 
A second perusal, her ladyship felt extremely displeasedly the 
^Id civility of the style; and somewhat alarmed at the conclud* , 
in^ paragraph. With no esteem, and with little affection for 
^Bashwoc^, she had suffered herself to imagine that her ppssion 
for. him was uncontrollable. What degree of felicity sUe was 
.likely to enj'oy with a man destitute equally of fortune and 
pShiciple, she had neves attempted to calculate; but there was 
something awful ip the words, “I earnestly hope that^ndthing 
wjd tempt you to form a connection which will prove fatal to 
your future happiness.” While she wasjpondering upoiT these 
words, Dashwood met her in the park, where she was walking* 
alone. “Why So grave?” exclaimed he, with anxietj^ 

* “lam only thinking that—I am afraid*—I think this is a 
silly business; I wish, Mr. Dashwood, youSrouldn^t think any 
more of it^ and give me back my letters.” 

Dashwood vehemently swore toat her letters T^ere dearer to him 
than life, and that the “last pang should tear them f^&m his heart.” 

“But if we go on with all this,” resumed lEady Aug|ista, “it 
will 'at last break my mover’s %eart, and Mademoiselle’s ^to 

the bargain; besides, I don’t half believe yauI really- ” 

“ I really—what ? ” cried he, pouring forth protestations of pas¬ 
sion, which put Mr. Mountague’s letter entin^y out of her head. 

' A number of small motives som^^^ de<^e the mind in 
most important actions of otur lives^^SiSd faults a|e often at^i- 
huted to passion which arise from folly. The pleasure ^ duping 
^r'gommess, the fear of witnessing Helen’s triumph ^ver h^ 
^^et’k zeoovered affections, and the idea of the bustle find 4^ai^ 
llii :i^opemen1^ all mixed together, went uhder the gen'ejAii * 
of J^eJ Cupid is often bl^!i^4 for deeds ^ < 

xesuihed Le^y Augusta, after mak^ the; last*pat^ 








ingWk ti^hst; 


^ir,Mademoiselle 1 ” cried Dash ,, . , 
himself, wh%t h, 

dit'A windbox**^ 
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up her clothes in a bandbox I ” 

V verily believes that I am dying with impitionce to 

car^ ^er off to S^tlandi and at four o’clock to-morrow molding 
trip^ownstairs, out of ^e garden-door, of which she keeps 
eiftMe^ies across the patl5;|cale3 the gate, gains the village, 
and4a*kes refuge with her gobd friend Miss Lacey, the miUi^r, ' 
• where^ho is to wait for me. Now in the meantime, the moment 
the#coast is clear, I fly to you, my real angel.” 

“Oh, no, upon my word,” said Lady Augusta, so faintly, that 
Dashwood went on exactly in the same tone. ** I fly to you,%iy 
angeli^nd we shall be halfway on our trip to Scotlond before 
Mad^oisello’s patience is half exhausted, and before Miladi 

S-is quite awake.” ^ • 

XadyyAugusta could not forbear smiling at this idea; and 
thus, oy an unlucky stroke of humour, was ihe grand event of 
her li|p decided. • 

Marmontel’s wmT^iROwn story®called “Houreusement,” is 
‘certainly not a moral tale; to counteract its effects, he should 
have wntron “ Malheureusement,” if he could. 

Nothing happeneijl to disconcert the measures of Lady Augusta 
aUd Dashwood. 


The next morning Lady S-came down, according to her 

usual custom^ate to breakfast. Mrs. Temple, Helen, Emma, 
Lord GeoigjB,®Ma| Mountague, &c., were assembled; ** Has not 

Madpm<f[se]le made breakfast for us yet ?” said Lady S-■; she 

sat <fown, and exp^ted every moment to see Mademoiselle 
Panache And her daughter make their appearance. But she 
waited in* vain. |^either Mademoiselle, Lady Augusta, nor 
Dashwood," were jjnrwhere to be found. Everybody round the 

^ - / _ - - .1 • •« •J-?_Xl_ -_1. 


bmakfast-tablft lookec^tiiiMi^ther in silence, waiting the event. 
“ They are out walking, I suppose,” said Lady S—^ which 
suppositiAn contented her for the first five minutes; tmt then 
she ’6xcl%med, It’s very strange they don’t come back I ” 

I “'Very strangSi^^rWan rather strsmge,” said Lord 
hoping btmanlf. aa he spoke, to his usual quantity of 
’ aia ihen upon the t^le, whilst Mr.^oimtag^ 

theftime,*l 0 okS^^ and preserved a profound silence. -. 

•Atlsigtb'SLdoor opened and Mademoiselle Pan^^ 
■ridiYiga^irWdZher appearance. ** Bon jour, 

** silent party 

t , I have only been 







:m, fakaobs. 


AppoiAt^ me of my dat k^t me wmting; btiM am come 
b^k in lime W bieakfaat» 1 hbp^^ , ^ ; 

where is my dan^jberr’ cried Lady S-"roiled a^ 

laal^om' her natural indeienc^** Where is Lady Augustal” 
^Bon Dim / miladi, 1 don't ||how. B<m Dim / 

I suppose—J9o« i>feM/'\excla^B^ she a third time, ^*%ned. 
as pale as ashes. ''But wh^Men is Hr. Bashwoodi’ ' 'kb' 
this instant, a note, directed to- Hademoiselle, was brou^t^t]||^ 
the room; the serrant said that Lady Augusta’s maid had just 
foimd it upon her lady’s toilet—Hademeiselle tore open the note. 

"Excuse me to my mother; ym can best plead my excuse, (fou will 
not ese me again till I am Augusta DashWood.*'- 

scBSrai ! A\ sMrat / II rtCa trahi / ” screamed. 
oiselle; she thie'a| down the note, and sunk upon tEe sOfa in 

violent hysterice, whilst Lady S-, sefting in the one wd the 

,Bame moment her own follypand her d'j^i^.Qr’s ruin, fixed her 
eyes upon the words, "Augusta Dashwood,” and faintbd. Mr.* 
Hountague led Lord Geoige out of the room with hii&i whilst 
Hrs. Temple, Helen, and her sister ran to the assistance of thb 
unhappy mother and distressed governess. * 

As soon as Mademoiselle had recovered tolerable eompomre, 
die recollected that she had betrayed too violent emotion on 



this occasion. rria irahV* were words, hovnver, that sl\e 
could not recall; it was in vain she attemptedr to fahriwte some 
apology for herself. No apology could atail, for it was nOi^ too 
evident that she had f<M reasons to laihent. the 1933 of her 
lover. And whilst I^y —t in silent anpish, wept for her 
own and her daughter’s folly, the govemesS^^ loud anS gross 
terms, abused Bashwoo^ and repigac^ her pupil with hav^g 
shown duplicity, ingratitude, and a oak ^ 

1 "Ahad education! ” exclaimed Lady.S- , ^th a voice of 

:m|nglea anger and sorrow; "leave the'room, Madeie^seUe-*- 
rl^ye i^y house. How could I chodt^e such a covemeelS for.»my 
A^hferl Yetk indeed,” added her* ladyship turning to 
$m&W **she was well recommended to me,*fed how .coulwl 
JfodftpPL tiiis^ f ■ 'i' 

#cb an appeal, at such a time, Ihere ^(Ifpo- rpplj*^ to .be 
cruel to point out eirrors to those"^ 

4^pjhmbla; but it is benevolent to.poinli. 


EbJl! 






